VOYAGE 


Of 

TIIE BRINCE ALBEfiT 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION.-PUBLIC SYMPATHY FOft SIR JOHN FRANK¬ 
LIN.-MEASURES ADOPTED FOR HIS RELIEF.-AUXILIARY* 

EXPEDITION TO REGENT’S INLET. - THE “ PRINCE 

ALBERT.”-NATURE AND OBJE#T OF HER VOYAGE. 


If Arctic affairs intensely occupy the public mind 
at this moment, it is not so much in connection with 
scientific rescaroii and increase of knowledge, as with 
the feelings and dictates of # humanity. Attention to. 
the former is all but obliterated in .the absorbing 

interest called forth by the latter^ and, to the honour 

• • • 

of human nature, it must be said thgt this intense in¬ 
terest and sympathy have been proved to exist among 
all classes, and all kinds of persons. During the past, 
year especially, thousands have been heard* as with 

B 
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one voice, urging for relief to be sent to some of 
their suffering brethren, supposed to be imprisoned 
in wild and unknown ‘Ve^ions arountl the Northern 
Pole. With a like generous and noble impulse, 
hundreds rushed forward, ^rcady to forsake their own 
loved homes, their domestic comforts, and their 
usual safe pursuits, eager to join, the gallant few 
chosen to search those desolate and ice-clad seas, in 
the noble expeditions fitted out by government for 
that purpose. 

But before I enter into any minor details of the 
voyage, it will be necessary to explain whence 
this more than usual expression of generous sympathy 
and noble disinterestedness has proceeded. 

In the beginning of the year 1845, it was deter¬ 
mined by the government of England, at the sug¬ 
gestion of Sir John Barrow, the great promoter of 
all arctic discovery, to make another attempt at 
discovering “ an entry from the eastern side of 
America into the Polar Sea,” and tWence to proceed, 
through the straits which, divide Asia from the New 
World, into the Pacific Ocean. 

Captaini Sir Joldi Franklin, a naval officer pre¬ 
viously jvell kncjwn to the world for his adventurous 
and daring spirit, evinced in two land journeys to 
jfhe Arctic Seas, was appointed to the command of 
another expedition, consisting of two ships, “ The 
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Erebus ” and “ Terror.” Both of these ships had 
already been engaged on similar service in the 
Antarctic Ocean; ‘ and, ofie" of them, the Terror, 
had also made a fearful voyage under the command 
of Captain Back to the northern parts of Hudson’s 
Bay, with a view to further discoveries in that 
quarter in connection with a north-wes^ passage. 
On the 19tli of Maly, *1845, both ships sailed from 
England. 

The instructions which Sir John Franklin re¬ 
ceived were, “ to proceed to Baffin Bay, and, as 
soon as the ice permitted, to enter Lancaster Sound, 
and proceed westward through Barrow Strait, in the 
latitude of about 74.|°, until they reached the longi¬ 
tude of Cf^ic Walker, or about 98° west. They 
were then to use every effort to penetrate' southward 
and westivard towards Behring Strait; and it was in 
this part that their greatest difficulties were appre¬ 
hended. If these were proved to be insurmountable, 
they were next*directed tg return to Barrow Strait, 
and proceed northwards i>y the broad channel be¬ 
tween North Devon and Cornwallis? Island, com¬ 
monly called Wellington Clymnel, provided it 
appeared open and clear of ice.” • Jn pursuance of 
these instructions it appears that both vessels made 
their way together as far as latitude 74° 4^, longi¬ 
tude 66° 13' W. (apposition approaching the middle 
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of Baffin Bay, and about 210 miles from the 
entrance of Lancaster Sound). It was here that 
they were seen, moored'tb an icebfcrg, on the 26 th of 
July, sixty-eight days after their departure from 
England. 

It was not until the beginning of 1848 that any¬ 
thing like anxiety for their fate began to be felt by 
those most interested in their welfare at home. It 
was well known that the gallant leader of the expedi¬ 
tion had himself intimated that possibly three years 
might claps£ before they could return, and that they 
might be themselves the first bearers of intelligence 
concerning them. Nor were the fears of that 
estimable lady, Lady Franklin, aroused to any alarm¬ 
ing extent prior to that period. Then,however, it 
was deeme'd necessary that some steps should be at 
once taken towards ascertaining what had become 
of Sir John Franklin and his missing companions; 
and, accordingly, “ researches in three different 
quarters, and by three separate expeditions, were 
appointed to be undertaken by the government.” 
Lady Franklin, also, with the true devotedness of a 
wife, offered in that'year, from her private means, a 
reward of 2000 7 ., 'afterwards increased to 3000/., 
“ or a proportion thereof, according to services 
rendered, to any ship or ships, which, departing from 
the usual fishing grounds, might discover, and, if 
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needed, afford effectual relief to the missing expe¬ 
dition, or any portion of it.” 

In the spring of 1§48, government despatched two 
vessels, the “'Enterprlze” and “ Investigator,” under 
the command of that indefatigable ar«tic voyager 
Sir James Clark Ross, to discover, if possible, some 
traces of the lost* ones. Tlje result, howevgr, proved 
a.failure as to anything but negative information 
being gained. 

It was, however, deemed possible, and indeed very 
probable, that, though the land of North Somerset 
had presented no traces of Sir John Franklin or any 
of his party, the land of Boothia, to the southward 
of, and connected by a neck of land with it, 
might do so. The arguments brought forward in 
support of this view of the question were not only 
sound in themselves, but derived additional strength 
from the opinions given in its favour by eminent 
arctic voyagers, as well as from Sir John Franklin's 
own words, expressed * so#ie years back, concerning 

* Sec Geographical Journal, vol. vi. 43. Sir John 
llicliardson, also, in giving a report in 1847 concerning the 
best mode of lending relief to tfce missfng expedition, observes, 
that it was part of Sir John Franklin’s pHn, should* he fail in 
being able to get on in Qther quarters, “ to descend Regent’s 
Inlet, and seek the passage along the coast discovered by Messrs. 
Dease and Simpson.”— Vide Arctic Returns , 1848,«pr24. 
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the best and most likely mode of examining the 
northern coasts of America. 

As the following chapters tijeat especially of an 
expedition intended to make a‘search in that quarter 
only, it may< not be amiss to give, at the outset, some 
account of the precise nature of the objects it had in 
view. 

The object of the expedition was the thorough 
search of the west coast of Regent Inlet to the bottom 
of the Gulf of Boothia, together with the western 
side of Boothia into Janies Ross Strait, and down 
to Simpson’s Strait. The latter of these formed the 
passage into Regent’s Inlet, which is laid down in 
the cfharts given to Sir John Franklin : the existence 
of interposing land being unknown until the return 
of Mr. Rac in 1847. -Simpson’s Strait would, there¬ 
fore, appear to Sir John Franklin to offer a passage 
for his boats into Regent’s Inlet; and it is believed 
by many that, if compelled to abandon his ships 
anywhere in the region S. AY. of CUpo AValker (to 
which he would proceed cn the first instance ), he 
‘ might make for Regent’s Inlet and the stores on 
Fury Beach. No one who carefully reads the argu¬ 
ments irf favour*■ of this expedition, when it was 
brought before the public eye with the view of ob¬ 
taining ..assistance for its funds, can doubt its ex¬ 
pediency or even its necessity. 
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It was, therefore, determined by Lady Franklin 

to have a search of the land of Boothia simulta- 

• • • • 

neously made with the other explorations, and she 
accordingly purchased* the “ Prince Albert ” from 
Messrs. White and Co., of Cowgs, and «ent her to 
Aberdeen for the requisite fittings and strength¬ 
ening to be put upon her for the service slje was to 
bc^ employed in. Mr. Wm. Hogarth, of Aberdeen, 
kindly superintended, as he had done Captain 
Penny's vessels, this part of the business, and indeed 
all that related to preparing the vessel for sea. 
Placing her at once in the hands of Mr. Duthie, 
the shipwright, she was speedily doubled and for- 
tided for an arctic voyage, according to the fame, 
plan as Captain Penny’s. Two splendid boats, the 
one a gutta perelia, presented 4>y the Messrs. Searle 
of Lambeth, and the other a noble mahogany, given 
by Messrs. White, were attached to her, besides a 
Ilalkctt’s Mackintosh Boat and a smaller kind of 
boat called a * dingey,” pledges, and kites. The 
Board of Ordnance had* the kindness to lend a 
howitzer and muskets, and to supply* rockets, fire¬ 
balls, &c., and no expense was spared in* furnishing 
her with everything else consideredNecessary for the 
particular service she was to be engaged upon. 
Provisions of excellent quality and full # quantity 
were placed on boafd amply sufficient for two years. 
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The especial service assigned to the “ Prince 
Albert ” was that of conveying a boat expedition to 
the best starting point for accomplishing the intended 
search of the land of Boothia 1 and its vicinity; but 
she was also supplied with the necessary housing, 
(the same as in all the other ships,) in order to make 
her a suitable and sufficient shelter during the depth 
of winter, when neither walking parties nor boets 
could be despatched.* 

She was, as I have said, fortified in the same 
* 

manner, and to the same extent, as the vessels of 
Captain Penny, which were equipped under his own 
eye. But the fact of the “ Prince Albert” being 
.intcflded, in the first place, simply as a means of 
transport to Prince Regent’s Inlet; and, secondly', 
as a depot for the Ubat and travelling parties to 
fall back upon, must not be lost sight of by the 
reader. 

Captain Forsyth, who had volunteered to command 
the “ Prince Albert,” had*also the advantage of pos¬ 
sessing the written suggestions of Sir E. Parry, Sir 
James Ross, 'Captain Becchcy, Mr. Barrow, and 
Captain R.’ II. King. The wintering places suggested 
were various: ‘Brentford Bay, Batty Bay, Port 
Bowen, and even Port Leopold, were severally pro- 

Port Leopold, too, with its stores and steam launch, was 
deemed likely to be an excellent refuge in case of extremity. 
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posed as fit places for putting the ship into, and thus 
forming the starting point. It was decidedly recom¬ 
mended that she 'should not; ‘proceed farther south 
than Brentford Bay; below which, the ice in Re¬ 
gent’s Inlet is usually heavily packed. 

And whilst some of the advisers thought a direct 
course to Simpson’s Strait, along either the east or 
wc^t coast of Boothia, the first and chief object; 
others considered it preferable to search, in the 
first instance, the cast as well as the west sides 
of Regent’s Inlet, and the passages leadiflg out of it 
into Hudson’s Bay. 

Ample scope was thus afforded for the discretion¬ 
ary power necessarily placed in tlie hands of »the 
commander, whilst it was very evident that instead 
of only one, half a dozen “ Puince Alberts ” might 
have been fully employed for the accomplishment of 
all these different objects. 

Here a few words as to the means by which 
the equipment df the “ Pripce Albert ” was effected, 
will not be out of plac%. Many of my readers 
are aware that Lady Franklin was-aided by the 
subscription^ of her friends^ her <?wn funds being in¬ 
sufficient ; and in the Appendix wilt be fouad a list 
of the contributors, the sums contributed amounting 
to about 1500/. 

Not the least interesting of these names Is that of 
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the First Lord of the Admiralty, under whose aus¬ 
pices Sir John Franklin’s expedition was sent forth 
—the good Lord Haddington, And I should also 
mention, that to the munificent donation of Benja¬ 
min Smith, Esq., must be added that of kites, con¬ 
structed upon scientific principles, by which, if pro¬ 
perly managed, very considerable propelling power 
would be applied to the vess'els. This gentleman 
was at infinite pains in the manufacture of these 
enormous kites, of which he also presented a large 
number, with the necessary apparatus, to Captain 
Penny. 

It is understood that Lady Franklin sold out of 
the'funds, for tlie purposes of this expedition, all the 
money which she could legally touch ; and that the 
remainder of the expanses of the expedition, which is 
said to have cost between 3000/. and 4000/., have 
been made good by herself. 

To this particular vessel, then, did many kind friends 
and well-wishers of the «arctic expeVlition turn their 
eyes. By some it w’as doubted that she would ever 
be able to perform the voyage she ivas to undertake. 
Others, however, \vith Jietter judgment, avowed 
their conviction 4hat she w r as precisely the sort of 
craft that would answer best in the icy region 
whither she was bound. 

It should have been mentioned that the Admiralty 
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kindly supplied her with half a ton of pemmican, and 
the Uydrographer with nautical and scientific instru¬ 
ments. The Christian Knowledge Society also* at 
the request of "Lady Franklin, sent on board a col¬ 
lection of books: and one individual alone, John 
Barrow, Esq., of the Admiralty, the son of Sir John 
Barrow, furnished? besides a, handsome subscription 
to tjie fund, a perfect jfittle library of most useful and 
interesting works. .To this gentleman especially was 
the “ Prince Albert ” and her crew much indebted, 
and I cannot help taking this opportunity of publicly 
offering him my thanks. 

Thus furnished, and thus attended to, the little 
vessel had only to be officered and manned to 'be 
ready for sea. The proper selection of officers is a 
task that requires great judgment and discrimination. 
The gentleman who was appointed as her com¬ 
mander, was one who had for many years honourably, 
and with distinction, served Her Majesty in the 
navy of Great ifritain. Tfcc name of Charles Cod- 
rim/ton Forsyth was a sufficient guarantee for the 
good conduct of the expedition. Prompted by a 

i 

nobleacss of .spirit which ^reflected upon * him the 
highest credit, he offered himself ancV his services free 
of any remuneration. . Obtaining the necessary per¬ 
mission from the Lords. Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty, he took the “command of the little “ Prince 
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Albert/’ and joined lier at Aberdeen on tbe 1st of 
June, a few days prior to her departure. 

The crew or foremast nien were engaged at 
Aberdeen ; and I must even- here bear testimony to 
their general good conduct, their daring, fearless cha¬ 
racter, and their constant desire to prove themselves 
men, under every cireunpLstance of difficulty or danger. 
Strongly attached to the cauSc in which they Juid 
embarked: earnest, at all times, in every endeavour 
made to explore or search any place where traces 
might be lound of those whom we sought: faithful 
and zealous in tbe discharge of their respective duties, 
alike in the boats, or on shore, as on board or at sea, 
they were all good seamen; most of them intelligent 
men, and not one but what deserved and has rightly 
received the warmest praise and commendation. For 
myself, I shall ever think of them with the liveliest 
feelings of pleasure and satisfaction; and sincerely 
hope that they all may obtain that future good 
employment to which yieir conditet so richly en¬ 
titles them. 

My especial duty on board the “ Prince Albert ” 
was to take charge of all, the civil department of the 
vessel \ the superintending and issuing of stores, &c., 
the care of all the scientific instruments and medi¬ 
cine chest, our doctor not having joined us in time ; 
and to lead one of the two gf eat exploring parties 
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that the ship’s company were to be divided into when 
the season arrived for travelling; the captain head¬ 
ing the principal'pjtrty. Loif'fused to a rough and 
wandering life, and my heart sensitively alive to the 
fate of those wjioin we were going to seek, I was 
•perhaps peculiarly adapted for th*e service; and I 

certainly felt prou(J of the honour conferred upon me 

• • 

in being permitted to engage in it. Though not 
professedly a nautical man, I was yet such in reality, 
having long been accustomed to the sea, having for 
many years served a hard apprenticeship upon its 
treacherous bosom. My education, too, had been 
wholly nautical, and the very marrow in my bones 
was derived from one * who had *iiimsclf fought 
and sorely bled for his country under his country’s 
flag in her gallant ships of w^r. My four years’ 
schooling had given me a knowledge of navigation, 
mathematics, and astronomy ; and I rejoiced at hav¬ 
ing an opportunity to devote it all to the service in 
which I had cmlrttrkcd. The wild and eventful life I 
should lead, with its constant changes and chances 
for weal or for avoc, Avas peculiarly ‘ spited to my 
temperament; and I embarked «n the voyage full 
of spirits and of gladness* Like the commander, 

* Lieutenant W. J. Snow, It. X., son of Captain W. Snow, 
R. N. See Appendix. 
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and, indeed, nearly all our crew, a married man, I 
had domestic ties binding me strongly to home; 
but I trust it will be seen that, however strong 
those ties were, I never allowed them to interfere 
with my duty. On the contrary, if, anything, they 
proved a greater spur to urge me on. 

So much with regard to yoyir humble servant, 
gentle reader; but if, as I hope, you feel an interest 
in the voyage I am about to narrate, I find that I 
ought to enter somewhat more minutely into the com¬ 
mencement of it. In accompanying me, as I wish 
you to do, through my rough notes, and on our rough 
cruise, without any of the peril or discomfort of it, 
1 jnust try to familiarise you with those who bore 
the burden and heat of the day therein. 
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CHAP. II. 

ENGAGING THE CREW.-PAY-PAY FOR ADVANCE WAGES. 

-DOCTOR.-DESCRIPTION OF THE “PRINCE ALBERT.”— 

FITTING-OUT. 

Let me place before you a picture with which, pro¬ 
bably, your experience has never yet made you ac¬ 
quainted. It is pay-day for advance wa£es to the 
ship’s company of the “ Prince Albert,” and in the 
private office of Mr. Ilogarth, of Aberdeen, himself 
a justice of the peace, are three persons busily en¬ 
gaged : while a chief clerk, from another room, 
occasionally enters with documents and papers. The 
three persons are Mr. Ilogarth, Captain Forsyth, and 
myself; and the chief clerk is Mr. Tytler, the com¬ 
plaisant and ever attentive working manager. Pre¬ 
sently a muster-roll is called, and at the first 
name there enters our chjpf executive officer who 
received his twenty-six weeks advance of single 
pay, jxt a rate of 9/. per month Rouble pay, which 
double pay was allowed to all who •received wages 
for their services. 

Next to him came tly3 second mate: his advance 
was handed to him; «and he th*n signed the Articles 
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wherein he agreed to serve for a double pay of 71. 
per month. He was worth his money, if we take 
the labour he performed and his zeal only into con¬ 
sideration. 

The next person was the boatswain, a man whose 
* 

age was registered as, I believe, forty-five years; of a* 
slim form, but with a tanned And hardy-looking 
countenance, he proved himsoif a thorough man,— 
cautious, yet not timid; experienced in the icc, yet not 
presuming upon his experience. A good seaman and 
steady character, lie was also a daring, rough, and 
fearless whaler. His advance was handed to him: 
he signed his name to a pay of 41. 10s. per month, 
and made room' for the carpenter. This latter was 
even more advanced in life than the other. lie was 
a steady man, and, I have every reason to believe, a 
good shipwright, though not a joiner. His fault, 
if any, was too much hesitation and want of prompti¬ 
tude in his work; but this must be excused on account 
of his .age. Following him was onO who had been 
sent on board by Lady Franklin. lie was a Shetlan¬ 
der, anative-of Lerwick, and joined us ostensibly as 
blacksmith. Our'occasion for the services of any 
individual in that capacity was likely to be but 
trifling : accordingly, we placed him as cabin steward, 
an office which he had never filled before, but in 
which he proved hiqpelf faithful and trustworthy. 
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He ako received his advance at 41. 10s. per month, 
and signing his name, left ^the office. After the 
steward came tlie cook; another man well advanced 
in life ; but, rfs we fofirnl, none the less serviceable. 
He had, singularly enough, bcen^ with Commander 
Forsyth years ago, when the latter was first entering 
upon his naval career ; and, they both renumbered 
eaqji other. Keep flie bottle away from Glennie, 
and he was an excellent man, a very good ship’s 
cook, as well as a seaman, and, what was not the 
least of* his merits, particularly clean in his habits 
and person, a desideratum much wanted in many 
of his particular calling. Ilis pay was 41. 10s. per 
month; and, receiving his advance, he gave place to ■ 
others. 

And now came in as finef a looking set of 
men, taking all in all, and judging of them as they 
should be judged, as could have been picked out 
anywhere. Ten swarthy, weatherbeaten countenances, 
with hardy features and n*anly look, followed close 
upon the heels of each otlftr. I fear to weary the 
patience of the reader, or I would gladly give some¬ 
what* of each man’s description, for they all and 
severally proved themselves everything, and even 
more, than their aspect told us they would be, when 
receiving their pay. Suffice it, that out of.the ten, 
five had been long ‘accustomed to the ice and its 

C 
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dangers; and the other five were men long inured to 
a wild sea life, far and near. Some were of middle 
age, and others young and in the full spring of 
manhood: all could write their names, and three 
of them, especially, were above their mates in the 
knowledge they had of navigation. 

They produced the necessary certificates; received 
their money ; signed articles, a'nd a paper drawn up 
against all future “growling,” and then retired to 
prepare themselves and families —for nearly all were 
married — for the voyage. 

Our doctor, who was highly recommended by the 
most respectable medical authority in Glasgow, came 
to the vessel without knowing exactly what she was, 
or anything of her size. Upon his arrival, he did not 
like her being so sxiall, and declined the honour 
of accompanying her, afterwards explaining that he 
thought he had been engaged for one of Captain 
Austin’s vessels, which had in fact sailed some weeks 
before. This occurred on the day but one before 
we sailed; and to get. ancther in so short a time was 
no easy task.' In this emergency I ventured to offer 
to perform the duties w.hieh such an .officer would 
be called upon *-to discharge. Medicine had to 
me long been a pleasing study; and in several 
merchant vessels to which I formerly belonged, no 
doctor but the captain was ever thought of. A 
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good medicine chest and Medical Guide was all that 
the skipper of those ships dcejned necessary. With 
M*Arthur’s excellent little book of directions, Reece’s 
invaluable Medical Guide, and the humble skill I 
myself possessed I thought all wotjjd be well. 

I must confess that afterwards, on cool reflection, 
I felt I had done Vrong in taking upon m« such a 
lica^y responsibility, more especially when I found 
that so many other, duties would unavoidably fall to 
my share; but I determined to devote more and 
more attention to the study of the subject, and be 
always prepared for any emergencies that might arise. 
The broad sheet published by Dr. Alfred Since in 
cases of accidents, &e., was pasted up conspicuously in 
the surgery, and another of a similar kind sent by 
the Christian Knowledge Socitfty was rarely out of 
my pocket; while all my medical books were arranged 
at hand, and particular pages turned down where im¬ 
portant cases were treated of. Nothing has given 
me more pleasure than to find that in every case 
requiring my services medi&dly, I was, owing to the 
gracious providence of God, successful*; and I am 
delighted to * say that th® men were in the best 
health on their return. Often had*f to turn*out in 
a cold and tempestuous night, with the sea washing 
over us, to go and administer relief to some man 
who -was seized with |udden, and generally but 
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temporary pain, after I liad been performing other 
duty, and, fatigued, retired to rest only at past 
midnight; and though I begrudged not my time 
taken from sleep, yet the evil*was, that my thoughts 
and ideas had to condense themselves more rapidly 
and strongly to bring them thus on the sudden to 
bear upen the precise subject or matter before me. 
However, II Dottore, albeit not an M. D., Ay as 
fortunate in all the remedies he ^prescribed ; and is 
thankful to the Divine assistance afforded him for it. 

But I really must cry you mercy! gentlemen of 
the medical profession. I assure you it was with no 
view to encroach upon, or thrust myself into, your 
particular duties that I took upon me a character to 
which I had never any claim. But sec how the case 
actually stood! One of your number did not like 
to go Avith us, when, at the last moment, avc had no 
other to replace him. Many merchant skippers are 
their own doctors, and the size of our craft Avas so 
small that we too, I thought, might, upon such an 
emergency, also do with«ut one. But I must not 
withhold that, there Avas at the bottom a small matter 
of selfishness in this view of the question which I 
took. A snug little cabin would have to be shared 
with our medical officer if he came; or else, a 
material pud inconvenient evcroachmcnt made upon 
our general state room for him. As he did not 
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come, I had my cabin to myself, and the size of the 

state room was not at all diminished. So you see 

• • # • 

that that germ of all evil, selfishness, which rests in 
every human heart, to Some degree, was in a measure 
prominent in mine as regards this affair, and I am 
bound to acknowledge it. So much about the 
Doctor: now theft let us to^the ship again. 

£The “ Prince AlKcrt ” was built at Cowes, and 
registered there iij October, 1848 ; and since that 
period she has been on two or three voyages in the 
fruit trade to and from the Azores. Slie was 89f 
tons; and her length, from the inner part of main 
stein to fore part of stern post aloft, is 72 j 2 iT ft.; her 
breadth amidships, 17 t \j ft.; and her depth in*the 
hold amidships, 9 T 7 n ft. Her height between decks, 
in the cabin, was somewhere about 5 ft. 6 in.; and 
the room in that cabin was necessarily scant. 

This, however, is not mentioned disparagingly. 
On the contrary, every one of us was perfectly well 
aware of what she was, «*vhat she was capable of 
doing for us, and what We might expect in her. 
None of us looked to find a floating palace, nor 
anything but the roughest and hardiest kind of life 
while belonging to her; especially* as we tv ere to 
expect that the principal part of our duty woidd have 
to be carried out in boat service. With tins know¬ 
ledge, I believe, every man joined the little craft; and 
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lienee, in the description I am giving, it is only with 
a view of showing what she really was, in order the 
more strongly to contrast her with, and prove her 
excellent qualities alongside of, larger vessels. With 
rarely a dry deck above, and no 'little moisture 
below, it was not a gentle and easy life wc were 
leading ^ even when free from the vicinity of land 
or ice. Yet so dearly do I love the bonnic 
pet, arid so highly do I think of, her, that I would 
gladly voyage again and again in those rough seas, 
or any other seas, on board of her; and I only wish 
that it were my fate to have the “ Prince Albert ” 
under my hands up there once more, following hard 
upon the trail of her noble and gallant pioneers. 1 
warrant me she would prove herself, as she has 
already done, not to Le despised. 

I have now nearly done with preliminary matters. 
The rigging of the vessel was ably superintended by 
Mr. Cook, the master of the c< Sylph” yacht be¬ 
longing to W. Hogartlv Esq.; and the sending 
stores, &c., on board, was carefully attended to by 
Mr. Macdonald, of the same gentleman’s office. 
But indeed every one fit Aberdeen -appeared to 
take the same*' interest in us, vying with each 
other in rendering any service in their power. To 
Mr. Hogarth, his brother Hugh, and all his family, 
wc owe, and myself especially,' for their kind and 
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generous hospitality, unbounded thanks. Their 
eldest boy, Alick, a noble young fellow, possessed 
the true spirit* of a sailcft-'; and I should have 
been well pleased had he accompanied us. The 
ladies, too, did not forget us; Mrs. Hogarth herself 
kindly presenting us with a fine-toned accordion, but 
which, unluckily,* none of us could play. We were 
mgre fortunate however with the fiddle and bag¬ 
pipes, the steward ^playing the former, and one of the 
men the latter. 

I have since learned that, had we waited a few 
days later, our vessel would have been honoured by 
the gift of an organ from His Royal Highness the 
Prince Albert, of which the value, *great even as it 
would have been to us, was enhanced by the gracious 
terms in which the favour -\gas conveyed. What 
feelings of ardent loyalty would have been awakened 
by hearing it pour forth the strains of our magnifi¬ 
cent national anthem ! 

One great essential au^ong the pi'eliminaries must 
not be forgotten. No man, who is himself a sailor, 
but must feel convinced that there -is nothing to 
equal true, .earnest, unaffected, and heartfelt religion. 
Prayer — honest prayer—is bey^ral everything in¬ 
valuable to a seaman, especially to one engaged in 
the dangerous duties \jhich he has to perform in the 
Arctic Seas. TlfUt we should go out with a due 
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regard to this important obligation to prayer and 
humble dependence upon God, was what every one 
might consider as a m'atter of course; but I am 
pleased to say that, in our case, the “ of course ” 
was never needed.* Spontaneously our men called 
for prayer and a proper service. Educated in the 
Scotch Church, they were all, more or less, Presby ¬ 
terians ; but their particular persuasion was no hin¬ 
drance to the feeling which prompted them always 
to unite in divine worship, according to whatever 
form the commander considered necessary to adopt. 
As a Church of England man myself, I ever loved 
our own beautiful church service, yet felt that, in 
eases like the present, it was not exactly suited for 
the purpose we required. A simple prayer, with 
Bible reading and exposition, was what struck me as 
better adapted; and as I was the only civil officer 
and scribe, I ventured to write one, not then knowing 
of any other having been composed. This prayer 
was once or twice used ijt service on board, and 
frequently in private, with*all warmth and sincerity. 

Bibles and*. Prayer-books liad been liberally fur¬ 
nished by the Christian ^Knowledge Society, *and 
were given to the men immediately upon our getting 
to sea. A printed prayer, written by a clergyman 
of the Church of England, wjis distributed by Lady 
Franklin, who had written upon ft each man’s name. 
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This form was often read; but I believe the men 
valued it most for the handwriting upon it, and the 
source whence it came. 

She had called them, severally, into the cabin on 
the evening prior to our departure, and talked to 
them earnestly concerning the object of the voyage 
and their conduct* and this* they never afterwards 
forget, frequently saying to me, in the homely 
Scotch I cannot literally give, “ Ah, bless her heart! 
dear lady. I only hope we shall find Sir John for 
her sake. I’ll do my best towards it:” and, occa¬ 
sionally adding, “ Well, I was completely taken 
a-back when her ladyship talked to me. I felt 
salt-water in my eyes before I had gone a dozen 
words with her, and wasn’t a bit sorry when it was 
all over. I’d like to talk with* her, but I couldn’t 
stand it.” 

The day at last drew nigh when we were to sail 
on our destination. Our provisions had been stowed 
in an incredibly short space of time, and the vessel 
was filled to the very top with food, fuel, and general 
stores. From the wharf where xxc had "been lying, 
she then hauled alongside* the quay opposite the 
Custom-House, where her bonded "and excisable 
goods were given to her, with the powder and other 
inflammable commodities. Owing to these latter 
coming on board onlyj at the last moment, the 
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greatest difficulty was caused in getting anything like 
order established in t^eir stowage. Indeed, I found 
it impossible to accomplish what I wished; and, 
therefore, merely had them properly secured for sea, 
with the intention, on the earliest "opportunity, of 
re-arranging them. All this being done, and the 
vessel duly cleared at the Custom-IIouse, she hauled 
off from the quay to a buoy, and there awaited, the 
tide, to proceed to sea. 
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CHAP. III. 

HEADY FOR SEA.—.LIVELY EXCITEMENT.—AN “ ARCTIC 

LEAP.” - FAREWELL^ TO HOME. - ARRIVAL *AT TIJE 

OttKNEVS.-DEPARTURE FOR TIIE OPEN SEA. 

On Wednesday, June 5th, the $c Prince Albert” 
was declared ready for sea; and never shall I 
forget the day. From early morning, crowds of 
persons, either friends or relatives of the men on 
board of us, or of those on board of whalers or the 
other discovery ships; besides numbers interested 
merely in our vessel and the Abject of its voyage, 
congregated on the quay opposite to us. Towards 
the afternoon the crowds increased, and a more than 
usual excitement was evident everywhere. Curious 
gazers stood scrutinizing ^mr boats, gear, rig, and 
size. Some expressed a beHef we should never come 
back again; others avowed their entire disinclination 
ever *to participate in such a voyage. Not a few 
came on board, rather incommoding us, until we 
hauled away to the buoy. Lady Franklin was not 
present on this occasion*, but others—the wives of 
those already in the Arefic Seas — came themselves. 
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to deliver, with their own hands, those silent yet 

heart-speaking memorials, which, in the shape of 

• ' 4 

letters, tell so truly the unceasing devotion of the 

loved one left at home. Oh, how I felt my own 

heart glow, as I .took from their lutnds the packet 

to be conveyed, and listened to their words, as, 

forgettiwg all but womanly lovej they desired me, 

should I meet with him or them, to tell how well 

they were in health; and, too, how comfortable, 

as far as they could be comfortable alone. And 
« 

happy was I, afterwards, when I had the oppor¬ 
tunity so to fulfil their requests. 

Towards six o’clock, Commander Forsyth finally 
came on board, after parting from his wife and child, 
and-from Lady Franklin, who were hospitably lodged 
in the house of Mr. Hogarth. My parting had been 
in London a fortnight before, and letters since had 
helped to moderate, in a measure, somewhat of my 
natural feeling about it; but I had another parting 
to make in Aberdeen, 'which affected me not a 
little. It was when Lfidy Franklin bade me, in 
the few lasl w'ords she had to say, “ Good bye.” 
It seems but yesterday s*nce she said’it; and how 
well do I remenfber her look of intense feeling, of 
agitated hope and anxiety. It was in the cabin of 
Mr. Hogarth’s yacht, where the final adieu took 
place; and never did I feeljuore determined to per- 
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form, to the utmost, wliat I had always promised 
her, than at the moment wtan, with tears in her 
eyes, bringing mine also very near the brim, she 
long and earneslly shook my hand, and said “ Fare¬ 
well.” 

The excitement of the scene soon came upon us, 
as well as upon the lookers-on, and we gjjadually 
forget everything but* the great object in which we 
were now engaged.. Perhaps I was the only one 
who felt positively alone at that animating moment, 
when voice after voice was hailing us, to say to some 
intimate friend or companion, the always sad word, 
“ Farewell.” There was not one among them all 
who knew me more than a casual acquaintance; and 
yet there were many who, with friendly hearts, had 
made me feel that I was not ccrtnplctely a stranger 
among them ; and had bade me a kindly adieu just 
before the hurry and bustle came on. 

It was now necessary to get all our men on board 
and muster them. Several <*f them had been working 
hard through the day, and* really proved of great 
assistance at a time when it is rare t S find that 
any sailors will work at ail. To our great satis¬ 
faction, all the ship’s company soon •appeared. Gra¬ 
dually our little vessel was filled with their wives 
and friends; and when the tide began to make, and 
we moved from the *buoj^ to the outer harbour, we 
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were so crowded that a person couhl hardly move. 
The quays and bridges were by this time thronged 
with a vast multitude assembled to witness our de¬ 
parture. As we passed through the first bridge, 
“That is Lady Franklin’s turn vessel, which she is 
sending out to search for her husband,” was heard 
from lwrnv. “ .Success to the 1 Prince Albert!’” 
was shouted aloud; and “ May you return safe«and 
prosperous!” was added by others who wished us 
well. In the outer harbour we again made fast for 
a short time, until the steamer that was to tow us 
out came alongside. Here we found that two or 
three trifling things necessary for us were still 
wanted, and I jumped into a boat, and was soon 
ashore after them. On my return, when passing 
through the crowd? I had difficulty to move, so 
dense had it become. “ That’s one of them! that’s 
one of them ! ” was cried by some person who knew 
my features; and instantly every eje was upon me, 
as though I were an inhabitant of that polar region 
whither we were bound.* 

Upon getting aboard again, I found the pilot 
had come: our colours hoisted, and the long burgee 
flaunting from oUV mast-head in proud display. The 
whole ship’s company was now mustered ; and well 
did every man answer to hie call, as with firm step 
and steady air he walked uji to'his station and then 
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turned forward. I have been in not a few ships 
dullng my lifetime, mcn-of-w|r and merchantmen, 
hut never did f witness a liner display than that 
which was presented when the crew of the “ Prince 

Albert ” answered to their muster-roll. Not a single 

• © 

fn stance of drunkenness or insubordination: not 
one absent. 

Ajvl now began thcTull life and spirit of the scene. 
The word was givep ; the hawsers passed, and the 
steam-tug “ Victory ” took us in tow. The moment 
we commenced moving, cheer upon cheer rang 
through the air: voices shouting out adieus innu¬ 
merable, sounded upon the ear like another Babel; 

• « 

waving of handkerchiefs, hurrahs, hats and caps 
thrown on high, was the kindly farewell of the honest- 
hearted Aberdonians. As we •slowly passed Mr. 
Duthie’s yard, a salute was fired and colours hoisted ; 
while a lively band of music from some unknown 
place sounded joyously in our ears. At ten minutes 
past eight we passed through the <f locks,” where wo 
had been detained for a moment or two, and where an 
incident occurred which was strongly clfhraetcristic 
of ou» voyage. One of our men, Glennie, had 
sprung ashore cither to shake hands*once more with 
some old friend; or, may be on the sly, to have another 
taste of his favourite whisky. As we moved,omvard 
through the “ locks ” The Jprowd was so thick that he 
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was prevented easily getting back again, and it was 
only at the last moment, by a sort of desperate sprfcg, 
that he managed to jump from the quay on board of 
us at the stern. So wild and flying' did he seem to 
spring, that a gentleman near him, who was calmly 
looking on, sung out, “ lie is already practising th3 
* Arctic leap, which being received by a loud and 
prolonged shout, procured fbr Glennie for a Jong 
time afterwards the soubriquet of the “ Arctic 
Leaper.” 

Mr. Hogarth, in his fine little yacht the “ Sylph,” 
now passed ahead of us, vci’y kindly intending to 
keep us company as far us the Orkneys. As we 
slowly moved on towards the bay, we could sec the 
crowd extending itself in one long line to the very 
extreme point of tl*e projecting pier that formed one 
side of the entrance to the harbour. Here, as we 
were towed past it, renewed cheers upon cheers were 
shouted far and near, and kept up until the “ Prince 
Albert ” had cast off from the steamer, passed Cirdlc- 
ness, and was fairly rut at sea. A swell from 
the south-tast gave us a little motion, and produced 
upon the many strangers we had on board the 
usual symptoms-of sea-sickness. Several were dis¬ 
tressingly ill, and were, no doubt, exceedingly glad 
when, q-ftcr some delay, a boat took them off* to the 
steamer and conveyed them badk to the shore. The 
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final adieu between theim and their friends and 
relatives was sai&.and then.'with a light air we 
made all sail and. stood away to the northward. 

Thursday, June 6th .— The following day, Thurs¬ 
day, with a light south-easterly breeze, we were 
going along the land at a gentle rate. Our men had 
slept off their shore carousals, and were busily en¬ 
gaged attending to the vessel and their own private 
comforts in the forecastle. At 12.30 we were off 
Peterhead, when, upon our colours being hqjsted, an 
answer was given from the coast guard station, and 
a boat was sent off, which spoke the yacht in com¬ 
pany astern of us, and received from Commander For-* 
syth, who was on board of her, some additional letters 
for London. Soon afterwards a salute was fired from 
the town. 

We now found that, - despite her being so deep in 
the water, and her additional strengthening, the 
** Prince Albert "jailed very well; at all events, with 
the wind as we now possessed it; light, and fair on 
our starboard quarter. 

In the evening the respective winches were duly 
set, and* the vessel got in good sailing order. During 
the morning of Friday the 7th, we liad light winds 
from S. by E. to N. E., with thick foggy weather. 
At noon, Duncanshy Headfmrc from us N. by W. four 
miles. In the afternoon the wind gradually veered 

D 
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round to the westward ; and from three o’clock until 
half-past four we had a hard job beating to windward 
for Long Hope, where we anchored during a fresh¬ 
ening breeze and threatening weather. The yacht 
“ Sylph ” piloted us in, and was, in more respects 
than one, a most agreeable consort. 

Towards midnight the gale increased, blowing very 
hard in squalls from the westward, and continuing the 
same throughout the following day (Saturday, June 
8th). As w'c could do no good by venturing to sea 
in it, we remained at anchor, and employed the men 
in re-stowing the hold, and making everything still 
more secure against rough Aveathcr. I took the op¬ 
portunity to fix up all the various nautical and scien¬ 
tific instruments, and to ascertain that everything in 
the cabin was properly fastened, so that the lively mo¬ 
tion wc found the little vessel possessed, would not 
cause injury. The medicine chest was most effectu¬ 
ally secured: the chronometers ago'u fixed so firmly 
in the box prepared for them, as to make it almost im¬ 
possible for any movement of the ship to hurt them. 
My own cabin, too, w r as attended to by myself: 
and shelves and fastenings put whenever requisite. 
All the doors and sashes had been previously doubled, 
so as to preclude any cold air from entering ; but I 
afterwards found that this Vl :auscd as much injury, by 
stopping proper ventilation, as it afforded benefit in 
the way intended. 
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June .— Sunday the 9tli commenced with light airs 
and showers. At .9.30 we , weighed anchor, and 
made all sail out of Long Hope. At ten we parted 
from our kind and hospitable friend Mr. Hogarth, 
wjio, in his yacht “ Sylph,” after giving us three hearty 
cheers, stood on his way towards the mainland, while 
we worked to windward, through the Pentlanil Frith. 
At noon, Dunnet Head bore from us, west, four or 
five miles. In the afternoon we had light breezes and 
very hazy weather, accompanied by a moat unplea¬ 
sant chopping sea. 

At six p. M. we were off Hoy Head, which was 
bearing N. E. by E. about twenty. miles. Mick- 
night we had strong breezes and rain, with a 
heavy head sea. Altogether, this was a most dis¬ 
agreeable day. The wind, the weather, and the sea 
were against us; and it being the first, too, of 
our being alone, rendered it more dispiriting and 
wretched. We jjiight be said to be fairly at 

sea, and henceforth the incidents of our voyage, for 
some time to come, arc purely nautical. 


i 
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CIIAP. IV. 

FAIRLY AT SEA. — GOOD QUALITIES OF THE VESSEL.- 

A NAUTICAL POST-OFFICE.— SHORE' SICKNESS.— COLDER 

WEATHER.-VALUE OF OLD , NEWSPAPER SCRAPS.— 

ROUTINE OF DAILY LIFE. " 

Monday 1 Oth. — On Monday the 10th, we had, in 
tlie morning, strong westerly breezes, rain, and thick 
weather. At noon, and the early part of the 
afternoon, the. wind was light from the 8. W., but 
towards midnight it again blew strong from that 
quarter, accompanied with heavy rain. We had but 
very little darkness now at night, and at ten p.m. we 
could clearly make out Ilona Island bearing from us 
S.W. by S. about eight miles. 

Tuesday lltlt .—At five^o’clock .on the following 
morning it was blowing hard from the westward 
with constant rain ; bift at noon it moderated and 
became very clqpr, gradually assuming a steady 
westerly breeze and filfe weather, though with a 
heavy head sea. * 

Wednesday 12 tli .—The following day we had, at 
first, light southerly and siuth-westerly winds, with 
rain, which suddenly changed, about six r. m., to a 
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strong breeze from the north, soon freshening to a 
gale, with high sea and ha^y weather. We now 
found the vessel* t<3 be an excellent sea-boat, hardly- 
shipping any water in comparison to what is expected 
of small ships jn general. She was also very tight, 
<hcr pumps not having once been uaed from necessity. 

Thursday 13 th .»— The next morning the wind 
was fair, but blowing hard from X. X. E., with 
drizzling rain and a heavy sea. Sail had to be 
reduced to a double-reefed mainsail and storm jib. 
At noon, and during the subsequent part of the day, 
it was more moderate, and accordingly all sail was 
made upon the vessel. Our position at noon of this 
day was lat. 59° 19', long. 13° 42', and at the end af 
the twenty-four hours we found that we had enjoyed 
a good run of 140 miles, the test we had yet ex¬ 
perienced. The weather on this day', though com¬ 
fortable, was yet colder than usual; but I did not 
intend changing any of my light shore apparel until 
absolutely obliged; hoping thereby gradually to 
accustom myself to that stride of temperature which 
I must eventually endure. 

Friday 14 th .— Throughout thisTlay' w r e had steady 
breezes and fair weather, until the evening, when 
the wind fell light and calm with a cloudy sky'. 

Saturday 1 5th. — Tha next twcnty-foiy: hours 
gave us light airs frVanlS. E. to N. E., with clear 
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weather.and a smooth sea. At 2.30 r. M. a cask 
containing letters, &c., addressed to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, was thrown overboard for the purpose 
of ascertaining the direction of the current. 

The day being so calm and fair, it.was determined 
to put the hohljto rights, placing therein all the 
superfluous things we had in the store-room, and 
leaving out only such necessaries as we required for 
a certain length of time. A victualling scale was 
also drawn up and submitted to Commander Forsyth; 
upon his* approval, it was appointed for regular 
weekly distribution. 

Sunday 1 6 th .— Until the evening of this day we 
lwd moderate' easterly and south-easterly breezes. 
It was the first Sunday, properly speaking, we had 
had at sea, and truly did we all enjoy it. It proved 
a day of perfect rest and loveliness. The weather 
was delightful; a gentle wind, a clear sky, and 
calm sea, with a warm and genial air, prevailed 

i 

throughout, and the vess,u glided along noiselessly 
and almost imperceptibly. The arrangement for 
performing divine service had been fixed on the 
previous evening 'hy Commander Forsyth, wljo this 
morning, at 10 . 30 , read prayers and a sermon. All 
the men attended, and appeared to take a devout 
interest^in their religious duties. 

About seven P. M. the w^ad freshened up from the 
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southward, with dark cloudy weather, and during 
the ensuing night it continued increasing from the 
S. W. and westtfafd. On the morning of the 17th 
it was blowing *rather strong, and by the afternoon 
had reached to. a hard gale with squalls, and rain, 
•and a heavy head sea. If the preceding day had 
been remarkably «fine and peaceable, this was a? 
remarkably stormy and restless; for during the 
whole twenty-four hours there was nothing but 
shortening sail, and attending to the heavy seas 
which now and then broke their tops* short off 
against us. Not one moment did our little craft 
give us any rest. To sit, or stand, or lie, was 
equally the same. Truly ££ tossed to and fro by the 
billows of the deep,” she was like a mere bladder 
upon the water; and at no time, before, had any of us 
experienced so disagreeably her lively and incessant 
motion. For myself, I was all but sea-sick, and it 
was only by taking a remedial dose that I was 
enabled to ke£p up. Several of the men were 
affected in like manner, anjj I believe there was not 
one of us that did not, in some measure or other, 
sensil^y experience the singular fiisagreeableness of 
this day. 

It was at about three p.m. that I was desired to 
see one of the men, wlioj complained of severe pains 
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across the bottom of hie chest; and of general illness. 
I had, before, been obliged to pay some attention to 
a few of the men, who»had expet ieiiccd sundry ail¬ 
ments, arising from change of life and diet; but the 
present was of a more serious nature, than any I had 
yet had to do with. I found that the man had been 
drinking to excess while on shore, and that his ill¬ 
ness now, indeed, arose from, that one cause only. 
It will be sufficient to observe that I treated him 
accordingly ; and though I had at first some trouble 
and anxiety, jet in five days’ time he was suffi¬ 
ciently recovered to be put again on duty ; though 
it was not for a long time afterwards that I allowed 
him to take any grog. 

Tuesday 18 th. — This day throughout was very 
rough, with a foul wind and high sea. In the 
evening the gale increased, with dark threatening 
weather, and showers of snow and sleet. Our vessel, 
however, proved herself an admirable sea-boat, 
shipping but little water, /lad riding'Vcry easily over 
the lofty waves that rushed incessantly and fiercely 
towards her. All night the wind continued to in¬ 
crease. Sail after‘sail was taken in, until, about four 
A.M. of the 19th,, during a heavy gale from the west¬ 
ward and sharp snowstorms, we were obliged to 
heave to under a double-reefed mainsail; for the first 
time since leaving home. \At noon of this day, the 
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southern point of Greenland (Cape Farewell) bore 
from us nearly W. £N. about ^75 miles. 

• Towards midnight the giile abated, and light 
breezes, with showers, and a cross sea, followed. 
All sail was again made; but the -wind being ad- 
Verse, little was done in the way of progress. 

The weather dirring this day w'as much .colder, 
and^I was compelled to exchange the thin summer 
apparel, which I had worn on shore, for some of a 
heavier and warmer nature. For the first time, I 
found it necessary to put on my heaviest sea-boots, 
and hose belonging to them, on account of the sea 
washing on board so much. 

Thursday 20th, Friday 21st. — The next day 
brought light easterly airs and pleasant weather; and 
the following, moderate breezes,•calms, and, again, 
light winds, accompanied in the afternoon with dark 
cloudy weather. Towards midnight the breeze 
freshened up from the westward, attended with 
heavy ruin. During the forenoon, I was enabled 
to examine a large case containing newspapers and 
printed scraps, that had hitherto been on deck, ex¬ 
posed io the §eas, from having no room below to 
place it. Of course, nearly all the papers -were 
wetted sorely, and it took me many days thoroughly 
to dry them. My object in bringing s« large 
a supply of newspapers may be briefly stated. I 
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have often, myself, when at sea, felt the greatest 
delight from perusing p journal, however old it might 
be ; and I was convinced that during the long winter 
sojourn that we anticipated, many, if not all of those 
I now brought with me, would prove most acceptable. 
I had, too, weekly papers for the past four or five 
years, ;tnd these, I thought, would be gladly perused 
by those who had been so long absent from their 
native land, should we be fortunate enough to fall in 
with them. Our worthy friend “ Punch,” and the 
‘‘Illustrated London News,” would come in most 
amusingly to us when we had nought else to do, 
during the long dark nights wc should experience; 
Snd of these I had two or three volumes. My 
budget of scraps was a complete omnium gatherum 
of literary and gercral information. I used to con 
them over after some extra fatigue for an hour or 
two of an evening; and when I felt myself unable to 
read a book of any kind, I could turn to these, and 
be well amused with them*. They were not too long 
and prosy, nor too sliojt and unmeaning ; but, as a 
whole, full of interest and edification. These scraps, 
then, with my newspapers, I took du<j care of, look¬ 
ing forward to the time when all hands would, as I 
felt assured, fully appreciate their value. 

Saturday 22nd. — On tjic 22nd we had the wind 
very variable, between fairhmd foul, and occasionally 
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both ; principally from the W. to N. E. The 
weather, too, was alternately *3lear and cloudy, and 
the air much colder. This arose, probably, from the 
wind blowing off the icy coast of Greenland, to which 
we were then fast approaching; being, at noon, only 
220 miles from Cape Farewell. Icebergs, too, were 
hourly expected; and the temperature of th« water 
wasjfrequently tried, though I only registered it once 
a day. There was n peculiarity in the colour of the 
water the whole way, which I had never observed so 
extensively on any other voyage. Instead of its 
being of the usual blue appearance, it had more the 
look that soundings would have caused it to present. 
It was always of a dirty-looking green, or muddy 
aspect; excepting on this one day, when it assumed 
an ultramarine hue. 

Hitherto we had gone on as well as we perhaps 
could have expected ; but, now, began a series of 
baffling and vexatious trials, which, in the shape of 
foul winds and heavy gales, delayed us in nearly 
one position a whole week.* What we gained one 
day we lost the next; and to look at our track 
chart, nny stranger might think we had had nothing 
else to do but to trace and retrace Our steps in any 
direction except that in which we were bound.* But 

About this same placf, toe, Sir Edward Parry, in his cele¬ 
brated first voyage, was much delayed. 
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a ship is always at the iport of the winds and waves; 
and what it does not please Him, who holds the winds 
and the waves in Ilis keeping, to grant us, we must 
be contented to do without. The* day ended, to¬ 
wards midnight, with squally and unsettled weather, 
and symptoms of a gale. 

Sunday 23 d .—This Sunday was a very different one 
from the last- It was a rough unpleasant day. with 
a heavy breeze from the westward and N. W.; right 
against us; and producing a disagreeable high sea. 
The weather was cloudy and cold, and divine service 
had to be performed below, in the cabin. 

Monday 24th .—The next morning brought us no 
improvement. Throughout the whole day it was 
blowing a strong westerly gale, with a high sea and 
heavy showers of r!rin. Thick fogs occasionally en¬ 
veloped us in darkness, and rendered our position still 
more disagreeable. Indeed, the whole past week had 
been very dispiriting, no progress having been made, 
and yet every day fraught with anxiety and im¬ 
portance. Already, as eve judged, late in the season, 
every twenty-four hours’ delay, we suspected, would 

i 

increase the difficulties in our way across the ice in 

Baffin’s Bay. The last two days had added to our 

distance from Cape Farewell, instead of diminishing 

it; and we were now 258 mi4es from that extreme point 

* 

pf Greenland : last Saturday we had been only 220. 
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Tuesday 25th. — At ten 3^ m., however, it mode¬ 
rated, and for the next twenty-four hours we had light 
winds and finer weather from the same quarter; 
but this was still against us, and we could do but 
little in the way of getting on. 

Our daily life was this : — 

At half-past six*I used to turn out; and* warm 
or cgld, wet or dry, tflke an immediate ablution in 
the pure and natural element. For half an hour I 
would then walk on deck, fair or foul; and, a little 
before eight, examine the men’s forecastle; see to 
their condition, and whether any of them were sick ; 
and if so, give them medicine. At eight bells, I 
would then take the chronometrical time for Captain 
Forsyth, while he observed the altitude of the sun, 
to get our longitude. Latterly 4 used, by his de¬ 
sire, to take a set of sights also myself, taking the 
time from a common watch, and comparing it after¬ 
wards with the chronometer. The chronometers 
were then wound up by me, and the thermometer, 
barometer, &c., registered. 

At eight o’clock the two mates went to breakfast; 
the captain qnd I getting ours soon after them. 
During the forenoon I had to attend to the stores, 
provisions, &c.; write my accounts, journals, and 
other papers; and at noon*worked up the ship’s reck¬ 
oning, the observations, and write the ship’s log, ex- 
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■j 

amining our present position and future course. All 
this was done under (tommander^ Forsyth’s superin¬ 
tendence : and I am truly indebted to him for the 
opportunities he afforded me for brushing up the old 
knoAvledge I had on the subject. *Thc mates had 
their dinner at noon: the captain and I at three 
r. M.; after which, a stroll for an hour or so on deck 
was taken by both of us. Tea came round at six, 
and at eight r. m. I used to try the temperature of 
the air on deck, and of the sea. After that, we 
would read together in the stern cabin. At ten, we 
would take our hot grog; and, generally about eleven, 
when free from rough weather or the neighbourhood 
of ice, turn in for the night. Often, however, the 
captain and I have been on deck for hours; care and 
anxiety upon his mind; and the same, very na¬ 
turally, though in a smaller degree, upon mine. 
Very little candle was required below at night, as 
there was seldom more than, an hour or two’s dark¬ 
ness during any part of Our voyage, until we were 
returning. It was not •long after this date, more¬ 
over, that we had continued daylight through the 
whole twenty-four hours. 

The men had their amusements and regular occu¬ 


pations. Divided into the usual watches, there was 
plenty of them at all times to handle the ship easily ; 
and it was very rare that all* hands, unless when 
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among ice, and then not vetV often, were required 
on deck at the same time. Consequently, they had 
their entire portion of rest almost unbroken; and the 

t 

regular life they led, the good and liberal supply of 
food furnished them, and their owp contented and 
cheerful minds, produced the natural and certain 
results to be looked for. They increased in "health 
and •appearance; and instead of dwindling away in 
the cold, became more robust and florid. Every 
Saturday evening (oftener when necessary, or when 
heavy labour was performed) a glass of grog was 
given them: the fiddle was brought on deck, if 
weather permitted, the merry dance and song went 
round, wives and sweethearts were drunk with honest 
warmth of feeling; and never was there a happier 
set of fellows than they seemed. "'Pleased with their 
vessel and those who commanded them, satisfied with 
what they received, ardent in the cause in which 
they had embarked, and illl more or less humbly, and 
in a manly way, depending upon their God, they 
presented precisely the sort* of crew that the most 
enthusiastic and daring man would wish to have with 
him oit any sort of enterprise. 

My own feelings at this time •were light and 
buoyant, though earnestly wishing we could get on 
somewhat faster. I eoulu say in truth: 
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“ My bark is on the waters, my home is on the sea; 

For I .jvc to ride 
On the .-wild blue tide,’ 

And merrily, merrily be.” 

And often have I hummed this* bit of doggrcl 
rhyme, when the gale has been blowing highest. 
There «was justice in the captain’s remark, that I 
“ was never so happy as in a gale of wind,” to which 
I always added, “if it is fair, Sir, not without.” I 
wanted to get to our destination, and to commence 
our actual labours; and anything and everything 
that would help us thither was good to me. 
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ciiap. v. 

SUCCESSION OF FOUL* WINDS AND HEAVY GALES, j— HOVE 

TO.-THE FIRST ICEUEgG.-HOUNDING CAPE FAREWELL. 

—%>RIFT-WOOI>.-MAGNIFICENT MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 

Tuesday 25th.- — This day, as I have observed, 
brought us no improvement as regarded our pro¬ 
gress. The weather was finer, but the winds were 
light and against us. But, as it afterwards ap¬ 
peared, this was but a lull in the series of gales 
we had lately had and were still to have: for during 
the next night (Wednesday 26th^ it began to blow 
again with great fury from the westward, ac¬ 
companied by a heavy sea, and greater cold than 
we had yet exj|pricncedt In vain the little Albert 
tried to stem it, plunging and driving and tossing 
the crest of each fierce wav<f over her bows as if in 
proud contempt: it would not do.. Struggling and 
staggefing under the tremendous seas that rolled 
towards her, she evidently needed * relief ; and ac¬ 
cordingly the small portion of canvass that remained 

• % 

upon her was still further lessened for the purpose, 
and she was then hove to. Lightly did she then 

E 
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ride upon the waters,^grateful, poor thing, for the 
boon we had thus afforded her. 

Thursday 27th. — The following morning the gale 
abated, and all sail was made, to light breezes from 
the westward and north. A complete change in the 
weather took place, and the sun in all its beauty was 
shining in a cloudless sky, while the wind was like 
a gentle summer breeze. That wind, however, 'con¬ 
tinued foul; and thus were we in the same position 
as about a week previous. A fog-bank occasionally 
would arise, and a heavy swell from one quarter, 
with a counter swell in opposition, agitated the water 
gather unpleasantly. Several birds (mollemokcs) 
were about us this day; and a whale or two was 
observed spouting at a distance; also a porpoise 
darting away to the south-west. 

Friday 28th. — For a wonder, we had a fair wind 
this morning; but it was too good to last long. 
A few hours, and it then turned foul again, falling 
light at the same time, with thick foggy weather, and 
a cross sea. At noon there was a strong south-westerly 
breeze, with alternate rain and fog; and in the 
evening light westerly winds with the same thick 
heavy weather. 

Saturday 29th. — The wind was fair again on this 
morning, blowing gently from the southward and 
south-east, but accompanied by a dense fog, and occa- 
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sionally very heavy rain. A Remarkable sea speedily 
arose ; and the barometer facing quickly during the 
morning, denoted the approach of another gale. But 
the afternoon passed away without any other symp¬ 
toms of it, except an increasing swell from the 
northward. Our dead reckoning at noon gave us 
about seventy-three miles from Cape Farewell^ which 
bor<? about N. W. of us; so that it was not desirable 
for us to get nearer* that little known and dangerous 
locality. The wind had gradually veered round 
towards the north; and though keeping light. Cap¬ 
tain Forsyth, with great judgment and skill, began, 
as evening approached, to shorten sail; and well \va> 
it that he did so: for at seven o’clock, with little 
notice, it was blowing very hard £rom N. by E., and 
a tremendously high sea tumbling in upon us. It 
was indeed the grim spirit of the Greenland Cape 
pouring forth his vial of wrath upon our tiny bark, 
for daring to venture near his dreaded haunts. But 
she stood the attack boldly. As if in contempt at 
the monster’s efforts to destroy or injure her, she 
refused to ship even a drop of wattr, comparatively 
speaking, after we had hove her to again at nine 
r. M. Tier rocking and pitching, however, was 
beyond all description; fey* higher and higher rose 
the seas, any one of them, if breaking on board, 
enough to instantly overwhelm her; and fiercer and 
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fiercer blew the wind. Her lee bulwarks ■were frc- 

r 

quently right under water ; and a eask that was lashed 
on that side of the deck was fairly lifted up and thrown 
into the sea, the lashing alone saving it from being 
entirely lost. It seemed as if all the preceding gales 
had united in this one. For the first time we had to 
close reef the mainsail, the only sail now standing; 
and at ten o’clock it was almost a question whether 
even that morsel of canvass would not be blown out 
of the bolt ropes. During the whole night it con¬ 
tinued thus; the sea being higher than many of the 
men had ever seen it here before for. years, though 
their lives had been almost passed in annual voy¬ 
ages to this region. Those who had been to Cape 
Horn or the Cape of Good Hope, of course had 
seen heavier; although, in my opinion, it merely 
consisted in the length and not the height of the 
seas. 

The howling of the wind was so distinctly heard 
below in our cabins, the motion of the vessel was 

o 

so great, and the plunging and lurching so heavy on 

my particular side (being to leeward that night), 

• # • 

that I could get but little sleep, and it was late 
in the morning before I sank into oblivion. When I 
awoke ygain (Sunday 30th), the wind had greatly 
subsided, though still blowing a heavy gale with a 
dull cloudy sky. At noon it moderated sufficiently 
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to permit our making a little sail; but ^tlie weather 

was altogether so rough, that divine service could 

0 • • 0 # 

not be performed this day. At noon we made our- 
selves ninety-five miles from Cape Farewell, and I 
ascended to the mast-head to see if the land * could be 
made out, it being clearer; but I failed in doing so. 
In the afternoon it was more moderate and cleftr, with 
the .wind at north-west. Increased sail was made, as 
we could set it: but at night, again, the gale fresh¬ 
ened up, and we had to make all snug and fast as 
before. The following morning (Monday, July 1st) 
the same foul wind and weather continued, though 
with far lighter breezes, ending in calms and rain 
through the night. 

Tuesday 2nd. — At two A. m. of the next day we 
passed the first iceberg about a mile off. A breeze 
soon afterwards came from the eastward, and actually 
continued fair for nine hours! when it again returned 
to its old foul-weatlier quarter in the west. 

At four A. m. two more icebergs were passed, and 
several pieces of drift-wood. • "With i*eference to the 
latter, which is so frequently found in the seas 
about .the coast of Greenland, I may, in passing, ob¬ 
serve, that that eminent scientific arctic voyager. 
Dr. Scoresby, states that the origin of it is traced to 

* Cape Farewell can be seen that distance: Parry having 
sighted it 100 miles off. 
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some country beyond tjia pole, and may be brought 
forward in aid of the opinion that^ there exists a sea 
communication between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
— a notion that receives additional strength from 
the circumstance; of some of the drift-wood being 
worm-eaten.* 

At ttn a. M. of this day the land was said to have 
been seen bearing from X. to E. by N. sixty five 
miles; but I believe neither Captain Forsyth nor 
myself fairly made it out. However, our position 
was then such as to have brought it within our view, 
had the haze in that quarter been removed, and it is 
probable that some one really did sec it. Remainder 
of the day clear and cold. 

Wednesday 3d. — In the morning of this day we 
had a fair but liyllt breeze and smooth water. At 
noon it was calm, or nearly so. Our smallest boat 
(the dingey) was hoisted out; and, getting into her, 
I had a pull round the ship fjra short distance. As 
we had fairly turned the extreme point of Southern 
Greenland, we might 1*3 said to have just entered 
Davis’ Straits, and cleared the tempestuous Northern 
Ocean. This was hardly so, yet we were willing to 
admit of its being so; and it was with some degree 

* Vide, his work on the Arctic Regions, ch. i. p. 3., a most 
invaluable fund of information on all subjects connected with 
that almost unknown part of the world. 
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of curiosity that I looked upoJ| the “ Prince Albert,” 

as she now lazily lifted to the swell, to see how she 

had stood the rough handling she had hitherto ex- 
•» 

perienced. It was the first time, out of the ship, I 
had seen her when fairly at sea, and well pleased 
was I with the look she presented. First pulling 
right away on the starboard beam; then ahefld, and 
running athwart her bows, resting a moment in the 
line of her eye; and, finally, dropping the boat and 
ranging up under her stern; I had a good exami¬ 
nation of her on all sides, and well did she bear the 
test. Not a single yarn appeared to be displaced 
about her rigging, and the very paint upon her sides^ 
did not seem the least discoloured. But the point I 
most thought of was her qualifications for the service 
she would now very speedily be entering upon. In 
the boat with me were two old whalers, who, ob¬ 
serving me examining our mutual home, said, “ She’s 
small, Sir, but .a bonnfo thing for a’ that. We’re 
not afraid of her, but she’ll do her duty well; ” and 
so I myself thought. Alon6 in that wide world of 
waters; with the heaving sea coining in from the 
south-\Yest; all her sails set* to a faint breeze, and a 
fast-falling mist beginning to spread abroad; she 
looked at first sight incapable of doing anything that 
would be wanted of her; yet, upon longer exami- 
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nation, watching her steady and graceful movements, 
her quiet and almost imperceptible motion while 
shooting ahead without any apparent cause,— there 
being so little wind, — and the sharp wedge-like 
formation of her bows; strengthened and fortified, 
not only there but throughout her whole hull; it 
was evident that she would answer; and that good 
work could be got out of her. I jumped on board, 
none the less proud of the little craft to which I 
belonged, from the examination I had thus externally 
made of her. The dingey was then hoisted up astern, 
to be ready, if necessary, for lowering on the instant 
if any emergency should require her services. 

In the latter part of the afternoon the weather 
became thick and foggy, with a foul wind from the 
northward; our course now being in that direction, 
instead of any longer westward. 

Thursday Ath. — This day we had calms, and light 
airs from the southward and south-east, with thick 
cloudy weather and smooth sea. Very poor progress. 
At noon Cape Desolation,— which, as Captain Fitz- 
james observes, ‘‘sounds Polar enough,”—was dis¬ 
tant about 101 miles. 

Friday 5th.— >'Light winds were now as prevalent 
as heavy gales had been before our rounding Cape 
Farewell. Smooth water, ‘genial weather, and no ice 
in sight, made pleasant sailing of it to those who 
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might like such a listless lii-p, but I believe there 
were very few of us who admired it. Some change, 
however, was made this day in our accustomed work, 
for the ice saws, crow’s nest, &c., were got out to 
be duly prepared ; possibly, for speedy use. 

Saturday 6th. — This morning I went on deck 
rather earlier than usual, and was quite enchanted 
witlf the loveliness of the scene that met my view. 
There was a fine gentle breeze from the eastward 
(fair), with a smooth sea, and not a cloud to be seen, 
except on the distant horizon ahead, where a fog- 
bank hung as if in doubt whether to expand itself or 
sink altogether away from sight. Abeam of us hay 
the land, near enough to be seen, yet so wrapped in 
haze as to be imperfectly distinguished. The weather 
was unusually mild, I might sa y warm ; and I felt 
the heavy clothing I had lately worn too oppressive 
for me now. After breakfast it fell calm, and all 
the bedding vyis had *up on deck and aired, the 
berths well cleansed and sweetened, and an additional 
scrubbing given to the fofecastle and cabin. A 
great number of aquatic birds co^ld be seen around 
us, aiul Captain Forsyth, ‘being a good sportsman, 
soon brought down a few, which, liowever, we did 
not pick up when they fell. 

In the afternoon a breeze from the westward 
sprung up; and several bottle-noses, as the men called 
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them (a species of whale, I believe, not unlike a 
grampus ), were observed playing about us. 

At six p. M. an amplitude of the sun was taken, 
which gave the variation of the compass 5G° 36' W. 
This was in abort 62° lat., 52° 15' long. 

About half an hour afterwards we passed a 
moderstte-sizcd iceberg to the eastward of us. This 
was the first I had seen during the present voyage, 
the others having been observed during the night; 
but I was no novice to them, having fullcn in with 
several once before off Cape Horn. It was, however, 
somewhat singular that we should have met with an 
.iceberg here, in this precise spot, where Sir John Ross, 
in 1829 and at the same period of the year, also 
encountered one; and that similar to one he had 
formerly seen in the Isabella ten years before.* Our 
position this day was, throughout, very much the 
same as his in that year; and, bound for the same 
place, we could not but read his thriving and power¬ 
fully written narrative with a great deal of interest. 

Towards evening the breeze freshened from the 
westward, which, with beautiful smooth water, sent 
us along at about seven knots an hour; the best 
sailing, taking all in all, we had yet experienced. 

Sunday 1th. — Throughout this day fine steady 


* Vide lloss's Second Voyage. 
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breezes from the S. W., T^ith cloudy weather. 
Making a fine run of it in the twenty-four hours, 
the wind continuing fair. Three icebergs, one of 
them rather large, were passed during the day. 
Divine service was performed as usual. 

At noon we were off Uchtenfels, which was 
probably some seventy miles from us. Sir Jobn'Ross, 
too, was here on a Sunday in July (the 13th); only 
six days later, in 1820. 

Monday 8th. — At two A. M. next day the land 
was clearly seen, bearing east about forty miles. At 
six it was a most beautiful morning, at first calm, 
and then a light breeze from the northward. The 
sun was very warm, though the air felt cold. From 
aloft the land presented a very pretty appearance, 
showing itself like clustered groups of islets covered 
with ice and snow. 

During the morning we stood in towards the land, 
which was in tl«‘ neighbourhood of Nikasok; and at 
noon Pitie’s Mount bore S. E. about fifty miles. At 
eight F. m. variation by azimuth was ascertained to 
be 62° 15' W., and at nine we sounded in seventy- 
eight fathoms, 'having a bottom of speckled sand, 
stone, and rock. Lat. 64° 41', long*. 53° 34'. Re¬ 
mainder of the evening fine, clear, and calm. 

Tuesday 9th. — The morning of this day brought 
a great change of both wind and weather. It began 
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to blow hard from the northward, with a short 
jumping sea, a very keen cold wind, and gloomy 
weather. At ten, we had to shorten sail to in¬ 
creasing breezes; but the sky having become more 
clear, enabled us to get a fine view of the magnificent 
mountains about Coquin Sound, which lay right 
ahead f of us, as we stood to the north-east, on the 
larboard tack. One of these mountains was the 
celebrated Sukkertop (Sugar-loaf), which occasionally 
peeped out from the dense clouds, which surrounded 
it, in all its bold and lofty grandeur. 

In the morning we passed three icebergs, one of 
them very large; and at six r. m, saw another one 
to leeward of us. As the wind increased and sea 
began to rise, the ship was tacked to the westward, 
and stood off the land. The evening closed in with 
cold and disagreeable weather, rendered still more 
so, in appearance, by the now almost constant day¬ 
light through the whole twenty-four hours. 

Hitherto we had met no ice, except the few bergs 
mentioned; but it was necessary now to keep a 
sharp look-out for it, and consequently all hands 
were on the alert. 

Wednesday 1< )th. — This day the wind was fair, 
and proved a fine steady breeze from the south-west, 
running us rapidly past the land at seven or eight 
miles per hour. In the morning some sleet and 
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snow fell; but after noon the weather became much 
warmer. We wcye. now preparing for calling at 
Whale Fish Islands, at which place it was hoped we 
should arrive on the following day, if the wind con¬ 
tinued the same. 

Our dinner this ,day was greatly improved by 
some cod-Jish, that had been caught early in the 
morn big, before the wind sprang up. It was ex¬ 
cellent eating; and I'believe the fish is considered of 
sufficient worth and goodness to have a few vessels 
from Scotland employed in catching and importing 
them. There is one particular place on this coast 
where they are said to be very numerous, and some 
small ships have made an excellent trade of it. 
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TAKING TIIE FIRST ICE_HEAVY GA^ES AND SNOWSTORMS. 

-DANGEROUS POSITION.-DISCS.-CURIOUS APPEARANCE 

OK TIIE RAND_TIIE SOLITARY GRAVE.-MOSQUITOES. 

— NUMEROUS ICEBERGS.-AN ARCTIC MIDNIGHT. 

Thursday 11 th. — During the past niglit we had the 
same strong and favourable breeze from the south¬ 
west; and on the next morning it continued steady 
in that quarter, accompanied with thick hazy weather 
and rain. Several large icebergs were passed, and at 
eight a.m. we suddenly came upon a “stream”* of 
ice, extending from S. E. to N. W. We had come so 
quickly and unexpectedly upon this “stream” (not 
having seen it, owing to the thick weather, until 
close aboard of it), that promptitude of decision and 
movement was absolutely necessary. It was one of 

those moments when the seaman comes forward, and 

• « 

by boldly acting, either in the one way or the other, 
shows what he is made of. In the present case the 
question instantly arose as to whether the vessel 

* A “ stream ” is an oblong collection of drift ice, the pieces 
of which are continuous. 
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should at once run through the ice now before her, 
or wait until clearer and milder weather came. It 

• • t 

will be unnecessary to explain at length how the 
former or the latter might have proved best or worst: 
but suffice it that with the wind blowing dead upon 
the “ stream,” and a sea rising, to keep it under our 
Ice, that is with ourselves between the wind and it, it 
would have been highly imprudent when there was a 
fair possibility of getting through it safely. The mate, 
as ice-master, was asked by the captain which, in his 
opinion, was best. lie advised heaving to, to wind¬ 
ward of it., and waiting. The second mate was then 
asked; and he, without knowing the other’s opinion, 
strongly urged the necessity of running through 
at once. Now here were two opinions in direct 
opposition; which of these was tlie best to follow ? 
Captain Forsyth, using his own judgment, very 
wisely decided upon the latter, and accordingly run 
the ship on. And a pretty sight, too, it was, as the 
“ Prince Albert,” under easy and working sail, in a 
moment or two more entered the intricate channels 
that were presented to her between^numerous bergs 
and piefces of ioe, rough and’smooth, large and small, 
new and old, dark and white. As I have stated, it 
was hazy weather, snowing and raining at the time; 
and all hands having been summoned on deck, were 
wrapped in their oil-skin dresses and waterproof 
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overcoats. Standing on the topsail-yard was the 
second mate conning the ship; half-way up the 
weather rigging clung the captain, watching and 
directing as necessary; while aft, on the raised counter 
near the wheel, stood the chief mate telling the 
helmsman how to steer. 

Thi! being the first ice in any large and con¬ 
tinuous quantity that we had met, I looked at it 
with some curiosity. The moment we had entered 
within the outer edge of the stream the water became 
as smooth as a common pond on shore; and it was 
positively a prett}' sight to see that little vessel 
dodging in and out and threading her way among 
the numerous pieces of ice that beset her proper and 
direct course. The ice itself presented a most 
beautiful appearance both in colour and form, being 
variegated in every direction. "We were soon in the 
very thick of it; and before five minutes had elapsed 
from our first taking it wc could .see no apparent 
means of either going on or retracing our steps. 

But it was well managed, and after about an hour’s 

. • 

turning hither qpd thither, this way and that way, 
straight and crooked, we got fairly through, and 
found clear water beyond. 

We then hauled up for the land about Whale Fish 
Islands ; finding, by our dead reckoning at noon, that 
we had got too far to the westward. This brought 
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us unfortunately on a wind; and, as it was blowing 
hard, we had to shorten sail. 

In the afternoon the wind increased greatly; and 
at last we were obliged again to heave to. Fortunate 
was it, however, that we were to leeward of the ice 
instead of being on the other side, else we might 
have drifted right down upon some of it, anti have 
bcemmuch injured. 

Thursday 11 th .—‘Throughout the night the wind 
blew a complete hurricane, and the short high sea 
was perfectly furious; lashing about in all directions 
with the madness of a maelstrom, and with a 
violence that, apparently, nothing could resist. 
Heavy squalls, with sharp sleet and snowstorms 
from the southward, added to the fearful tempest 
that was raging. It was impossible*to see three miles 
ahead, the weather being so thick. Occasionally 
an iceberg would dart out through the mist, heaving 
its huge body up and* down in frightful motion, 
now advancing, next receding, and again approaching 
with anything but pleasant proximity. Our little 
vessel, however, as usual, stood it well. Could we 
have divested purselves of the reality of the scene*, 
it might have been likened to a fancy picture, in 
which some strange and curious dance was being 
represented between the sea, the ice, and the ship; 
the latter, by the aid of the former, gallantly lifting 

F 
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herself to, and then declining from the other. But 
it was too real; and the greater danger of the land 
being possibly near, was too strongly impressed upon 
our minds, to allow any visionary feeling to possess 
us at the time* It was the worst and most dan¬ 
gerous night we had yet had, and hardly a man on 
board 1 rested quietly below until the height of it was 
past. . No undue timidity, however, was evinced; 
but there is a point beyond. which boldness be¬ 
comes mere rash and absurd folly. That point was 
attained on this particular night; and wisely, most 
wisely, making for the land, as we were, was the 
vessel made snug and hove to. I was on deck all 
the time, with the exception of about three hours: 
and Captain Forsyth only lay down for an hour. 

At midnight it was rather more clear, with a lull 
in the wind. To determine our precise position, a 
little sail was made ; and we stood in for the land, 
passing a number of large 'icebergs. At two A. M. 
(Friday 12th), however, the wind increased again, and 
the weather became more thick. At this moment 
land was seen on our lee-bow, though at sufficient 
distance to give us, if need be, 1*0014 to wca*\ The 
land, now discovered, was very high, dark and bold; 
and from its appearance we concluded it to be the 
Island* of Disco. We continued on towards it, 
drifting more than sailing, as the vessel was kept 
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well jammed up in the wind; but at five o’clock the 
gale was found Jto.be yet increasing; and accord¬ 
ingly the ship was wore oft shore to the N. W. with 
sail again reduced; and at eight A. M., for the 
second time during the past twenty-four hours, 
hove to. 

About ten, a tremendous sea came rolling on 
towards us. We had hoped to have seen it pass, as 
all the others did, qifietly under our keel; but it was 
not so. Owing to the furious lashing of the waters 
here, and, I imagine, the vast number of icebergs 
around, which caused a sort of eddy or counter swell, 
it broke short off, topping over our bows and de¬ 
luging the deck fore and aft as we had never expe¬ 
rienced before. Fortunately nothing was swept 
away; and, beyond a more than usual tremulous 
motion that was imparted to the ship, no other notice 
of it was discernible. No vessel could behave better 
than the “ Prince Albert ” did. 

In the afternoon it snowed very hard ; the gale 
continuing; while we, ourselves, were all busy in 
keeping the ship clear of the bergSj* by making and 
shortening sail as required, being obliged to run cither 
by, or away from them. At six P. m. ft was somewhat 
more moderate, and we again stood in for the land. 
At half-past eight, we sighted it through the thick 
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haze and rain, which now began to descend. The 
wind was evidently falling, though still blowing hard; 
but the weather was excessively cold, and at intervals, 
when the rain ceased, it snowed very fast. At ten r.M. 
we were sufficiently near the shore to examine it well, 
and sec about our right position. That it was either 
the Island of Disco, or somewhere a little to the 
south of Cape Chidlcigh, was quite evident; ntad it 
became a matter of anxiety to ascertain which of the 
two it would prove. The latter, according to the 
description of the men, was a moderately high head¬ 
land with a low projecting point; and, therefore, after 
passing it, a channel of water ought to have been 
seen ; on the other side of which was Whale Fish 
Island. But, here, we could perceive nothing like it; 
although our dead reckoning, as carefully worked as 
could be, set us down exactly in its latitude. If then 
this was Disco, we must have been driven far to 
leeward; and, consequently, with the wind in its 
present position, and blowing as it did, we should be 
quite unable to work in for the harbour. I was fre¬ 
quently aloft, prying earnestly into the dark fiord * 
that opened out ahead of us, and bitterly cold did I 

* I have since suspected it was Lively Bay we were off at 
this time, from the similarity of the opening before us to that 
place, as described on the chart. 
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feci there; but it was soon found, from a continuation 

of the land, that we must either make more northing, 

• * • 

or 20 back southward for Whale Fish Island. 

Having nothing else to depend upon but the dead 
reckoning. Captain Forsyth determined, at half-past 
^en, to bear up on his proper course to the north, 
under gentle sail. Accordingly, we were soon rftnning 
along the land at a more rapid rate and with 
pleasanter motion, .all the time anxiously looking 
out to see if Cape Chidleigh would present itself; but 
no Cape Chidleigh came before our earnest 'gaze. 
Several prominent points of land, as they severally 
shot out from the thick haze ahead, gave hopes that 
we had got to the desired spot at last; but, upon 
nearing sufficiently, we could perceive others running 
away beyond them; and thus proving that neither 
could be the right one. Both Captain Forsyth and 
myself remained on deck, fortifying ourselves, as we 
best could, against the pitiless wind, snow, rain, and 
biting cold; but^^.ough there was enough of dreari¬ 
ness in the noonday-midnight look, yet there was, 
also, somewhat in the aspect of nature ashore to 
compensate for all. 

The mountains upon our right were covered 
with snow ; their lofty pinnacles, like needles, cut¬ 
ting through the dense clouds around, and'appear¬ 
ing like the tapering spires of so many cathedrals. 

r 3 
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At, times, tlicsc mountains were enveloped in a 
thick haze; then again looming through, and pre- 
senting the most curious and fantastic forms, pyra¬ 
mids upon pyramids displaying their sides to our 
view. The valleys, what little of them could be 
seen, appeared to be filled with snow; yet neither 
these, 'nor any portion of the land, seemed to convey 
the idea of our being in an icy and barren region. 
It was more like a misty picture produced upon the 
stage of a theatre than a semblance of reality. To 
the west, however, where the heaving sea dashed 
high and furiously upon the now restless bergs, 
one could well believe that he was in no other place 
but the threshold of the frozen zone. 

About three A. m., with considerably less wind, and 
clearer weather, the vessel was left in charge of the 
proper officer of the watch, with orders to keep 
a bright look out, and stand gently on; and we then 
went below to get some rest* 

Thenceforward the wind died 4 )ny ; the gale was 
hushed, the storm gone ; and cold, and rain, and snow 
alike disappeared; giving place to a change as sudden 
as it was, for present relief, truly delightful. At 
seven a. m. it was quite calm, with fine clear weather, 
and a brilliant sun shining in all its vigorous warmth 
upon us. The sea had gone down; and the little 
“ Prince,” with all her sail set, was drying her 
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canvass, and lazily lifting her hull to a gentle swell, 
in an open bay on the western coast of Disco. 

When I went on deck at* eight, it seemed like 
another transformation in a scenic representation at 
some large temple of the Drama. I could hardly 
believe myself awake, so great was the change from 
the time when, only five hours before, I had gone 
belo^y. We were lying near an anchorage; and our 
boat, I found, had g£>ne ashore to get some water. I 
was vexed that I had not been called at the time by 
the officer on deck, so that I could have accompanied 
her; but he, supposing I more needed rest than boat- 
work, allowed me to sleep on. 

The mountains, I now noticed, were much more 
free from snow than they appeared to be on the pre¬ 
vious night; and from this, I augtfted, as I had read 
somewhere, an open season. When the boat returned, 
I was informed that they had discovered an Euro¬ 
pean’s grave on shore,, with an inscription on the 
rough wooden tablet at its head. This inscription 
stated that “John Hunter of Shetland, late of the 
Joseph Green , whaler, of Peterhead, was buried 
there ip August 1847 and, from &hat I afterwards 
learned, it appears that he had die$ of some «ort of 
fever, while the vessel being unable to get through 
Melville Bay that year, was returning with the inten¬ 
tion of trying the southern passage. It was, indeed, 

r 4 
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a lone and solitary spot, in some of the wildest and 

most majestic scenes of nature. Our men, with the 

• T 

true feeling of sailors,, replaced the board with the 
inscription, which had been blown down; and, writing 
upon it that fact, and the name of our vessel, date, 
&c., with a species of red chalk that was picked up 
there, Soluntarily paid the poor fellow the humble 
tribute of a wish for the repose of his soul, and .then 
left him again to his solitude. Reacc be with him! 

A quantity of mosquitoes, I was told, was met 
with on shore; thus proving, as Sir John Itoss in 
his Second Voyage observes, that these mischievous 
and annoying insects are not indigenous to warm 
climates only. Several flowers, and some good moss 
and grass were also seen and gathered. I have, 
unfortunately, lost the few specimens brought on 
board for me; and have nothing remaining of Disco, 
except some of the moss gathered from the head of 
the grave. 

At eight a breeze sprang up, fair for us; and we 
were soon standing on, though very slowly, towards 
the northward. At noon it was again calm, with 
exceedingly clear, and beautiful warm weather. By 
obseHlfcion of the sun we found our latitude to be 
70° 12'; which, with our positive position, determined 
from the bearings of the land now seen in minute 
distinctness, proved that we had been set, or drifted 
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to the northward, since our l^pt observation, at the 

rate of one mile per hour. 

• • * 

In the afternoon I counted more than a hundred 

* 

icebergs; but no field or stream ice could be seen. 
In the western horizon, too, there was evidently, 
as the mate said, a water sky; though it was im¬ 
possible to say how far we might actually find a 
clcar ;) sea in that direction if we went there. Cap¬ 
tain Forsyth, however, intended at that time, I 
believe, to have tried across from Upernaviek, fol¬ 
lowing as near as possible in the track of Sir John 
Ross in 1829; and, if I might venture an opinion 
here, I think we should have been able to have 
effected it as soon or sooner than we did by going 
through that intolerable place Melville Bay. But 
some information that was imparted to us, as will be 
presently seen, altered any such determination, and 
we pursued our way direct to the northwai’d. 

I may here observe, % by way of explanation, that 
the main body of ice extends, in general, from 
the cast coast at Melville Bay, south-west down 
Baffin’s Bay and Davis’s Straits to the west coast, 
where Jit joins the land ice. there, and rarely leaves 
it until late in the season. Vessels, tl^^fore, 
bound to the N. AV. coast, or Lancaster Sound, 
must either penetrate through this “ Middlft Pack,” 
as it is called, which is a very dangerous task. 
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or else try to work through the passages which 
are, almost always, save in bad years, found in 
Melville Bay. A reference to'the map will point 
out the difference of the two tracks as to length, 
&c.; but it frequently occurs that there are breaks 
in the middle ice of many miles in extent, and when 
such is the case a vessel can make a speedier and 
safer passage by taking that route. In 1829 
Sir John Boss found it so, and had a speedy run 
across from the cast coast to Lancaster Sound in 
only four days. 

The evening of this day was so beautiful that I 
could not think of retiring below, even after the usual 
hour of so doing had long passed. At midnight the 
sky was without a cloud, and not a breath of wind 
disturbed the glassy surface of the now peaceful sea; 
and, for the first time in my life, I beheld the sun 
above the horizon clear and brilliant, and of a more 
beautiful lustre, to my fancy, than it presented at 
any other period. For the novelty of the thing, I 
took an altitude at the moment of his passing the 
meridian below the pole. The height was 3 .° 12 ' 
above the horizbn, and .from that I computed our 
latit^^to be 70° 18'; which I judged to be very 
nearly if not quite correct. 

I remained on deck some time after this, watching 

7 O 
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the sun in his course,' and enjoying the holy tran¬ 
quillity that reigned around. 

It was now the commencement of another Sabbath 
morn; Sunday 14th. All nature appeared calmed, 
and buried in a gentle sleep; nor man nor beast 
seemed to possess anything of life. livery one on 
board except myself,— for the helmsman listlessly re¬ 
clined at his post, and the officer of the watch was 
dozing over the ship’s side, — had laid themselves 
down to rest below or to slumber on deck ready for a 
call if wanted ; and I, therefore, remained alone to 
enjoy that heavenly and most splendid scene; to 
commune with myself, and to thank Him who, but 
yesterday, was raging in the storm, and now ap¬ 
peared to smile softly in so sweet a midnight calm. 

To the S. E. of us rose thc # bold and lofty 
mountains of Disco, and the land about Merchant’s 
Bay in the Way gat; nearer, was Hare Island; and 
further on, beyond it, could be faintly seen the dark 
coast in the neighbourhood of Cape Cranstown. 
Icebergs, innumerable, lay in a state of the greatest 
repose, and added by their singular shapes and 
various. sizc3 to the beauty of the entire picture. 

After I had gloated myself with the enjoyi^bt of 
so exquisite a scene, I went below to my cabin, and 
entered the notes in my Diary which* I am n<5w tran¬ 
scribing. I then, at one A. M., also retired to rest. 
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CHAP. VII. 

THICK FOG.—vGUTTA FEKCIIA BOAT.-WATERING FROM 

AN ■’'CEBERG_T11E “ TRUKLOVE.” -MIDNIGHT VISITS. 

-STATE OF TIIE ICE. - Ul’EKNAVICK AND THE WOMAN 

ISLANDS-SOLITUDE.-TURNING OF AN ICEBERG.- 

ESQUIMAUX-DESPATCHES FOR ENGLAND. 

When I again went on deck, at seven, I found we 
liad a very thick fog, and light airs from the east¬ 
ward. 

At half-past ten all hands were mustered, and 
divine service performed on deck, so mild was the 
weather, or, perhaps, so well had wc now become 
accustomed to the temperature. Every man was in 
the enjoyment of excellent health and spirits; and, 
hitherto, all things had gone on well. 

In the afternoon it was fine and calm. At four, I 
was sent in charge of the gutta pcrcha boat to some 
icebergs, to get a fresh supply of water. It was the 
first time we lxacl tried this boat; and we found her 
to pt0 as light as we could wish, promising to 
answer admirably. The whole of us scrambled on to 
the top'of the lowest and most level berg, but which, 
however, was rugged and irregular enough to cause 
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us to take care that we did not get tripped, and come 
down by the run.^ 

After returning from one iceberg, we pulled away 
to a second at some further distance off. We found 
it to be in a state of decay; and, even while in its 
vicinity, heard several reports, which warned us not 
to keep stationary too near it, as it was evidently 
not far from bursting. Several fragments had already 
broken away from it, and innumerable small pieces 
were scattered about in every direction around. As 
we found no very clear stream of running water on 
the berg, we took some of the best of these fragments 
(to be afterwards melted), into the boat, filling her 
pretty deep. 

At eight p. m.. Four Island Point was to the S.E., 
and Black Ilook to the N. To tlfe eastward, a con¬ 
tinuity of land was also clearly seen. 

Monday 1 5th. — All this day wc had light winds 
and calms, with fine wetither, a warm air, and smooth 
water. Stores and provisions sufficient for ten weeks’ 
consumption were got up from the main hold, and 
placed in the store-room abaft. As the superintend¬ 
ence of this and the distribution of # them was one of 
my peculiar duties, it necessarily required mwh per¬ 
sonal labour on my part. There is an old saying, and 
I am sure a very just one, to the effect, that if you 
want a thing done well, you had better do it your- 
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self; and X have, —especially on board the “ Prince 
Albert,” and more particularly in my own cabin, in¬ 
variably carried out the maxim when I could. Thus 
my day’s work on this date was by no means light, 
and by the evening I had had nearly enough. At six 
p. M. the winter clothing, of which a supply had been 
sent c?h board for the men, was served out to such of 
them as required any. Tobacco was, also, given 
them in like manner. 

At quarter-past ten we observed two vessels (a 
barque and a brig) in sight to the N.W., both of 
them apparently in company on a wind, and standing 
to the westward. As these were the first strangers 
we had seen since leaving home, they became of in¬ 
creased interest to us, and more especially now, when 
we felt anxious to ascertain about the iee. Hitherto 
we had known nothing but what we ourselves had 
found; now, however, there was a probability of our 
gleaning some intelligence ;* for the strangers were 
instantly set down by the men as whalers, returning 
to the southward; which they actually proved to be. 
Captain Forsyth determined to communicate with 
them, and, ordering a stoat crew into the boat, started 
away immediately, I accompanying him. We had a 
long pull of it, in consequence of the strangers not at 
first perceiving us, but we ultimately got alongside of 
the barque at half-past twelve. To our delight and 
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surprise, wc found her to be the “ Truelove,” Mr. 
Parker, of Hull; and her consort was the “ Anna,” 
Mr. Wells, of Hull; both bound to the south edge of 
the ice, to round it in search of whales on the west 
land. 

We were received in the most hearty and hos¬ 
pitable manner by Captain Parker, who presented 
the tout, ensemble of a bluff and honest-he^ed sailor. 
Frank and lively, ho seemed not to know how to 
make enough of us, or to give us sufficient plea¬ 
sure, in our visit to him. Though it was past mid¬ 
night, yet all sorts of nautical refreshments were 
laid before us: bottled beer, sherry, ham, and some 
excellent cheese, &c. Hour after hour passed away 
in pleasing and animated conversation, while the 
vessels were edging away towards the “ Prince 
Albert.” Captain Wells had also joined us. Though 
Captain Parker was, personally, unknown to me 
before ; yet, both himseAf and ship were familiar ac¬ 
quaintances, owing to the frequent mention of them 
in the various parliamentary papers, &c., relating to 
the Arctic Seas. It was, therefore, with much satis¬ 
faction, that I was enabled*to shake hands with so 
daring a whaler, and that, too, oik board his own 
vessel. But business was not forgotten, nor the 
object of our communicating with him. We gathered 
from him several particulars relating to the state of 
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the ice, and position of the various ships employed in 
the search for Sir John Franklin. The appearance 
and position of Sanderson’s Hope, Upernavick, &c., 
was given to us; hut the substance of his entire 
information will be better stated as follows: — 

“ He had been six weeks going from Dark Head 
(abodt our present position) to the Devil’s Thumb, the 
ice bein^g^o very thick and difficult to get through. 
To the westward of us there *was an impenetrable 
pack, extending far to the N. E and S.W. On 
Tuesday, the 9th, he had been in company with 
Captain Austin and his expedition, and Mr. Penny 
and his two vessels. Both parties all well. On 
Thursday, the 11th, while near the same spot 
(Devil’s Thumb), he saw the two Americans in the 
pack to the N. N.W. On Sunday, the 14th, he had 
spoken Sir John Iloss, off Upernavick : all well. The 
icc was unusually heavy in Melville Bay this year, 
but he had no doubt we shoifld be able to get through, 
though it might be rather late ; and he expected all 
the other whalers would have to do as he and 
Captain Wells had done; namely, bear up for the 
southward.” 

Tuesday 1 Gtk. — At four A. M. the three vessels 
were close to each other, and accordingly we returned 
to our own ship, bringing with us the two whaling 
masters, who expressed surprise at our diminutive 
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size, yet felt great confidence in her being exactly 
suited for the purpose. Captain Parker would insist 
upon our having some fresh beef and a leg of mutton, 
preserved from last March, when he had left Hull 
(our own fresh beef having been long consumed, and 
some rendered unfit, by the greater heat of the wea¬ 
ther on the passage across). This we relished as 
well as any meat kept in that way can b%said to be 
relished. He also sent a fine ham on board. He 
told us about the provisions on Cape Hay, which 
he had left there in 1849, and described how we 
should find them; and then, at five o’clock, they 
both returned to their own ships, while I most gladly 
went below to my cabin. The news we had thus 
received imparted fresh life to us ; and the hope of 
soon getting up with the other discovery ships ani¬ 
mated every man greatly. 

The following eighteen hours we were beating up, 
with moderate winds anil pleasant weather, towards 
Upcrnavick. 

The next day, Wednesday 17th, at five a.m. 
I was called by the mate, who stated we were 
off the .Woman Islands, arfd, consequently, close 
upon the settlement of Upernavick. • When I went 
on deck, however, I found that he was mistaken, as 
was evident by the same headland pointed out to us 
as Sanderson’s Hope being still to windward ol us; 

G 
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and we were, consequently, only off Proven Island. 
The weather was beautiful and clear, with a moderate 
breeze; and we continued all day working up, in short 
tacks, towards Upernavick. Occasionally we neared 
the land so close as to discover its exceedingly barren 
and iron-looking appearance. I was told that a great 
quantity of ducks’ eggs coidd be obtained on one of 
the small islands belonging to the group nearest us, 
but I should imagine they were not very pleasant 
eating. At about five P. m. we rounded Sanderson’s 
Hope, and the weather becoming more thick and likely 
to change, as well as the wind dying away, it was 
thought advisable to send the boat off to the settle¬ 
ment with our despatches and letters for England, 
instead of risking the ship by placing her too near 
among the islands with the probability of a bad night 
approaching. Accordingly the gutta pcrcha boat 
was lowered, and I was directed to proceed in her 
towards the settlement up* the inlet in which our 
vessel had hove to. It was about six p. M. when 
I departed; and soon afterwards the wind died away, 
and a thick myszling rain came on, which speedily 
caused me to lose sight of the vessel. She had 
rounded the ‘“Hope,” close in, standing off and on 
about < a remarkable “rookery” of rotzes that was 
seen on the cliffs under this high headland; and it 
was a part of my instructions to return to the same 
place, where the vessel was to await me. 
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The inlet up which I was proceeding seemed like 
an exceedingly deep and narrow fiord, bounded on 
the one side, to the south, by very lofty and almost 
perpendicular cliffs, more like large rocky mountains 
severed in twain, with the one half alone left remain¬ 
ing, than aught else i and on the other, to the north, 
by a stony and barren island, rugged and uneven, 
but nf)t very high. At the apparent termination of 
the inlet ahead of uS, dark, frowning, mountainous 
rocks arose perpendicularly from the water. These 
rocky mountains were of an enormous size and height, 
and appeared very much as though formed of one 
solid mass of ironstone, with the surface looking as if 
planed smooth under the hands of a skilful craftsman. 
Numerous small inlets ran between similar lofty 
precipices ; and the narrow ravines which opened to 
view as we proceeded, seemed literally the entrance 
to Tartarus. Avalanches of snow occasionally fell 
with fearful force, and a noise that, in the otherwise 
solemn stillness, seemed terrific. These falls of 
snow speedily formed themselves into “ bergs,'’ as 
was witnessed both on our going ^vnd returning. 
Glaciers,* also, descended to tlie water’s edge from the 
highest summit; while along the Various narrow 
valleys were immense bodies of snow heaped # up in 
piles, or formed into extensive beds. 

Soon after we left the vessel a remarkable stone, or 
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heap of 8tones, very much like a man stooping, with a 
broad Scotch cap on his head, w/is pbservcd upon the 
low island on our left. Thinking it might he some 
mark to denote the entrance, I landed to examine it, 
but found nothing more than that the stones had ap¬ 
parently formed themselves into that singular shape. 
As we proceeded up the dark and gloomy channel — 
to which our men gave the name of “ Gutta Pcrcha 
Inlet,” from our boat being the'first of the kind, pro¬ 
bably, that ever was on its waters—a name that will, 
likely enough, now be retained by whalers, — there 
seemed to be no end of the frowning precipices that 
rose to a great height on our right. 

After pulling for about five miles, and still j>er- 
ceiving nothing, like a settlement, I was placed in 
much doubt which, of several passages now present¬ 
ing themselves, I ought to take. I strained my eyes 
through the glass in vain; everywhere the same 
dark, solitary picture was presented to me; nothing 
could be seen save the iron-bound rocks, black as the 
deepest night, and the flocks of rotgas hovering about 
them. We ha$ shut out the ship from view, and 
the rain was coming on in a thick mist. I did not 
wish to turn bffck without accomplishing my mission, 
and getting our letters in the hands of some one who 
would forward them to England; and, after reflect¬ 
ing for a moment, I considered that by keeping the 
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channel nearest the sea we should certainly not 
run any risk of losing ourselves, as might very 
well have been the case otherwise, among the nu¬ 
merous gullies and inlets abounding throughout the 
whole of the Woman Islands. The settlement, 
too, I thought must be anywhere but far in among 
them. Accordingly, I took the most westerly pas¬ 
sage,,and, after a pull of about three miles more, we 
came in sight of an Esquimaux hut, on a low, mossy 
point of land. As it was very likely some of the 
natives might be there, or not far off, we first gave 
the usual signal, by calling out “ Chiumu ,” and then, 
springing to land, hauled the boat ashore. No answer 
was returned, and we therefore entered the hut. It 
was quite deserted ; but several fragments of narwahl 
and bears’ bones, Sec., were lying about in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, proving, as the men said, on examining 
them, that some of the “ Huskies ” had been there 
not long before. “ Chiumu ” was again repeated with¬ 
out avail, and I then turned to an inspection of the 
hut itself. As this was the first I had ever seen, it 
naturally excited my curiosity; but I must confess 
that none but a person very‘curious on the subject 
need wish to enter such a one a second time. My 
olfactory nerves were most sensibly affected ; and I 
was glad to take a hasty look within, and then get out¬ 
side to the pure air again. The hut itself was, appa- 
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rently, of the rudest kind, though, as I was informed, 
much better than many that^ the men had often 
visited in other places. It was, in form, like a 
square mud kennel, or pigsty, to which it bore a 
very near approach in all its other features, the pig¬ 
sty being, in my opinion, in many respects superior. 
Inside of the hut a wooden mallet was found, upon 
which was branded “ Alfred, No. 6.” This had evi¬ 
dently belonged to some whaler; and, upon inquiry, 
I found that a vessel of that name had been wrecked 
in these parts some two or three years before. 

There was some fine mould here, and a bucketful 
was put into the boat for the purpose of thereafter 
raising some mustard and cress. Plenty of moss 
and long grass were perceptible; but I could spare 
no time for more than the cursory examination I had 
made, and, accordingly, the boat was again launched, 
and we proceeded as before. The sight of the hut 
led us to believe that the settlement was, perhaps, 
round a point that appeared ahead of us; but, on 
arriving at it, nothing was to be seen. I should 
now have returnod, but here the channel, which we 
had been following, was found to open into a broad 
expanse of wafer, bounded on all sides by numerous 
islands. Several icebergs, aground and afloat, were 
seen; and, to the westward, I noticed a broad pas¬ 
sage, which, turning in an angular manner, gave a 
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ready exit for a vessel of any size to the sea. Ahead 
of us, to all appearance at^no great distance, I ob- 
served an island, upon which, in the thick haze, we 
all thought rudely-built dwellings were visible. To 
it, therefore, we immediately pulled; but found our¬ 
selves deceived, not only as to distance, but also as 
to the fancied settlement. After an hour’s*good 
pull, •we had neared the rocky shore sufficiently to 
perceive nothing theueon except a few stunted twigs 
and some moss. Numbers of icebergs and detached 
pieces were around and about it; and the wild sea¬ 
bird appeared, besides ourselves, the only living 
thing to be met with there. As it was now half-past 
ten, and the men had had a long pull, I deemed it 
prudent to rest awhile, and let them have some re¬ 
freshment; a supply of bread and meat, with spirits 
and Avater, having been brought with us for the pur¬ 
pose. The boat w'as accordingly steered into a small 
cove in the island, and Secured there. Snatching a 
hasty mouthful -myself, I jumped on shore for the 
purpose of ascending a hill which rose just before me, 
to get a look around. The ground, or rather rock, 
on which I trod was of a rugged, dark character. 
Here and there a few spots presenting more agreeable 
features were visible, and a hollow', containing a pool 
of water, was occasionally passed. Now and then 
some moss and soft mould would come to view, 

a 4 
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and, at times, some straggling plants. Exclusive of 
this, all was bleak and ^reary; probably rendered 
still more, so in appearance by the small snow- 
like rain, that came steadily down, and the unusual 
stillness that seemed to pervade all nature around. 
Arrived at the summit, I gazed in Pvery direction, 
with k hope of getting a sight of the settlement, or 
of some animate thing besides myself and my .com¬ 
panions. Nothing was presented to my view' but 
the same endless line of rugged mountain scenery,— 
now clothed in a dark mantle of grey, as the snow 
began to fall upon the brown surface of the rock, — 
and the valleys choked with the accumulation of 
preceding winters, and not yet cleared of their 
incumbrance. I seemed more alone there than 
I remember feeling at any other place since. It 
appeared the very extreme of solitude. Far away 
stretched the untrodden hills; their lofty peaks 
covered from the gaze of man by immense bodies of 
snow. Deep and winding glided the now silent 
waters, darting into recesses, and laving the base of 
mountains whither none of human form had probably 
ventured. Enormous blocks of ice, — worn, them¬ 
selves, with age*and the constant fretting of the sea, 
— reposed in striking quiet and isolation; the mur¬ 
murs of the pent-up wind in their wondrous caverns, 
and die sullen wash of the tidal wave upon their base 
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alone being faintly audible. Not a sound of aught 
beside came upon my ear. And thus I stood, and 
gazed ; alone upon tliat almost unknown spot; thick 
mists, and threatening shadows of the night, and 
tempest-boding weather falling fast around me; and 
my mind involuntarily wandering here, there, every¬ 
where ; but mostly, *as if in contrast, to a spot ^vhere 
all tljfit earth held dear to me existed. 

I was dreaming, then; but I was speedily 
awakened to reality by a sudden noise like the crack¬ 
ing of some mighty edifice of stone, or the bursting 
of several pieces of ordnance. Ere the sound of 
that noise had vibrated on the air, a succession of 
reports like the continued discharge of a heavy 
fire of musketry, interspersed with the occasional 
roar of cannon, followed quickly upon one another, 
for the space of perhaps two minutes; when, sud¬ 
denly, my eye was arrested by the oscillation of a 
moderate-sized iceberg ‘not far beneath my feet, in 
a line away from the hill I was upon ; and the next 
moment it tottered, and, with a sidelong inclination, 
cut its way into the bosom of the sea upon which it 
had before been reclining. Roar upon roar pealed 
in echoes from the mountain heights on every side : 
the wild sea-bird arose with fluttering wings and 
rapid flight as it proceeded to a quarter where its 
quiet would be less disturbed: the heretofore peace- 
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ful water presented the appearance of a troubled 
ocean after a fierce gale of wind ; and, amid the 
varied sounds now heard, human voices from the 
boat came rising up on high in honest English — 
strangely striking on the ear — hailing to know if I 
had seen the “ turn,” and also whether 1 wanted them 
to join me. But an instant had not passed before 
the mighty mass of snow and ice which had so. sud¬ 
denly overturned, again presented itself above the 
water. This time, however, it bore a different shape. 
The conical and rotten surface that had been up¬ 
permost, when I had first noticed it, was gone, and 
a smooth table-like plane, from which streamed 
numerous cascades and jets d'eau, was now visible. 
The former had sunk some hundred feet below, 
when the “ berg,” reversing itself, had been over¬ 
turned by its extreme upper weight, and thus 
brought the bottom of it high above the level of 
the sea. 

Looking at my watch, and perceiving that suf¬ 
ficient time had been given for the men recruiting 
themselves before a long pull back was begun, I 
was about descending to join them, when J heard 
another sound, giving to the air a sharp concussion, 
not unlike the first noise of an iceberg cracking. 
Any experienced person, however, was able to detect 
something between the two reports which told him 
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they had different causes; and I at once felt satisfied 

that it was a gun fired from our ship, as a recall, which 

• • 

I had heard. We must have been at least fifteen miles 
distant from the point whence we had started; but 
whether the “ Prince Albert” was where we had left 
her or not, still the fact of her having fired a gun was 
evident, and I hurried down to the boat. ThS men 
had heard the same report; and I, therefore, gave 
orders to return immediately. We had hardly left 
the shore when we heard another signal-gun, and I 
concluded by this that Captain Forsyth was getting 
anxious about us; especially as the weather was thick 
and rainy, with, occasionally, small snow. There was 
very little wind; but the boat’s sail was tried upon 
her, answering, however, to little purpose, as the faint 
airs that played upon the water were very variable. 
It was a pull, therefore, and a long pull, the whole 
way. I wished very much to have passed through the 
channel I have before alluded to as leading broadly 
out to sea, but my orders were to return by the way 
we had gone. And a most miserable, fatiguing, 
dreary long way it was. It seemed never to have 
an end# A tide, or something, must evidently have 
been against us—at least we all fancied so, —and 
once some fragments of ice had collected together 
off a point of land, and gave us a little extra labour 
to get through. It rained, or snowed like rain. 
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the whole way; and the night, though all daylight, 
was yet of that kind of light which is neither 
the one thing nor the other. Fortunately, I had 
put on my waterproof over-coat and sou’wester 
when I left the vessel; but the men soon got wet 
through, despite their thick pea-coats. At last, to 
our great joy, the rookery cliff and extreme point 
of Sanderson’s Hope again came in sight as we 
pulled sharply back along the • newly named Gutta 
Percha Inlet; but, the vessel was not seen. Con¬ 
ceiving that she might have edged off a little on 
account of the thickness of the weather, I, at first, 
thought nothing of it; until, rounding the flat 
island which formed the north side of the inlet, we 
beheld her, to our extreme amazement and vexation, 
standing away under all sail on her proper course to 
the northicard / and some distance from us ! Taking 
advantage of a “flaw” from the land, I caused the 
sail to be hoisted again, as much for a signal as for the 
slight advantage it would be to us in propelling the 
boat. No notice, however, was taken ; and, I, there¬ 
fore, tried what effect the report of a musket would 

i 

have, as we were to windward. I fired the one we 
had in the boat ;■ and, soon afterwards, on our getting 
nearer, heard a similar signal in return; but still 
they did not heave to for us. I could not understand 
it; though I afterwards was informed my musket was 
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not heard. However, we had nothing for it but to 
pull, and at it we jvegnt again. In another half-hour, 
it appears, we were seen, and the vessel rounding to, 
wc soon afterwards got on board. As we neared the 
ship several native kayachs (canoes) were observed, 
and we concluded Ijy this that some of the natives 
were on board. This we found to be the case ; and 
for the first time I saw a native Greenlander of the 
Esquimaux race. 

Before I gave in my report to Captain Forsyth, 
he informed me that, soon after my departure, a 
boat had come off from the shore, and Mr. Horlick, 
the Danish government inspector of the Greenland 
provinces, had come on board. From this gentleman 
it was ascertained that the settlement did not lie up 
the inlet at all, but on the S. TV. point of the second 
island from Sanderson’s Hope, bearing from it about 
N. N. E. (true) some Jive or six miles. He also in¬ 
formed the commander that a Danish brig was lying 
in a cove behind the settlement, and was to sail for 
Copenhagen on the day following the next. He, 
himself, was proceeding to Denmark in her, and 
would take charge of our letters, if they were given 
to one of the natives whom he woulth leave behind to 
receive them upon my return. He then departed 
about midnight. 

I had not the pleasure of seeing Mr. Ilorlick, 
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entrusted to them. The man on board of 113 
thankfully received, as his fee. Borne biscuit which 
the commander ordered him ; and to this I added, 
out of my own private stores, a trifling present from 
myself, with which he seemed highly delighted. He 
took our mail bag, and joining two of his companions 
who were in canoes ^ern of us, they vcry # soon 
paddlsd, with their accustomed swiftness, to the 
shore, while we stood on our course to the northward. 

* A proof of this may be given by stating that the packet of 
letters we here sent on shore for England, came to hand all 
safe. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

THE “CROW’S NEST.”-ICE C^R.-ENTRANCE TO THE 

GREAT BODY OF ICE. — “ TOWING ” AND “ TRACKING.” 

— BOAT SONGS. — ASPECT OF THE ICE. -A SCHOONER 

SEEN.—-CLOSING UPON THE ICE. — “DEVIL’S THUMB.” 

— BESET. — EFFORTS TO GET RELEASED-SUCCEED 

IN WORKING tllROUGU A PASSAGE.—CLOSE SHAVE 
WITH A BERG. 

Thursday 18 tli. — I did not get to my berth till 
four in the morning, and was up again at eight to 
attend to the chronometers, &c. I found that, amidst 
heavy rain and thick weather, with a light southerly 
wind, we were passing numerous icebergs, many of 
them bursting with a report like the roar of heavy 
artillery. The water was getting quite smooth, and 
hardly any motion in the ship was perceptible. It 
was clear tliat we were now fast approaching the 
“ Pack,” and diie preparations were accordingly made 
for it. The “crowls nest ” was duly installed at the 
mast-head, with all the customary honours; and^aa it 
is an ifnportant and very necessary item in the equip¬ 
ment of every vessel voyaging in the Arctic Seas, 
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the following description of it may not be unin¬ 
teresting. 

The “ Crow’s Nest” is a light cask, or any simi¬ 
lar object, appointed for the look-ont man aloft to 
shelter himself fh, and is, in large ships, generally at 
the topmast-head. Jn smaller vessels, however^ it is 
necessary to have it asHhigh up as possible, in order 
to gi\^3 from it a greater scope of vision than could 
be attained lower down. Consequently, in the Prince 
Albert, it was close to the “ fore-truck,” that is, com¬ 
pletely at the mast-head. In our case, it was a long, 
narrow, but light cask, having at the lower part of it 
a trap, acting like a valve, whereby any one could 
enter ; and was open at the upper part. In length it 
was about four feet, so that a persop, on the look-out 
had no part of himself exposed to the w r eather but 
his head and shoulders. In the interior of it was a 
small seat, slung to ,the hinder part of the cask, and 
a spy-glass, well secured. 

To reach the ** crow’s nest,” a rope ladder was 
affixed to the bottom of it, as seen in the engraving. 
This is called the “ Jacob’s Ladder,£ and the boat¬ 
swain nifty be observed attaching the lower parts of 
it to the foremast-head. Upon the tSp-gallant yard 
are two men, busy in securing the cask to thq mast, 
while the second mate is inside trying its strength, 
and giving directions concerning it. 


H 
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The “ crow’s nest ” is a favourite place with 
many whaling captains— Penny, for instance—who arc 
rarely out of it for days when among the ice. I was 
very frequently in it myself, fair weather or foul — 
from six to a dozen times a day, — both for personal 
gratification, and for the purpose; of looking out. It 
was a favourite spot with me at midnight, when the 
atmosphere was clear, and the whole beauty ofsiretic 
scenery was exposed to view. 

In addition to the “ crair's nest,'' ice anchors, claws, 
axes, &c., wore laid in order: tow-ropes, warps, and 
all the other gear, examined and coiled down for use; 
the men, too, began to get their tracking belts ’’ pre¬ 
pared for service ; and, altogether, a new phase in our 
existence was evidently about to commence. It was 
all'fresh to me : I enjoyed it; and had enough to do, 
admiring the enormous masses of iee we were passing, 
the white-topped mountains in the distance, and the 
strange aspect of everything around me. It seemed, 
as we slowly threaded our way through the bergs, 
that we were about approaching some great battle¬ 
field, in which we were to be actively engaged : and 
that avc Avcre now, cautiously, passing through the 
various outposts of the mighty encampment; at other 
times J could almost fancy avc Avere about to enter 
secretly, by the suburbs, some of those vast and avoii- 
derful cities whose magnificent ruins throw into utter 
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insignificance all the grandeur of succeeding ages. 
Silently, and appiyeptly without motion, did we glide 
along, amidst dark hazy weather, rain, and enough 
wind to fill the sails and steady them, but no more. 
In the afternoon we passed Buchan’s and Berry’s 
Islands, the fog and thick weather still arounjJ us; 
and at six i\ M. we began to enter loose ice, which 
seemed to cover the sea in streams as far as the eye 
could see. Slowly and cautiously, we proceeded 
through it; hardly venturing, in this our first and 
timid experience, to let the smallest piece come 
against the ship’s side ; so different was our feeling 
now, from what it became but a short time after¬ 
wards. This day we had a fire in the cabin stove for 
the first time, though it was more on account of 
the damp below than from any feeling of cold. 

Friday 19/7/. — The past night was nearly calm, 
and the watch on deck had to be employed in 
towing the ship, so as to keep her clear from bergs 
and loose pieces, and also to help her on her 
way. This towing is most fatiguing work, and does 
not give two miles an hour to a vessel’s reckoning; 
but it serves to give her steerage way, and keep 3 
her in the course required to be pursued. Our men 
were all accustomed to it from their previous life 
being passed in whalers, where there is necessarily 
a great deal of this sort of work; and they set to 

u 2 
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■with good will, giving to the night air the boat 
songs they had learned years before, and often sung, 
and which sounded, in the stillness of the early 
morn, strangely, but far from unpleasantly, to one 
not before accustomed to it. 

Friday 19 tli. —About nine in the morning, a light 
southerly breeze sprung up, with the same sort of 
thick weather. The boats were hoisted up, afld all 
sail made to the northward, keeping as near as was 
consistent with safety, and as close as we could tell, 
through the heavy haze around, to the “ land-floe,” 
or that part of the loose ice which we supposed to 
belong to the floe attached to the shore. The land 
was occasionally seen through the dense atmosphere, 
at no very great, distance; and at noon we were in 
lat. 73° 40', and long. 57 3 30'. TVe passed Baffin’s 
Islands; ice in detached pieces, and an immense 
number of bergs, encircling us. Throughout the re¬ 
mainder of this day we had the same wind and 
weather, and were similarly engaged in threading our 
way, in nearly an even course, to the northward. For 
the first time I ^entered the “ crow’s nest ” to-day to 
look for the “ Devil’s Thumb,” a remarkable land¬ 
mark on the coast, but it was too hazy for me to see 
it. Everywhere, however, were signs of the ice 
coming fast around us; or rather of our entering 
into the body of it. The streams became thicker. 
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and occurred oftener; until at .evening we might be 
said to have fairly ^un ourselves into a passage be¬ 
tween two broken-up fields. We still went on, how¬ 
ever, without impediment; and thus midnight, or 
rather 12 r. M., for it was all day now, came upon us, 
and I went below. 

Saturday 20tli. — Saturday the 20tli brought us 
light ttirs and calms; then moderate and light breezes 
alternately, during the morning. The boats were 
towing for a short time, but a fair breeze springing 
up, we ran along the “ land-floe ” on our right, 
which presented very much the appearance of newly 
formed ice in the lakes at home. It was very thin 
in comparison to an older floe; and, was almost per¬ 
fectly smooth, extending for miles to the northward, 
and stretching elose in to the shore. 

On our left, and only leaving us a small channel to 
sail in, we gradually came upon a heavy, rugged 
“ pack,” the blink of which had been some time before 
visible. In the centre and skirts of this <£ pack,” 
large “ bergs ” were located, and “ hummocky ” pieces 
were thrown up in various directions; denoting that 
a strong pressure had lately occurred there. I as¬ 
cended aloft to see from the “ crow’s best ” what was 
the aspect of things in the direction we wished to 
take. The mate was already fixed there, taking upon 
him now his duty as ice-master. Throwing myself 
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across the “ to’- gallantlyard,” I held a brief con¬ 
versation with him touching that,which was now pre¬ 
sented to my sight. Far and near, east, north, and 
west, the eye met nothing but one uniform glare of 
dazzling whiteness, proceeding from immense bodies 
of Jirld ice, broken Jloes, and lays. Save in our 
wake, nought else w'as visible, except right ahead, 
where a thin blue line denoted that we could still 
proceed for a short time further in the same direc¬ 
tion. But beyond the termination of that thin blue 
line, a cluster of large bergs seemed to rise, in alpine 
fashion, right in our contemplated path, and extend¬ 
ing themselves in the form of a crescent apparently 
close in land, which was observed to the eastward 
of us in dull brown patches, covered with snow. 

“ We arc fairly among the ice now, sir,’’ observed 
the old man to me; “ and I have my doubts about its 
being quite so clear a passage for us this year as we 
would wish for,” he added. 

tf Why so?” I asked, in reply. 

“ Why, because,” said he, <f there don’t seem so 
much open water anext the ‘ land-floe ’ as is usual 
when, at this time of the year, a good { lead ’ through 
the bay is met with.” 

He further explained to me what his opinion about 
it was; and in conclusion stated that the ice upon 
our right was most unusually thin, not above eighteen 
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incites or two feet thick, while that to the westward 
of us was at least from six to eight feet thick. The 
latter was a portion "of the old middle ice , always of 
great thickness ; the former, merely the growth of 
the past season. 

I remained aloft for some time watchirtg with cu- 
l'ious gaze the novefty of the scene around me.* We 
were # gradually shutting ourselves in as we advanced, 
and ice was fast closing upon us in every direction. 
We were, therefore, true enough, fairly “in the 
icc :but ice of which most readers have no idea. 
The water frozen in our ponds and lakes at home is 
but as a mere thin pane of glass in comparison to 
that which now came upon us. Fancy before you 
miles and miles of a tabular icy rock eight feet or 
more, solid, thick throughout, unbrokeft, or only by 
a single rent here and there, not sufficient to sepa¬ 
rate the piece itself. Conceive this icy rock to be 
in many parts of a perfectly even surface, but in 
others covered with what might well be conceived as 
the ruins of a mighty city suddenly destroyed by 
an earthquake, and the remains jumbled together 
in one; confused mass. Let there be also huge 
blocks of most fantastic form scattered about upon 
this tabular surface, and in some places rising in 
towering height, and in one apparently connected 
chain, far, far beyond the sight. Take these in your 

H 4 
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view, and you will have some faint idea of what was 
the kind of ice presented to my eye as I gazed upon 
it from aloft. We had at last come to the part most 
dreaded by the daring and adventurous whalers. 
Melville Bay, often called, from its fearful character, 
the “ Devil’s Nip,” was opening to my view, and 
stretching away far to the northward out of sight. 
But neither bay nor aught else, except by knowledge 
of its position, could I discover. Everywhere was ice; 
and the wonder to me was, how we were to get on at 
all through such an apparently insurmountable barrier. 
I was told, however, that among the bergs some clear 
water would be found if we could once get there ; 
and with this, for the present, my curiosity had to be 
contented. I felt glad that we had, at last, got so 
far, and that another new scene in my chequered life 
was about opening to me. What might be the 
end of it I neither thought about nor cared for, 
feeling assured that He who ordereth all things well 
and ■wisely, would in this do as seeineth Him best. 
How often, then and since, did the words in the 
“Song of the Three Children” present themselves 
to my mind: “O ye ice and snow, bless „ye the 
Lord: praise Him and magnify Him for ever!” 

I descended below, and shortly afterwards it was 
reported from the mast-head that a schooner was in 
sight, beyond or among the line of “ bergs ” I had 
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noticed ahead. She appeared to be boxing about as 
if running in and out of the ice. We concluded 
that she was Sir John Ross’s vessel, the Felix; which 
ultimately proved to be correct. 

We now observed, upon the ice on our right, a 
bear very composedly looking at us. He was near a 
seal hole, where he had evidently been watering. 
The ^pgacity of this animal is truly wonderful; he 
has been known to ensconce himself behind a rough 
piece of ice, and there patiently await for a long time 
the appearance of his prey. The moment the seal 
arises at the hole, he darts forward and secures it in 
his mouth, running off directly afterwards to his 
retreat. 

The one wo here observed was a true polar bear ; 
and we endeavoured, but in vain, to shoot him. 
Several attempts were made, but only one ball from 
Captain Forsyth’s rifle took effect, though only 
sufficient to make Bruin scamper across the ice at a 
rapid rate. 

Later on the voyage one or two more bears were 
seen, and in one case chase given to them; but we 
were no.t fortunate enough to capture any. 

Our position now was becoming more and more 
confined as to sailing room. The channel in which 
we had hitherto been quietly gliding, narrowed to 
little better than the breadth of the ship. At 4 h 30 m 
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r. m. we coultl get no further, a barrier of “ hum¬ 
mocky” ice intervening right across our passage 
between us and some open water, visible not above 
seventy yards from us. Speedily the channel through 
which we had come began to close, and after trying 
in vain to force our way through the obstruction, 
we found ourselves at six o’clock completely beset. 
The DcciTs Thumb, which was now plainly visible, 
at this time bore S. E. (compass) about thirty 
miles. Other land was also seen topping over 
enonnous glaciers, which were most wonderful to 
look at, and used to entrance my gaze for hours. 
At six o’clock our actual labours in the ice com¬ 
menced. It was beginning to press upon us rather 
hard; and from the appearance of that which blocked 
our way, it was evident there had been a heavy 
squeeze here, and we were afraid of getting fixed in 
another. Accordingly every effort was made to 
remove the obstacle which impeded our passage. 
We first began to try and heave the ship through by 
attaching strong warps to ice anchors, which latter 
being fastened in the solid floe, enabled a heavy 
strain to be put in force. The windlass was then set 
to work, but to no purpose, as we hardly gained a 
fathom. We next tried what heaving out the pieces 
that were in our way would do, but this proved 
of no avail. The saws were then set to work to 
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cut off some angular projections that inconveniently 
pressed against our # side; and while this* was being 
done, I sprung on to the hummocky pieces and ex¬ 
amined the difficulty. It was soon very obvious to 
me that a little scientific manoeuvring would mate¬ 
rially aid in clcaring # us from our unpleasant position, 
by removing some of the chief obstacles in our path. 
At tl*c far end of the “nip,” that is, the place where 
two floes had met and crushed up parts of them¬ 
selves into heavy hummocks, it was more loose, 
and it seemed to me that by a little exertion they 
might be made still looser, if some pieces were 
pushed out into the open water there, instead of 
working close to the ship where no room was. Seeing 
the men all very busy sawing, I took a boat hook, 
and springing on to the pieces, succeeded, after great 
labour, in getting out first cflfc piece and then 
another. My plan to move these pieces was simple. 
It merely consisted in loosening the supports 
which bound one to the other, and then, applying 
a sort of mechanical power in the shape of lever¬ 
age with my hook, canted them # into the water, 
whence 1 they were easily pushed away. In about an 
hour I had cleared off a large quantity; and now, 
being assisted by some of the men, we had the place 
nearly all free by midnight. One piece only re¬ 
mained right in the centre of the passage, and this 
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was larger than any of the others, and appeared to 
be confined and kept down by the “ tongues ” of the 
two floes on either side, and it was found very diffi¬ 
cult to clear. Force was put upon it, and, as I sus¬ 
pected, force would not answer. Having resigned my 
own labours to those more capable, and after about 
four 'hours previous good work on my part, during 
which I had several times, when springing from floe 
to floe or on to loose pieces, got well ducked by the 
ice sinking in the water under me, I went on board. 
The obstacle, however, was not removed; and at two 
in the morning a crack in the large floe to the west¬ 
ward of us was observed to be gradually enlarging. 
In less than half an hour the water appeared in 
larger quantities asterti, and a “lane” was opened, 
by a circuitous route, into the clear space ahead of 
us, whither we waited to go. All hands were called 
to the ship, and the vessel’s head turned round to the 
southward, any further attempt to get through the 
channel we had been working at being given up. 
Sail was made to a light breeze, and some delicate 
manoeuvring had to be accomplished in getting the 

t 

ship round and in among some heavy ice, towards 
the passage we wished to enter. It was admirably 
done, however, with only one very narrow escape: 
this was, just as we turned upon our heel in a space 
hardly large enough to work a boat in, the vessel, 
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with the impetus she suddenly gathered, lagged, 
withal, too much to leeward, and drove close upon a 
large berg. Our mahogany boat was hanging to the 
side davits; two or three of us saw the danger just 
as we were approaching it, and flew to th|pboat 
“ falls.” With lightning speed the turns belonging 
to the after tackle were thrown off, as were those of 
the fofemost one, and the boat was let go by the run 
into the water, as a couple of hands sprung into her 
and unhooked the falls, passing her astern. It was 
the work of an instant; but that instant saved our 
life-boat, as the next second the vessel brushed 
heavily against the berg without other damage than 
a good scraping, the huge block of ice being, fortu¬ 
nately, nearly perpendicular. Ilad the boat not been 
let go, however, she would have been most assuredly 
crushed to pieces. My hand was chafed a little by the 
swift running of the fall through it, and it was fortu¬ 
nate that no one met with any worse accident. The 
berg was at an extreme corner; passing it, we steered 
off, and soon entered a narrow channel with hum¬ 
mocky ice on each side, which in a sfcort time led us 
into the* broad sheet of water we had been striving 
for. Here, it appeared, we had room*to move in for 
three or four miles, and perhaps more, and accord¬ 
ingly the proper watch was set, and the commander 
and myself retired to rest about half-past three. 
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CHAP. IX. 

LABYRINTH OF ICEBERGS.-FALL IN* WITH SIR JOHN 

ROSS, -s— MAKE FAST TO A “FLOE.”-THE “FELIX.” 

-MOVEMENTS OF THE BERGS. -MELVILLE’S BAY, OR 

THE “ HEVIL’s NIC.” - SI1ARF FROST. — FOG. - 

SCORKSBV'S DESCRII’TION OF THE l’OI.AR ICE. 

Sunday Hint. — When I went on deck the next 
morning about eight, 1 found the weather very thick, 
with heavy rain. Our position seemed to me but 
little improved from that of the past night, for 
numerous “ bergs” of every size and shape appeared 
to obstruct our path. A fresh breeze was blowing 
from the S.E., and our ship was bounding nimbly to 
it in water as smooth as a mill-pond. Hut no sooner 
did she get to the end of her course one way, than 
she had to retrace her steps and try it another. We 
seemed completely hemmed in on every side by 
heavy packed ice, rough uneven hummocks, or a 
complete fleet of enormous bergs. Like a frightened 
hare did the poor thing seem to fly, here, there, 
and everywhere, vainly striving to escape from the 
apparent trap she had got into. It was a strange and 
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novel sight. X could hardly realise it. It seemed as 
though I were merely witnessing the representation' 
of it, and was, myself, free from sharing in any of its 
undoubted danger. For three or four hours,—indeed 

ever since we had entered this basin of water, we had 

# 

been «ainly striving jto find some passage out of it, 
in as near a direction as possible to our proper course ; 
but neither this way, nor any other way, nor even 
that in which we had entered (for the passage had 
again suddenly closed), could we find one. At last, 
about ten a. m., an opening between two large bergs 
was discovered to the N.AY. Without a moment’s 
delay our gallant little bark was pushed into it, and 
soon we found ourselves threading through a com* 
pletc labyrinth of ice rocks, if they may be so called, 
where the very smallest of them, ay, or even a frag¬ 
ment from one of them, if falling on us, would 
have splintered into ten thousand pieces the gallant 
vessel that had thus thrust herself among them, and 
would have buried her crew irretrievably. Wonderful 
indeed was it all. In truth, I cannot well describe 
the picture as it came before me. Jt was a living 
reality at the time; now it is but as a dream! 

Numerous lanes and channels, not unlike the paths 
and streets of a mighty city, branched off in several 
directions; but our course was in those that led us 
most to the northward. Onward we pursued our 
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way in this manner for about two hours, when, sude 
denly, on turning out of a passage between some 
lofty bergs, we found the view opening to us, a field 
of ice appearing at the termination of the channel, 
and at the extreme end a schooner fast to a “ floe,” 
that t is, lying alongside the flat ice, as by a#quay. 
The wind was fair for us, blowing a moderate breeze, 
so that we soon ran down to her in saucy style, 
rounding to just ahead of her position, and making 
fast in like manner. To our great joy we found that, 
as we had suspected, and, indeed, knew, as soon as 
colours were hoisted, it was indeed Sir John Ross in 
the “ Felix.” Here, then, was cause of gratulation to 
us. We had now overtaken one of the vessels that 
had sailed before us; and, what was more, should in 
all probability have her as a consort through the 
dangerous navigation of the ice we were still to 
encounter. Hardly were we fast, when Commander 
Phillips, who had accompanied Sir John in his little 
vessel, came running over the ice to us. In another 
moment he was on board, and I was soon presented 
to him by Captain Forsyth. Mutual congratulations 
and inquiries were speedily given and received, and 
a cordial invitation given to Captain Forsyth and 
myself, to dine on board the “ Felix.” Glad was I of 
an opportunity to see the gallant old veteran, whose 
name and writings had latterly been so frequently 
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j^forc me. All ceremony was dispensed with, and I 
was glad of it; for 4 n.ot being one of the navy, as the 
other three gentlemen were, I could not follow my 
commander’s example in putting on an uniform cap 
and coat to meet Sir John. The “ Felix” I found to 
be much about our o\yn size, but differently equipped 
and rigged. She had far less “ beam” and was infe¬ 
rior, as regarded appearance, in every respect. But 
she was well fortified, and possessed some advan¬ 
tages which we had not. Directly we got on board. 
Sir John Boss came to meet us. Respect, esteem, 
admiration, all were blended together in my mind, 
as, in returning the friendly shake of the hand he 
offered me, I involuntarily gave more heartiness to my 
manner than is usual with strangers. It is not for me, 
here, either to describe him, or to say one word more 
about him, than the course of my narrative compels 
me to do. I saw before me him who, for four long 
years and more, had been incarcerated, hopelessly, 
with his companions, in those icy regions to which 
■we ourselves were bound. There he was, that brave 
and fearless old man ! he who had said, in all but 
tones of .bitter anguish, as he beheld his men and 
officers around him, day after day 'in miserable 
bondage — 

“ There was little change in the now unavoidable 
sameness of our occupations and amusements. On 

i 
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this aud many other days we tracked animals and d^ 
not see them ; carried guns and, did not fire; watched 
for the invisible sun that wc might at least know it 
was still in existence; and were not sorry when (I 
cannot say the day was done, where all was night), 
but when we might at least end another of our own 

r O 

days by going to bed.” 

I was struck with astonishment! It was nothing, 
in comparison, for the young and robust to come on 
such a voyage; but that hr, at his time of life, when 
men generally think it right — and right, perhaps, it 
is, too— to sit quietly down at home by their own 
firesides, should brave the hardship and danger once 
again, was indeed surprising. 

With Commander Phillips I was very much 
pleased. There was no formality about him. lie 
is a hardy seaman when needed, and a gentlemanly 
officer as occasion required. I passed several agree¬ 
able hours in his company; and I cannot refrain 
from tendering him my thanks for his uniform cour¬ 
tesy to me, who was, nominally, but a civilian, and 
at any time only a humble blue-jacket in the mer¬ 
cantile marine. 

In the evening both vessels had to move into 
another position, in consequence of the bergs ap¬ 
proaching too closely towards us. To watch these 
mountain, icy monsters in a calm, as they slowly and 
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§jlently, yet surely and determinedly, move about in 
the narrow sheet of water by which they chance to 
be encompassed, one could well imagine that it was 
some huge mysterious thing, possessed of life, and 
bent on the fell purpose of destruction. Onward 
it, almost imperceptibly, glides, until, reaching an 
opposing floe, it forces its way far through the solid 
ice, ploughing up the pieces and throwing them aside 
in hilly heaps with a force and power apparently 
incredible. Should it happen that an impetus is 
given to it by wind, or other causes besides those 
thus occasioned by the tide, or current, it is mighty 
in its strength, and terrific in the desolation it pro¬ 
duces. Nothing can save a ship if thus caught by one, 
as was the case in the memorable and fatal year of 
1830, in this very bay, when vessels were “ squeezed 
flat,”—“reared up by the ice, almost in the position 
of a rearing horse ! others thrown fairly over on their 
broadsides; and some actually overrun by the ad¬ 
vancing floe and totally buried by it.”* 

Monday. — The 22d commenced with a sharp 
frost and thick fog upon the ice, though clear 
overhead. The ropes, rigging, and spars were 
covered with icicles, hanging pendent »in a thousand 
fantastic shapes and forms. The wind was north¬ 
easterly, and we hoped for a change from it, as that 

Dr. Scoresby. 
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blew directly out of the bay, and would probably 
open some of the floes, so as to give us a lead in 
the direction we wanted. Noon passed on, however, 
without the fog clearing away, and it was folly to 
think of moving from our present position until it 
cleared. Accordingly we remained in statu quo, but 
gradually preparing for the encounter that sooner 
or later must take place between ourselves aad the 
rugged and powerful barrier that obstructed our way. 
Long saws, poles, axes, chisels, anchors, claws, and a 
variety of other implements used in trying to force a 
passage through the ice, were laid ready at hand. All 
the sea-gear, not now required, was stowed below; 
the vessel herself was carefully examined to sec that 
nothing was defective in her guards and strengthen¬ 
ings ; and the boats were put in order for heavy 
service where rough knocks might frequently be 
expected. It was the first day, indeed, that we had 
been regularly and immovably fast to the ice, and I 
had thus a fair opportunity of judging what it was. 
As I walked, in thick heavy boots, upon its surface, 
I found that in many parts it presented an appear¬ 
ance not unlike what ground covered with snow, 
and then frosted before it had melted, would give; 
while in others it was mQre soft and yielding to the 
foot* Several places showed dark-blue patches, in 
some of which was water, and in others none. This 
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water was as pure and fresh as any one need wish to 
drink; and it is the kind used by all vessels in these 
regions when they can come across it. In other 
places, however, were patches of a different colour, 
green, and these denoted spots of danger. The ice 
there was either hollow, or broken, not so thick, or 
in some manner or other defective; and to tread 
upon *t would, almost certainly, ensure a good duck¬ 
ing, if nothing worse. But these latter places were 
very few, and mostly near the edge of the ice, or 
close to some crack plainly visible. 

As a general description of the ice may be accept¬ 
able to some of my readers, and will serve the better 
to explain much of what follows, I shall here take 
the liberty of quoting on the subject from Dr. 
Scoresby’s excellent and invaluable work on “ The 
Arctic Regions,” a work, I believe, now out of 
print. He says,— “ Ice-fields constitute one of the 
wonders of the deep. They are often met with of 
the diameter of twenty or thirty miles, and when in 
the state of such close combination that no interstice 
could be seen, they sometimes extendi to a length of 
fifty or a hundred miles. The ice of which they are 
composed is generally pure and fresh? and in heavy 
fields it is probably of the average thickness of ten 
to fifteen feet, and then appear^ to be flat, low', thin 
ice; but when high hummocks occur, the thickness 
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is often forty feet and fifty feet. The surface before 
the month of July is always covered with a bed of 
snow, from perhaps a foot to a fathom in depth. This 
snow dissolves in the end of summer, and forms ex¬ 
tensive pools and lakes of fresh water. Some of the 
largest fields are very level and smooth, though gene¬ 
rally their surfaces are varied with huinmoeks. In 
some, these hummocks form ridges or chains, in 
others, they consist of insulated heaps. I once saw 
a field which was so free from cither fissure or hum¬ 
mock, that I imagined, had it been free from snow, a 
coach might have been driven many leagues over it 
in a direct line, without obstruction or danger. Hum¬ 
mocks somewhat relieve the uniformity, of intense 
light reflected from the surface of fields, by exhibit¬ 
ing shades of delicate blue in all the hollows, where 
the light is partly intercepted by passing through a 
portion of ice. 

“ When the surface of snow on fields is frozen, or 
when the snow is generally dissolved, there is no dif¬ 
ficulty in travelling over them, even without snow- 
skates or sledges. l>ut when the snow is soft and 
deep, travelling on foot to any distance is a. work of 
labour. The 1 'tribe of Esquimaux, discovered by 
Captain Ross, made use of sledges, drawn by dogs, 
for conveying them across the rough land ice, lying 
between the ships and the shore. A journey they 
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performed with such celerity, that Captain Ross con¬ 
jectured they could travel fifty or sixty miles a day. 
If such a distance were practicable on drift-ice, oc¬ 
curring near shore, it would be much moire easy on 
the smoother ice of fields. 

£ ‘ Fields commonly make their appearance in the 
months of May or June, though sometimes earlier; 
they *ire frequently the resort of young whales. 
Strong north and westerly winds expose them to the 
whalers by driving off the loose ice. The invariable 
tendency of fields is to drift to the south-westward, 
even in calms, which is the means of many being 
yearly destroyed. They have frequently been ob¬ 
served to advance a hundred miles in this direction 
within the space of one month, notwithstanding the 
occurrence of winds from every quarter. On emerg¬ 
ing from amidst the smaller ice, which before 
sheltered them, they are soon broken up by the 
swell, are partly dissolved, and partly converted into 
drift ice. The places of such are supplied by others 
from the north. The power of the swell in breaking 
the heaviest fields is not a little remarkable. A 
grown §well, that is so inconsiderable as not to be 
observed in open water, frequently -breaks up the 
largest fields, anjl converts them wholly into floes 
and drift-ice in the space of a few hours; while fields 
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composed of bay-ice, or light-ice, being more flexible, 
endure the same swell without any destructive 
effort. 

“ The occasional rapid motion of fields, with the 
strange effects produced by such immense bodies on 
any opposing substance, is one of the most striking 
objects the Polar Seas present, and is certainly the 
most terrific. They not unfrequently acquire a 
rotatory movement, whereby their circumference at¬ 
tains a velocity of several miles per hour. A field 
thus in motion, coming in contact with another at 
rest, or more especially with another having a con¬ 
trary direction of movement, produces a dreadful 
shock. A body of more than ten thousand millions 
of tons in weight, meeting with resistance when in 
motion, produces consequences which it is scarcely 
possible to conceive. The weaker field is crushed 
with an awful noise; sometimes the destruction is 
mutual; pieces of huge dimensions and weight are 
not unfrequently piled upon the top, to the height of 
twenty or thirty feet, while a proportionate quantity 
is depressed beneath. The view of these stupendous 
effects in safety exhibits a picture sublimely grand, 
but where there is danger of being overwhelmed, 
terror and dismay must be the predominant feelings. 
The whale-fishers at all times require unremitting 
vigilance to secure their safety, but scarcely in any 
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situation so much as when navigating amidst these 
fields; in foggy weather, they arc particularly danger¬ 
ous, as their motions cannot then be distinctly ob¬ 
served. It may easily be imagined that the strongest 
ship is but an insignificant impediment between two 
fields in motion.” 
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CHAP. X. 

ICE OPENS.— SAIL MADE.-SEVEN VESSELS IN SIGHT.- 

WHALERS RETURNING, UNA1ILE TO GET THROUGH THE 
BAY.-INFORMATION OBTAINED.— BAD SEASON IN MEL¬ 
VILLE BAY.-CAPTAIN AUSTIN’S SHIPS FAST IN THE ICE. 

-WHALERS GOING SOUTH TO THE W/.ST LAND FOR 

FISH. — PARTING CHEERS. - HEAVY WORK GETTING 

THROUGH NARROW PASSAGES.-TRACKING SONGS.- 

GLARE OF THE LIGHT AT MIDNIGHT. 


It was through such ice and in such a region as I 
have just described that we were now to make our 
way as best we could. Winds were not so much 
what we desired, as clear water; and the movements 
of the vast bodies that opened and shut, apparently 
at pleasure, and as if by some mighty agency, were 
to be watched by us before aught else. It was agreed 
what we should proceed in company with the “Felix 
we should help one another in case of nee<3, and at 
least have the .pleasure of one another’s company. 

About six p. m., while Sir John Ross, Commander 
Phillips, and ourselves, were in the cabin of the 
“ Prince Albert,” enjoying an agreeable Evening, it 
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was reported that the “ Felix” was making a stir, 
and that the fog was clearing away. A clear lead 
had been seen to the north-west by the ice-masters; 
and more water was visible beyond it. No time was, 
therefore, lost. Sail was made on each ship, and, 
leaving the friendly floe, to which we had been 
fast, we both stood away; first to the south-east, to 
clear *some small bergs, and then in the opposite 
direction. Sir John Ross, as senior in rank, age, and 
experience, took the lead, we keeping at some small 
distance behind; but it was soon discovered that in 
sailing qualities we were infinitely superior. The 
■weather brightened considerably, and it became a 
beautiful clear evening, with a moderate breeze from 
the north-east and north. The wind, consequently, 
was against us, and we had to beat up through the 
channel of open water that we had entered upon. It 
was here that we first became fully aware of the ex¬ 
cellent sailing qualities of our little vessel. She 
fairly doubled upon the “Felix” in two tacks; and was 
soon far to windward. She flew round to her helm, 
when stayiny, in an instant; and forged ahead at the 
same tune as prettily as any Queen’s cutter could 
have done. Whether we had by this time got her 
in better trim, or whether it was because the water 
was so smooth, I cannot say; but, no doubt, both 
combined in making her work so well. We could 
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turn anil turn in short boards without the smallest 
hesitation; now , approaching so close to a grim berg 
that a biscuit might have been easily thrown upon 
it; then, darting off from it on the instant, and 
running right to the very edge of the opposite 
floe; where, upon a turn of the helm, she would 
starl ahead, alongside, under the impetus she had 
received, until gracefully falling off on the. other 
tack, she again stretched over well to windward of 
the neighbourhood whence she had come. Thus did 
we proceed during five or six hours, with a clear 
sky, a brilliant sun, comparatively mild weather, and 
a gentle breeze. It was some of the pleasantest sail¬ 
ing I had yet experienced on the voyage; and it 
was, certainly, a sight to make one pleased. Two 
vessels, far inferior in size to any that were in the 
habit of visiting those parts, working about in the 
ice with a feeling of perfect security, and an ap¬ 
parently total indifference to the dangers of it; and 
ours too the smaller of the two! It was a pretty and 
a pleasing sight, and it was the more gratifying when, 
about eight p.m., news came from the “ crow’s nest” 
that seven large vessels, evidently whalers, .were in 
sight over some bergs to the northward, apparently 
striving to get out of their position, and make to the 
southward. They were intending to go back and try 
the middle or lower passage, being unable to get 
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through the bay; as our most experienced hands in 
whaling immediately explained. What they could 
not do, we were trying to do; but the question was, 
should we be enabled to accomplish it, now that 
they had failed ? We would see; and as, in another 
hour or two, they became so visible as to clearly 
show their intention of coming into the same sheet 
of water as ourselves, it was almost certain we 
should soon speak them and hear what they had 
to say. A partial fog came on again about eleven, 
and, not wishing to lose the “ Felix,” or leave 
her behind, we hove to until she came up to us. 
Keeping together, then, we both proceeded under easy 
sail; until it becoming once more quite clear, we 
crowded on towards the extremity of the bight of 
water we had now run into. This was evidently the 
end of our progress at present, and, as we neared it, 
we could perceive no opening whereby we could 
escape or hope to get further on; nor could we find 
out how the strange vessels, now not very far from 
us, were to come within even signal distance. It 
was clear that they, too, were also # stopped; and 
we had .nothing for it, therefore, but patience, and 
to await some new movement of the ice. Ac¬ 
cordingly we made fast to a floe, about one in the 
morning, with the same fine clear sky and brilliant 
sun as we had had in the early part of the evening. 
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The “Felix” soon afterwards came up to us, and like¬ 
wise made fast just astern. I then went below; but 
sleep I could not. It was the same as perfect noon¬ 
day, and the light came into my cabin so strongly, 
as to prevent anything like the enjoyment of a quiet 
slurpber. I was, at last, obliged to darken my place, 
and thus ultimately got the rest I so much required. 

I was awake the next morning about fiw, and 
found the seven whalers were coming through the 
ice ahead of us in a most majestic manner, under a 
press of sail, and with all their boats towing, and 
colours hoisted. It appeared that the two heaviest 
floes had slightly parted ; and several loose pieces got 
between them. Through these loose pieces, with the 
characteristic and dauntless fearlessness of whalers, 
did the vessels now approaching us wend their way. 
The sky was cloudless, and there was hardly a breath 
of wind, so that each ship had to be towed through 
by her boats; and right well and proudly did they 
separately emerge, in linc-of-battlc order, from within 
their icy boundaries, to the clearer water adjoining, 
and astern of us. As we lay still, fast to the floe, 
with our flags hoisted, each vessel came by us sweep¬ 
ing along in iis lordly bearing and huge form. Prior 
to their coming abeam, a boat from each ship shot 
off towards us; and soon we had around, and on board 
of us more new faces than we had seen for a long 
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while. Honest-hearted and manly wishes for our 
success were expressed by all; and though time was 
too great an object with these daring fellows at the 
present hour to lose unnecessarily a moment of it, 
they yet gave us all the information they could, as to 
the state of the icj3, how we were to act, &c, &c., 

• f 

and then departed. But here I noticed a trait of 
character which pleased me not a little. Our vessel 
was the Jirst one in their way, and to us they would 
naturally Jirst come in ordinary circumstances; but 
no sooner was it w^ll ascertained* that Sir John 
Ross was in his vessel, the “Felix,” astern of us, 
than we were hastily forsaken or passed by. He was 
one of themselves in country, daring, and, partly, 
experience; he was a brave old man, a “ canny ” boy, 
and they must pay him their respects, and do him 
honour. Accordingly we soon had none alongside 
of us, but an American, the only whaler of the 
United States in those seas; and with the captain I 
held some conversation ; giving him a few late New 
York papers that I chanced to have by me. This 
ship was called the McClelland, and, singularly 
enough,^ belonged to a firm, one of $hose members, 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., had ennobled hipiself in send¬ 
ing out the two \essels sailing under the American 
colours, for the search of Sir John Franklin. The 
* They had, at first, supposed us to be the two Americans. 
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other whalers were named .the Regalia , Pacific , Horn, 
Joseph Green , Lord Gambler, and the Chieftain; 
that Chieftain which brought home the Esquimaux 
Report of last year. The information we received 
from these vessels was to the following effect: — 

They had left Captain Austin’s and Captain 
Penny’s ships about thirty miles away from us to the 
northward; and they were, themselves, for .eleven 
days; in a dock only ten miles further on. They had 
found it impossible to get through the Bay in time 
for the usual whaling, on account of the unusual 
heavy ice, &c., and were therefore bound to the 
southward to try the lower passage, as the “ True- 
love” had gone to do. 

Such letters as we had on board for them were 
given, along with a private one of my own for 
England, deeming of course, at that time, that they 
would be home a full year before we should. A 
parcel that I bad for Captain Stewart was gladly re¬ 
ceived by him ; but they were all in very great haste 
to be off, in consequence of wishing to get their ships 
through the remaining ice as speedily as possible. As 
the vessel which led the van passed us with her boats 
towing, the digging was suddenly manned; the 
rowers ceased pulling, and stood upon their feet; 
while such a cheer was given, and given three times, 
by the whole crew of sixty men, as was, I am 
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sure, never exceeded anywhere. With one voice, as 
though all had been of one mind at the moment, and 
acting upon impulse, a glorious sailor-like Hurrah! 
was shouted from their stentorian lungs, while their 
hats and hands waved again and again in friendly sa¬ 
lutation to us. The sound was sent far and near, and 

• * 

its echoes resounded in a thousand other voices from 
the few bergs and blocks of ice that still surrounded 
us. Taken by surprise, we were not, however, at a 
loss. Our rigging was manned on the instant, as was 
also the Felix’s, and the hearty cheers returned as 
heartily. One more cheer from the receding ship in 
reply, and the next moment she was gone. But ere 
the sound of her voices had died upon the ear, another 
vessel had supplied her place in the slowly passing 
but beautiful panoramic display, and, in like manner, 
from this one, also, arose the deafening shout of 
friendly wish and gratulation. So with all suc¬ 
cessively. As each passed by, her long line of boats 
ahead impelling her forward, the same vociferous 
and hearty cheer was given, and by us as heartily 
returned. 

f 

Tues(lfiy 23 d .—At noon it was calm and clear. The 
opening through which the whalers liad«come was suf¬ 
ficiently large to have admitted us immediately after 
they had passed; but beyond it, no great extent of 
clear water was visible until now. Several “ lanes ” 

K 
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were beginning to show themselves, and we, there¬ 
fore, cast off, and got the boats ahead to tow us on. 
At first we had some little difficulty in moving for¬ 
ward ; but, after a short time, several “ necks ” had to 
be broken to admit of our passing. The “Felix” 
had, as before, taken the lead ; but wc found that, 
in towing as well as sailing, we had the advan¬ 
tage of her. Her large boat, the “ Mary,” Rowing 
astern was no doubt a great drawback. In a nar¬ 
row channel, wc shot ahead of her unavoidably ; 
and, indeed, so close were wc in passing, that we 
shaved each other almost too sharply to be pleasant. 
Thus getting in advance of her, we had to clear the 
way for both.' Several large pieces and rough hum¬ 
mocks intercepted the line of our course, and, being 
jammed between two large floes, often proved a work 
of no little difficulty to get cleared. Ilex-e, with boat¬ 
hook and ice-poles, axes and chisels, I headed two or 
three men, and xyas upon every piece, as much in the 
water as out., working hard to get them loosened and 
moved away. The task was pleasing and exciting, 
demolishing or upsetting huge blocks that were piled 
up before us. 1 This clearing away a passage was 
sport to all who worked at it. One man got over head 
and ears in the water, from a part of the floe giving 
way ; and I also fell upon an under piece, owing to a 
large block of ice suddenly canting round. These 
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little mishaps, however, only created an additional 
laugh at those who suffered, the sufferers themselves 
joining in it. 

After getting clear of the impediment that had 
stopped our way, there was a large sheet of water 
before us, bordered on the one side by a floe, some¬ 
what level, yet hummocky in one or two places. 
Here ye began “ tracking,” and all hands were or¬ 
dered on the ice for that purpose. 

Those who have seen a canal-boat, or any common 
boat, dragged along by hand, may have some idea of 
this. A track-rope from the foremast is carried on 
to the ice, where a dozen lusty hands seize it, and 
drag the ship onward at a rate of about two to three 
miles an hour. At this duty, men previously accus¬ 
tomed to whaling are exceedingly apt; and it is to 
them, in general, one of the most pleasing features 
of the voyage. Our ship’s company were all ca¬ 
llable of performing this work most admirably, and 
when the “ Felix” came near us again, they gave a 
rally, and walked the “ Prince Albert ” off" at a fine 
rate. Twice had we to stop for our consort, much 
to the dislike of our ardent crew; and each-time 
when we started afresh did we get as rapidly ahead 
of her as before. Once we found that she was most 
unpleasantly fixed some distance astern of us, several 
pieces of rough ice having suddenly met, and ren- 
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dered a narrow passage very difficult to get through ; 
though when we had cleared it by forcing ourselves on, 
it was then comparatively quite open. The delay of 
a few moments, however, is often- of very fatal conse¬ 
quence*, and almost always, where a fair opportunity 
is presented and not taken advantage of, proves a 
cause of additional trouble. This was the case with the 
“ Felix.” Her distance behind us had prevented the 
passage being taken the moment after we had opened 
it, and consequently she was almost in a jam. Cap¬ 
tain Forsyth sent two of our boats to assist her; and 
•> 

our gallant fellows dashed off to her with the utmost 
alacrity, performing the service they went upon much 
to the satisfaction of the assisted party. 

In tracking there is something particularly animat¬ 
ing. All the working hands, when necessary, ai’C 
actively employed on the ice in pulling the ship on¬ 
ward. The song is kept up to a fanciful and far 
from unmelodious though rough chorus; and in the 
present case thirteen manly voices shouted this 
chorus far and near with all the strength their lungs 
would give them. Now and then a lively ballad or a 
half-sentimental ditty would be sung by some one; 
but I soon found that one or two old chants were 

* A remarkable case in point occurred a few years ago; 
when, out of five vessels, one only got through a nip at the 
moment, and ultimately arrived at the whaling ground, making 
a good season; while the other four had to return. 
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the favourites. Somewhat later during the passage 
through the bay, I ran up a string of verses, with a 
bold and lively chorus, for the men to use, in which 
our own ship of course was the predominant feature. 
As I stood at the helm*, steering the ship through and 
along the ice (for I. took this post as well as i$any 
others, glad to do anything that might help to get the 
ship efti), I watched the men frequently with much 
pleasure. One of them who played on the bagpipes, 
had his instrument with him ; and between the songs 
he gave some lively Scotch airs, as in steady pace the 
whole crew followed him, — now on even ice, now 
over rough and hummocky pieces, and at other times 
taking a sweep to avoid some dangerous crack or 
broken spot. Little was there to dread, however; 
for, independent of the thickness of the ice, each 
man had for safety his tracking belt, called by them 
“ rou'radihj ,” so fastened to the track-rope that he 
could not well fall through any hole without first 
letting himself loose. It was only when they were 
returning on board or preparing to start that some 
might, and did, fail in. But there were always others 
at haixbto help them out again. 

In the evening we got into more cl<?ar water than 
we had seen since entering the ice, and we passed 

* By my taking the helm, the proper helmsman could go 
and work at the truck-rope. 
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the whole night under sail, beating to windward, a 
gentle northerly breeze having sprung up. The watch 
was set at eight r.M., an extra glass of grog given, 
and not one of us but was glad to take his rest when 
the hour for turning in came. Mine, however, was 
rarely before midnight, and even then, as I said be¬ 
fore, it was with difficulty that the brilliant light, 
shining around like noonday, would let me slet'p. 
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CHAP. XI. 

SLOW PROGRESS THROUGH THE ICE.-A WARM DAT.- 

captain Austin’s vessels seen.'—number of seals. 

-FEW BIRDS.- BESET.-THE ESQUIMAUX “ADAM.”- 

EFFECTS OF REFRACTION.-OMINOUS PREPARATIONS.- 

THE “ FELIX” SQUEEZED BETWEEN TWO FLOES.-LUCKY 

ESCAPE.-INDICATIONS OF A GALE.-ICE CLOSING IN 

FAST. — UNPLEASANT POSITION. 

Wednesday 24 th. — At six A. M. of this day, after 
all night working to windward, we had to make fast 
to the floe, there being no more open water for us 
ahead. At noon, however, the ice broke away again, 
and we began our usual tracking and heaving the ship 
through into clear water. The weather was beautiful, 
a light breeze and cloudless sky, until one P.M.; when 
symptoms of a fog presented themselves, and we hove 
to, for the “Felix'’ to come up to us. It cleared again, 
and away we went through the remainder of the day, 
tracking, towing, and beating to wind ward, gaining, 
perhaps, in a direct course some five or* six miles out 
of the twenty or thirty we run over; so many turn¬ 
ings and twistings had we to take to get along at 
all. We forced through some narrow passages, and 

k 4 
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then came into a “ hole” of water of some extent, hut 
from the reappearance of fog to windward we thought 
it unadvisable to keep too far ahead of our consort, 
and accordingly up helm and run back to her. After¬ 
wards we kept close together until midnight, when, 
the ice being unbroken any fiyther, we made fast 
again. 

Thursday 25th. — This was a perfectly •.warm 

day, indeed too warm. The thermometer in the 

sun at three r. M. was 72°, and the glare and heat 

together made it anything but pleasant on the ice. 

It affected my eyes so much that I began to think 

of my snow spectacles. Indeed, I found that so much 

looking out from both below and aloft was weakening 

my sight; for I was up in the crow’s nest as often 

during each day, and night too, as I possibly could. 

The day, as I before observed, was very warm : it 

wa3 also clear and calm. Yerv little was done 

* 

throughout it. Some small channels of water were 
observed on our starboard hand, and it having been 
reported from the mast-head that more vessels (pre¬ 
sumed to be Captain Austin’s) were in sight to 
the northward, the “ Felix” began to warp away and 
make sail, the Prince Albert, shortly afterwards, 
doing the same. But at half-past two r. m. we had 
to make fast again, having gone not above three or 
four miles. The “Felix,” being allowed to keep 
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ahead of us this time, got into a different “lane” of 
water from ours, and we were therefore separated to 
some distance from each other when we made fast. 

A great number of seals were observed to-day 
playing about; but birds of any kind were scarce. 
A “ snow-bunting ” .was, however, shot and brought 
on board to be stuffed for the Commander. 

Fr'mlay 25th .— This day was fine and clear, but 
not so warm as the preceding. The ice continued 
firmly set, and no movement could be possibly ef¬ 
fected. Communication between the two vessels 
was kept up by a walk across the large floe that 
separated us; and, the men being allowed to amuse 
themselves as best they could, many were constantly 
going to and fro between ourselves and the “ Felix.” 
We had a great deal of the company of Sir John 
Ross’s Esquimaux Adam on board of us, where he 
was a general favourite among the men, for his really 
very good performance on the violin, and his amiable 
disposition. He had a great habit of going aloft and 
sitting on the foreyard, where he would play several 
tunes for, perhaps, nearly an hour. Occasionally, he 
would paddle about in his kayack, and several times 
evinced his skill in throwing the speflr for practice, 
or in explaining how it was done. I became partial 
to him; and, I believe, he was also so to me. 

Saturday 27th. — This was a similar day to the last, 
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as regards wind and weather, and, I might say, pro¬ 
gress too. Indeed, there seemed,,at that time, very 
little hope of getting on; for every one who had 
been there before, stated, that the ice was more than 
usually bound in the bay this season, and the chances 
of getting through in anything like a reasonable 
time more than ever doubtful. The weather was, 
certainly, most beautiful ; air cold, but sun occasion¬ 
ally very hot. The refraction so much spoken of 
I noticed then, and for some days previous, in a 
most extraordinary degree. The ice, and distant 
objects, presented, at times, singular and fantastic 
forms: churches, steeples, castles, houses, towns, &c., 
&c. The wide expanse of ice — almost unbroken, 
and uniformly flat except in a few places where a 
berg appeared—presented a most dazzling aspect. I 
had been advised to get ready a bag of clothes, &c. 
(an ominous preparation), and to keep it at hand in 
the event of having, suddenly, to jump clear of the 
ship on to the ice. I had not yet done so, though 
some of the men had; and provisions for a similar 
purpose had been placed on deck. But the ensuing 
night it might be needed. When I retired at eleven 
we were fast to the ice, waiting for an opening. One 
presented itself at twelve, and, it appears, the “ Felix” 
took the lead. I was suddenly aroused at a quarter to 
one, and told that our consort had got squeezed , owing 
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to the ice suddenly closing upon her, and that we had 
only saved ourselves by instantly letting go the track- 
rope and hauling astern. I ran on deck, where 
Captain Forsyth was already busy securing the 
vessel in safety. The “ Felix,” we found, was unhurt; 
but her large boat, {lie “ Mary,” had been lifted up 
and thrown on the ice under the ship’s counter, 
causing some damage to her bulwarks. I soon went 
below, but before going to sleep again bundled some 
clothes into a bag, which I, afterwards, repacked, 
and always kept close to my bedside, with a long 
lanyard to lay hold of and pull up with me, in case I 
needed to take refuge, not on shore, but on, what 
is always a sure refuge in such cases, the ice itself. 
As Dr. Scoresby, in his late work on the subject of 
relief to Sir John Franklin, most truly observes, “the 
ice which works the mischief offers the means of 
escape from the present danger.” 

Sunday 28 th. — All this day wa were fast to the 
ice, unable to move. A smart breeze from the east¬ 
ward was blowing, with fine weather. Divine service 
performed as usual. 

Towards evening, however, the barometer, which 
had been falling fast all day, indicated a gale; and, 
about eleven P.M., every symptom of it was dis¬ 
cernible. The wind was freshening up from the 
dreaded quarter (S. W.), and the narrow space of 
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clear water around us was evidently becoming nar¬ 
rower. We had to shift our position before midnight, 
in consequence of the ice closing in upon us; and at 
a quarter to one in the morning we were obliged to 
unship our rudder to keep it in safety. 

Monday 29/7/. — When I got. on deck the fol¬ 
lowing morning it was blowing a strong breeze, 
with hazy weather; and, altogether, our position 
was most unpleasant. There was no mistake 
as to its danger; for the whole space of clear 
water, now, was barely more than enough to 
float our two little vessels in and keep clear of 
each other. Indeed, in shifting our berths, it was 
difficult to avoid fouling ; as was proved when, 
at ten A. m., the anchors having come home — that is, 
let go their hold of the iec — we suddenly came 
right upon the “ Felix,” though without any injury to., 
either of us. We laid the anchors out afresh, in 
another place, and secured ship; also struck our 
mizen-top-mast, got all the boats upon the ice in 
readiness, hoisted sundry provisions on deck in addi¬ 
tion to what wex'e already there, and, in fact, made 
every preparation in case we should receive a “ nip." 
Sir John Ross, we ascertained, was doing the same ; 
and this we thought rendered it still more necessary 
for us. At noon, our latitude, by a chance observa¬ 
tion of the sun, was 75° 16', and our longitude by 
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chronometer 60° 30'; Sabine Islands bearing N.E. 
(true) about ten miles. 

At half-past three r. m. the space of water was still 
narrowing, though, fortunately for us, it preserved it3 
appearance as a natural dock — the best of docks in 
the ice — the whole.time. The wind and weather 
were very threatening, and again we had to move 
our bcS'th to avoid a squeeze. 

After I had seen every thing in my own depart¬ 
ment attended to respecting stores, a selection of 
medicines, ship’s papers, &c., I filled my portmanteau, 
besides the bag, with such articles belonging to my¬ 
self as I deemed most requisite for the novel journey 
we should have to perform, if our little vessel, and 
the “ Felix,” too, were crushed here and destroyed, a 
thing at that time not at all unlikely. Had such 
been the case, we must have travelled across the ice, 
as others had done, in boats or on foot, back the way 
we came; and this Would have proved a long, fa- 
tiguing, and perhaps uncertain journey. It was not, 
however, to be performed; but I got all ready for it, 
after the example of others. I next went aloft, and, 
from the “ crow’s nest,” took a good look around. It 
was a most miserable and gloomy prospect. Where 
the haze and thick weather permitted, nothing could 
be seen but a vast monotonous waste of ice and 
snow, with here and there a few rugged tops of land 
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on the Greenland coast. It was dreary in the ex¬ 
treme ; and not a particle of water, except that in 
which our two ships floated, was in view when, 
later, I again looked upon the scene. Fortunately, 
and against our expectations, towards evening the 
wind went down, and no further encroachment was 
made upon us by the ice. 

Tuesday 20th. — The following day brought us 
no change for good or bad. We remained precisely 
in the same position, with the wind moderate from 
the south-west, and thick, foggy weather. Wc 
shipped our rudder, and made all snug again, as be¬ 
fore. In the evening we tried for soundings, but 
could find no bottom at 220 fathoms; the tem¬ 
perature of the sea at that depth was 31° Fain*. 
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BETTER WEATHER.— STILL BESET.— ATTEMPT TO REACH 

captain Austin’s shirs nr a walk across the ice. 
— TyiCK fog. — ice opens.—move ship. — large 

BERGS.— THE AMERICAN DISCOVERY SHIPS SEEN.- 

DANGEROUS POSITION.-CLOSE BESET.-HEAVY PRES- 

m 

SURE.- ICE IN FEARFUL MOTION AROUND US-MAKING 

READY FOR TAKING TO THE ICE-PROVIDENTIAL ES¬ 
CAPE.-GET RELEASED FROM OUR POSITION, AND MOVE 

THROUGH NARROW AND INTRICATE PASSAGES TO CLEARER 

WATER. — WEATHER VERY WARM IN THE SUN.-UNDER 

SAIL AGAIN.- MAKE FAST AT MIDNIGHT. 

JVcthiesrftn/ 3 1 at. —Tin: early part of this clay was 
very clear and fine, with a gentle wind from the 
S. S. E. Captain Austin’s fleet was observed to the 
N.X.E. distant about eight miles. -4s we had nothing 
particular to do, and the ice still remained closed, 
not the smallest opening to admit of our getting out 
being visible’, I accompanied a party, that was sent 
from each vessel, to try and communicate with Cap¬ 
tain Austin, and to ascertain what prospect there 
was in that direction. Commander Philips headed 
those who went from the “ Felix,” and I thus had the 
great advantage of \ns better judgment, as to our pro- 
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gress or return, if necessary. Equipping myself in 
a suitable garb, rough as rough could be, and taking 
with me the letters, newspapers, &c., as, also, my 
faithful walking-stick, I was soon <n muff across the 
ice for the government ships. We could not, how¬ 
ever, proceed very far, on account of the large broken 
patches and hummocks in our way ; and, a fog coming 
on, it was deemed advisable to return: which we 
did after a journey of a mile or a mile and a half each 
Why. This day I used my snow spectacles, though I 
did not retain them long, owing to the inconvenience 
of such articles. In the afternoon we had the pleasure 
of Sir John lloss and Commander Philips's company 
to dinner, and a most agreeable evening was thus 
spent. 

Thursday , Any. 1st. — The ensuing day commenced 
with light airs and thick foggy weather, the ic^ 
breaking a little. We managed to move the ship a 
short distance by heaving, warping, and tracking 
through some small lanes of water. In the middle 
of the day both vessels made fast again to a floe, 
to await another opening; which, at six r. m., pre¬ 
sented itself. Captain Forsyth and myself had been 
dining onboard the £t Felix,” and were, consequently, 
there at this time. Speedily, however, we were all 
at work, driving and forcing our respective ships 
through every crack in the ice that presented itself 
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anti that promised a lead in the right direction. It 
Avas work hard, and with a will, in board, and on 
the ice, until half-past ten; when we had again to 
make fast; though, this time, with something like 
clear water around us. We had come through an 
enormous rent in the, solid floe, which on either side 
of us presented the exact appearance of a cut canal. 
The men got on to it and tracked us along, singing, 
as usual, their wild songs as they tramped, tramped 
to the tune. Both ships’ companies joined to one 
rope, \vc making a line fast to the stern of the “Felix” 
for a tow. The united voices of the two crews, as 
they shouted aloud the chorus of each song. made the 
“ welkin ring again.” 

This evening we began to find that the young ice, 
Avhich now formed fist at night, was something of 
gp impediment to us, both in towing and in boat 
service. It was about three quarters of an inch or 
an inch thick ; and this, of course, presented enough 
resistance to lessen the ship’s way Avhen towed, and 
to give a boat some trouble when pulling. The cold, 
in the fogs, too, was very raw and Revere; icicles 
hanging in large masses on the rigging. 

At midnight I went into the “ crow’s ^iest” to en¬ 
joy another lovely and sunlit night. It was beautiful 
beyond all description. 

I observed Captain Austin’s vessels, and Mr. 

L 
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Penny’s two ships, all much nearer to us, though 
apparently fast in the ice. To our surprise, also, we 
made out two brigantines to the southward, and 
boldly pushing their way towards us. These, of 
course, could be no other than the Americans, the 
“ Advance ” and “ Rescue; ” aqd such we afterwards 
found them to be. 

Friday 2d. — This morning we moved a short 
distance; tracking to the eastward; and at noon made 
fast near some very large bergs. At eight r.M. we 
again moved, and, by dint of heavy labour in warping, 
heaving, &c., got away from the bergs, and hove 
through some loose ice into a hole of water. At 
midnight we made fast to a floe among heavy pieces, 
and evidently older, because much thicker, ice than 
any wo had yet seen. 

As night advanced, our position became exceedingly 
dangerous, in consequence of the movements of the 
large pieces and floes around us. 

Saturday 3 d. — If there was danger on the past 
Sunday there was still more now, on account of the 
heavier and worse kind of ice about us. Several 

t 

bergs and rugged hummocks were in very close quar¬ 
ters to us. At four a. m. we had again to unship the 
rudder; and this we could hardly do, in consequence 
of being completely beset. The “ Felix ” was just 
ahead; but not a particle of water anywhere near 
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or around us could be seen. Several times both ves¬ 
sels were in extreme danger; and once we sustained 
a rather heavy pressure, being canted over on the 
starboard side most unpleasantly. But the “ Prince 
Albert” stood it well? although it was painfully 
evident that should j,he heavy outer floes still keep 
setting in upon those which enclosed us, nothing could 
save her. To describe our position at this moment it 
will be only necessary to observe that both vessels 
were as completely in the ice as if they had been 
dropped into it from on high and frozen there. It 
had been impossible for me to sleep during the night 
in consequence of the constant harsh grating sound that 
the floes caused as they slowly and heavily moved along 
or [upon the.ship’8 side, crushing their outer edges with 
a most unpleasant noise close to my ear. My sleeping 
berth was half under and half above the level of the 
water, when the ship was on an even keek In the morn¬ 
ing I heard the 'grating sound still stronger and close 
to me: I threw myself off the bed and went on deck. 
From the deck, I jumped on to the ice, and had a 
look how it was serving the poor little ^essel. Under 
her stern I perceived large masses crushed up in a 
frightful manner, and with terrific force,* sufficient, I 
thought, to have knocked her whole counter in. My 
only wonder was how she stood it; but an explana¬ 
tion, independent of her own good strength, was 
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soon presented to me in the fact that the floe I was 
standing upon was moving right round, and grinding 
in its progress all lesser pieces in its way. Tins was 
the cause of safety to ourselves and the “ Felix.” 
Had the heavy bodies of icc been impelled directly 
towards us, as we at first feared they would be, in¬ 
stead of passing us in an angular direction, we should 
both, most assuredly, have been crushed like »n egg¬ 
shell. The very bergs, or the floating ones, near 
which we had been fast on the previous day, were 
aiding in the impetus given by the tide or current to 
the masses now in motion; and most providential was 
it that no wind was blowing from the adverse quarter 
at the time. 

Upon each side of the ship the floes were solid 
and of great thickness, and pressing closely upon her 
timbers. Under the bow, several rough pieces had 
been thrown up nearly as high as the level of the 
bowsprit, and these were in constant change, as the 
larger masses drove by them. 

I ascended on deck, and found all the preparations 
for taking to tjie ice, if necessary, renewed. Spirits 
of wine, for portable fuel, had been drawn off, and 
placed handy; bags of bread, pemmican. Sic., were 
all in readiness ; and nothing was wanting in the 
event of a too heavy squeeze coming. ll r e could 
perceive that, sooner or later, a collision between the 
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two floes, the one on our larboard and the other 
on our starboard side, must take place, as the former 
had not nearly so much motion as the latter; 
but where this collision would occur was impossible 
to say. Between the <£ Felix” and us, the passage 
was blocked principally by the same sort of pieces 
that I have mentioned as lying under our bow; 
and afctern of us were several small bergs that 
might or might not be of service in breaking the 
collision. Very fortunately they proved the former; 
for, presently, I could perceive the floe on our star¬ 
board hand, as it came crushing and grinding all 
near it, in its circular movement, catch one of its 
exti’cme corners on a large block of ice a short dis¬ 
tance astern, and by the force of the pressure drive it 
into the opposite floe, rending and tearing all before 
it; while at the same time itself rebounded, as it 
were, or swerved on one side, and glided more softly 
and with a relaxed pressure past ns. This was the 
last trial of the kind our little “ Prince” had to en¬ 
dure ; for afterwards a gradual slackening of the 
■whole body of ice took place, and atjfen it opened to 
the southward. We immediately shipped the rudder, 
and began heaving, warping, and tracking the ship 
through the loose masses that lay in that, the only 
direction for us now to pursue, if we wished to get 
clear at all. The “ Felix” took the lead, and we fol- 
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lowed close in lier wake; so close, indeed, were we 
obliged to keep, that our bowsprit was frequently 
over her taffrail, and her yacht, the “ Mary,” under 
our bows. As before, a tow-rope for us was made 
fast, and all our hands were sent on board to render 
mutual assistance in getting both vessels through the 
passage we were trying for. But our hopes Avere 
soon cut short by the ice again rapidly clo&ng at 
noon. Once more we had to unship the rudder, get 
boats on the adjoining floe, and bear some heavy 
pressure occasionally during the hour it continued. 
Most singularly, and in curious forms, did masses of 
ice rise up, apparently from the sea, as the various 
pieces were forced against each other. I stood Avit- 
nessing them with great interest for a long time; 
but at one f.m. avc Avere again able to move a feAV 
yards by Avarping. This, however, Avas all avc could 
effect; and avc, finally, made fast to a large floe 
among heavy cross ice, Avith all the various pieces of 
it in motion around us. The “ Felix,” noAv, with the 
assistance of all hands from each ship, hauled her 
yacht upon the ice, where she Avould be in greater 
safety. At nine the fog cleared aAvay, but 'no Avater 
Avas visible in any direction. Captain Austin’s and 
Penny’s ships, as also the American’s, Lieutenant 
De Haven, were in much about the same position; 
and all, apparently, like ourselves, close beset. 
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Sunday 4th. — The next day was calm and clear; 
but not the slightest prospect of any opening in the 
ice. Both of our vessels were close beset; and 
though the weather was warm in the sun, it was yet 
unpleasantly cold in a fog which we had during the 
latter portion of tl\e past night. Any clothes that 
were hung up to dry, out of the sun, would freeze ; 
and it»was useless to think of doing aught with them, 
but to let them take their chance until a fine warm 
day came again. This was the case after nine A.M. 
to-day; and, consequently, bedding was aired, and 
every species of garment that had got wet, placed in 
the rigging to dry. At ten r.M. I accompanied Mr. 
Abcrnethy, Sir John lloss’s ice-master, and old fol¬ 
lower in his former voyage, and Mr. Severight, the 
mate of the “ Felix,” across the ice to the X. E., in 
search of a lead which appeared to exist in that di¬ 
rection. After a walk of three or four miles we 
came upon a sheet of water of no .great breadth, but 
apparently trending away in both directions as we 
wanted it. We traced it back, on our return, to its 
apparent termination near a large iceberg ; and then 
got on tyoard our respective ships about midnight. 
During the walk, I had the pleasure of*an interesting 
chat with Abernethy, wherein I heard a great deal 
concerning the life they led, their feelings, &c., during 
the time they were shut up in the ice at Boothia. I 
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also gained some valuable information from him re¬ 
specting the mode of wintering, and all the other little 
things necessary to be understood and be acquainted 
with, preparatory to its taking place; and I have 
no doubt that I should, personally, have found the 
benefit of the advice he kindly gave me, had we win¬ 
tered there. 

As after this we made considerably more pro¬ 
gress, I may as well here observe, that during the 
past fortnight, with all the incessant toil we had gone 
through, we had made only twelve miles on our direct 
course to the northward! But we afterwards found 
that the government ships, and Penny’s, had not 
done even so well; having only made thirty miles 
in five weeks! From this, the reader may have 
some idea of the vexatious delays and harassing work 
that exist in getting through the ice. 

Our position this day at noon was in lat- 75° 18' 
18" N., and long.'60° 21' W.,.with Brown’s Islands 
bearing S. E. by E. half E. The land was every¬ 
where nearly buried under enormous glaciers. 

Monday 5th. -— The morning of this day was calm 
and bright, and Captain Forsyth determined" to make 
an effort to get away from our present dangerous 
position. To the eastward the ice appeared slacken¬ 
ing ; and accordingly, at nine A. M., we cast off from 
the floe, and began the labour of the day. This 
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consisted in moving immense pieces of ice that were 
impeding our way, in heaving the ship through 
narrow necks, in warping and tracking, making and 
taking in sail, and, in short, continuing incessantly 
at work as hard as we could. The morning was 
passed in fairly digging and forcing the vessel 
through heavy masses of loose ice. The gutta¬ 
percha boat and the dingey were both out, in the 
small channels of water that were presented to our 
view, to carry warps along, and to assist in removing 
impediments. The day was excessively warm; and 
as I was not only superintending the duty on the 
ice, but personally aiding in the bodily labour at¬ 
tending it, I soon found my heavy clothing too much 
for me. I had, fortunately, brought with me a straio 
hat, though many laughed at my so doing; and I 
now found the benefit of it, and also of a light old 
Taylioni, which I donned instead of a coat. Soon 
the perspiration streamed from me, and from every 
man around me. As the Prince Albert advanced — 
and we all determined, if possible, to make her ad¬ 
vance, since we had moved, apparently, against the 
judgment of the “ Felix,” which vessel remained 
behind, still fast in her position of the day before, — 
she pushed before her much of the loose ice which, by 
her own impetus, she had broken or removed, or which 
had been cut away or severed from the main body by 
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the parties of men employed on that duty. This accu¬ 
mulated so much as to hinder her progress, until it 

* 

was cleared away by some of us in the boats, which 
we lost no time in doing. Occasionally, several 
obstinate pieces, 'small floes, and fragments of bergs, 
would present themselves, and stop all passage, even 
for the boats. With the latter there was no diffi¬ 
culty, because they could be, and were, easily -hauled 
on to and over the ice wherever a flat surface was 
presented. To remove the impediment, however, 
for the ship was a task of greater labour. The 
slackest and thinnest part of the floe, or fragment, 
was cut into with the axes and chisels until some 
fortunate blow or prise of the ice-pole rent and 
loosened it: a cheering rally would then be given by 
the men who had the track-rope in their hands; and 
responding to the commander’s brisk cry, as, standing 
in the bows, he sang out, “Now then, lads! Hurrah, 
my boys ! send her down upon it! ” she would come 
with a powerful impetus full upon the part thus 
broken, and rarely fail to send it flying in all di¬ 
rections. The ^ shock, in striking such large masses 
of ice so determinedly and with such force, never 
once hurt hfcr, so well was she fortified in her 
bows. 

During the whole morning we were thus engaged; 
and at last, with a rally, hove through some heavy 
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pieces, and got into clearer water, near the berg which 
Abernethy and myself had noticed as the apparent 
termination of a lead. There was no passage by this 
enormous block of ice without keeping very close, 
almost too close, to it; but this it was necessary to 
do if avc desired to.get on; and accordingly, with 
due care and attention, the vessel was towed gently 
past it, the huge monster towering above us to a 
height almost inconceivable for such a solid mass. 
A warp was made fast to one of its low points, and 
by the aid of it we assisted the boats in getting the 
more speedily clear of its neighbourhood. This done, 
we next came into a larger space of water, trending 
towards the north; and though it was calm below, 
yet, as a faint air might be playing aloft, it was 
determined to make all sail; which was immediately 
done, and we again had the satisfaction of seeing the 
Prince Albert under her canvass. This, however, did 
not last long, for at two r. M. wfe were once more 
among loose ice, with our sail taken in, and all hands 
engaged tracking and warping. It was now seen that 
the lead we had perceived last nigh| was in a great 
measure -filled with sconce pieces, and through and 
around them avc must make our way. This Ave en¬ 
deavoured to do much in a similar manner to our 
labours of the forenoon. Once we got completely 
jammed between two of these pieces, and for a long 
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time did we vainly try to extricate ourselves: it was 
at least an hour and a half that we were employed in 
cutting away the edges of the ice on either side of 
this vexatious nip to permit us to pass. A rugged 
tongue on the one side and a rough point on the other 
completely fixed us. Axes, chisels, jtoles, and elates 
were all brought into play to operate upon the 
stubborn difficulty. An inch or two would, perhaps, 
be gained, as the strain upon our warps was con¬ 
stantly maintained ; but when most expectant and 
hopeful, something would drive us back again. 

It was here that I received a slight accident, which, 
however, might have been attended with worse con¬ 
sequences, not only to myself but to others, than it 
really was. In trying to force our way through the 
nip, it had been necessary to hook the iron claws on 
to the outer edges of the ice ahead on both sides, 
and by means of stout warps attached to them, and 
brought on board'amidships, to heave at the windlass, 
and keep, as I have already said, a steady strain up. 
Two or three of the men, with myself, were standing 
on one of tlie^c warps, and by our united weight 
trying to spring the vessel ahead, when* the claw 
gave way, and, flying backward, first broke its full 
force against the ship’s side, and then struck me 
heavily on my knee. For an instant I could hardly 
stand the blow, and life seemed to have been taken 
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from me; but the painful sensation soon passed away, 
nor did I experience any trouble from it until an 
hour afterwards, when the vessel had got clear, and 
the excitement was over. I doctored myself, — 
thankful it was not one of the men who had received 
it instead of me ; and after two or three days’ un¬ 
pleasantness with it, I had no further trouble. 

At f?vc r.M. we were obliged to make fast to a floe, 
unable to get any further, having already accom¬ 
plished the best day’s work we had had for some time 
past. About seven the “Felix” came up with us, 
making fast a short distance astern. Captain Forsy th 
went on board of her; and, after tea, I took the 
dbujey, and for curiosity, as well as for our advantage, 
I pulled and sculled myself some short distance 
ahead, to observe what chances there were in our 
favour. I found that, after passing one little difficulty, 
wc should be able to go on for probably several hours; 
and, upon returning, I immediately ascended to the 
“ crow’s nest,” to see how the leads extended. To my 
delight, I could perceive open water for several miles 
beyond the lead I had noticed in thejaoat. Captain 
Forsyth came on board and gave immediate orders 
for moving the ship, as the same favourable circum¬ 
stances had been seen by the “ Felix,” and she was 
about getting under weigh. We were soon on the 
start agiiin, all hands at first tracking on the ice, and 
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then warping through large sconce pieces until past 
midnight. A light northei'ly breeze, and the young 
ice forming, somewhat impeded us in this effort; but 
we managed to gain the position we desired, and 
found, when we made fast, that we had again dis¬ 
tanced the “Felix,” which vessels at midnight, was far 
astern among several loose pieces. There was not 
one of us but was glad of our bed that night. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

SUPERIOR SAILING QUALITIES OF THE “PRINCE ALBERT.” 

-S'BOPPED IiY AN ENORMOUS BERG.-VAST NUMBER OF 

BIRDS.— SEALS.-SAILORS SKYLARKING ON THE ICE- 

FORCE THROUGH A CRACK IN THE ICE TO OPEN WATER. 

-PASS CLOSE TO CAPTAIN AUSTIN’S FLEET.-HEAVE TO 

IN A FOG.-CLEARER WEATHER.-THE GOVERNMENT 

SHIPS, IN TOW OF THE STEAMERS, PASS US.-COM¬ 
MUNICATE WITH THEM. - GET FIXED AMONG LARGE 

“SCONCE” PIECES.-UNDER A PRESS OF SAIL BEAR 

DOWN UPON AND BREAK A NECK OF ICE. 

Tuesday 6th. — Tiie morning presented a light north¬ 
erly breeze, and clear weather. At half-past three we 
found the ice closing in upon us astern, and, ac¬ 
cordingly, shifted our berth, having plenty of room 
to do so. At five a. m. we perceived it still closing, 
and, as the “ Felix” by this time had worked up near 
us, Captain Forsyth made sail into the large hole of 
water we jiad seen to the north-cast. It was quite a 
treat to feel the little craft in motion under us again, 
as she heeled over to the breeze in beating to wind¬ 
ward, and flew round on the other tack when going 
about. At eight we weathered a sconce piece in our 
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way, and tlien stood on to the northward, with the 
- wind somewhat^ favouring us. The superior sailing 
qualities of the Prince Albert were again evinced 
this morning, for she very speedily left the “ Felix ” 
far astern; and at noon, she was lost to sight, bearing 
south, and near some bergs that-we had cleared. We 
now stood right on in plenty of water for the lund- 
Jioe observed right ahead. The wind was fair, the 
day beautiful and clear, and with a flowing sheet we 
flew across the smooth waters at a splendid rate* 
Several berys were passed, one of which was most re¬ 
markable, having a dark cavern in its side. The 
breeze, however 1 , died away about noon; and the 
boats were again put into use, towing. There was a 
fine lead observed in the proper direction, and all the 
other vessels were seen, apparently striving to reach 
it, like ourselves. In such case we thought it highly 
injudicious to wait for the “ Felix” this time, as we 
had so often done'before, and therefore determined to 
press on while the chance was open before us. A 
delay of an hour or so might close that chance against 
us; and therefore away went the little “ Prince ” 
again, full of life and spirits, with every stitch of sail 
set alow and aloft, and boats out to pull her on. At 
three r. m. some sconce pieces were in our way, and I 
was sent with four men to open a passage between 
them. The glorious run of so many miles, that we 
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liad already made this day, gave to every one of us 
new strength and powers, and an opening was soon 
made, through which our vessel speedily was towed. 
Some large bergs were now observed before us, but 
there was sufficient water to get round them. By track¬ 
ing, towing, and sailing, we accomplished this, though 
with difficulty, in consequence of the strong tide or 
currents that swept around each corner. At seven P. M. 
we found our passage stopped by another large berg, 
which joined itself to the land-floe on the one side, 
and to a sconce piece on the other. We were, there¬ 
fore, obliged to make fast to the ice, and await an 
opening. Immediately we had made fast I was 
directed to take the boat away and examine the neck 
of ice that adjoined the berg and barred our progress, 
and see what water was beyond. The second mate 
accompanied me. After pulling for about two-thirds 
of a mile we came up to the berg, and found that the 
flat ice which joined it, was closely'cemented to its 
side, and would in all probability only be removed by 
some great change in the whole state of the ice 
around. As it was the dingey we had, J, directed it to 
be dragged over the neck, to the other side, where 
I again entered it, and after a short pull found a 
splendid sheet of open water, expanding far away in 
the direction we wished to take. Captain Austin’s 
vessels were very close to us, being not above three or 
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four miles off; but Penny’s I could not, then, make 
out; though I afterwards did sq from the “ crow’s 
nest” in another direction, he having, apparently, got 
away to the northward. I returned to the ship at 
ten o’clock, unable to give any hope of a passage 
for us through the neck, at jiresent. Innumerable 
quantities of birds, especially the little auk (Alca r 
alle), and the dovcca ( Coh/minis yrylle) w<*rc now 
seen in every direction. They were to be observed, 
in thousands, on the wing, and in the water, and 
often on pieces of ice, where they were clustered 
together so thick that scores might have been shot at 
a time by two or three fowling-pieces. They are 
great divers, and it is very difficult to get them, if 
they retain any life after being shot. 

Wednesday 7th. — The following morning we ob¬ 
served Sir John Koss coming up in our track of 
yesterday, the wind blowing light, with alternate 
calms, and clear* and hazy weather. At eight A. m. 
we sent the boat again to examine the passage; but 
found it still unopen. At noon the “ Felix” was not 
far off on the other side of one of the bergs that we 
had passed ; and at eight r. m. she made- fast to the 
floe close to us. 

During the day the boat had been sent several 
times to examine the passage, but found it just the 
same. A crack in the sconce piece appeared to me to 
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be enlarging; but it was not yet sufficiently open to 
admit of our passing through it. 

Thursday 8th. — The ensuing day brought no 
change in the state of the ice, and, consequently, we 
could make no progress. At six p. m. we moved 
nearer to the neck to await its opening ; for, the pieces 
in our immediate neighbourhood were being stirred 
about In a restless manner by the action of the tide, 
which set them, bergs and all, backwards and for¬ 
wards, as if under some mechanical agency. 

A shooting party from both ships crossed the ice, 
and in the course of a short time killed 150 birds; 
many of which, upon being afterwards cooked, 
proved most excellent eating. 

During the evening the men had a run on the 
ice close to the ship, and all sorts of frolic and active 
amusements were in request among them. The 
Esquimaux, Adam, joined in the fun, and with great 
good-humour bore all the hard knocks lie chanced to 
receive in the rough games they were playing. I, 
also, amused myself by taking a triangular measure¬ 
ment of the enormous berg which thus so tantalizingly 
stopped our way ; and which I call the Barrier 
berg. This immense block of solid ice I found to be 
1108 feet long, 83 feet high, and about 300 broad. 
It was evidently aground, though I could not tell at 
what depth. Sir John Ross sounded with the deep 
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sea clam on the previous evening 1 , and found bottom 
at— if I remember rightly—300 r fnthoins. This was 
not far from the position of the berg; and, if only 
half that depth be given, that would make the total 
thickness of it to be 983 feet! This, however, is all 
mere conjecture ; although thert; can be no doubt that 
it was aground, and at a great depth, for it moved not 
as the others did, and had moreover a tidal mark. 
That there are bergs, even larger than this in Davis’s 
Straits and Baffin’s Bay may be ascertained from the 
mention made of them in all previous voyages, and in 
works on the Arctic Regions. Dr. Scorcsby, speak¬ 
ing of them, says, “ Icebergs occur in many places in 
the arctic and antarctic regions ; some of them of as¬ 
tonishing magnitude. In the Spitsbergen Sea, in¬ 
deed, they are neither numerous nor bulky, compared 
with those of other regions; the largest I ever met 
with in this quarter not exceeding 1000 yards in 
circumference, and 200 feet in thickness. But in 
Hudson’s Strait, Davis’s Strait, and Baffin’s Bay, 
they occur of a prodigious size. Ellis describes them 
as sometimes, occurring of the thickness of 500 or 
600 yards. Frobisher saw one iceberg which was 
judged to be “ near fourscore fathoms above water.” 
One berg is described by Captain Ross (the dimen¬ 
sions of which were given by Lieutenant Parry) 
as having nine unequal sides, as being aground in 
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sixty-one fathoms, and as measuring 4,169 yards 
(paces) long, 3,689 yards broad, and 51 feet high. 
The weight of this iceberg, taken at somewhat 
smaller dimensions, was estimated, by an officer 
of the Alexander, at 1,292,397,673 tons. This 
amount, however, appears greater than the truth, 
the cubical inch of ice being taken at 240 grains, 
where** it docs not exceed 231*5 grains. The most 
abundant source of icebergs known in the arctic 
regions is Baffin’s Bay. From this remarkable sea 
they constantly make their way towards the south, 
down Davis’s Strait, and are scattered abroad in 
the Atlantic to an amazing extent.” 

I took a rough sketch of this iceberg; and then, 
after one more look at the crack I had observed in 
the ice, and which appeared still enlarging, I retired 
for the night. 

Friday, 9th. — On the following morning an open¬ 
ing was presented exactly where ®n Wednesday I 
thought and mentioned it would take place. At 
six A. M. with light airs and a fine clear day, the 
ship was tracked through, into the large sheet of 
water I have already spoken of, and which still 
abounded with innumerable rot yes and seals. All 
sail was now made upon both vessels, the “ Prince 
Albert,” as usual, vei’y speedily taking the lead: 
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and right gallantly did the splendid little craft dash 
along, as with gentle breeze, and, colours flying, at 
ten A. m. we passed Captain Austin’s fleet, still*besct 
at a short distance to the westward. It was our small 
size and fine sailing power which alone had enabled 
us to get up with them. We could plainly perceive 
the blue ensign of the government ships; and, from 
the “crow’s nest” I clearly made out numbers of 
men employed very diligently on the ice, in the 
endeavour to extricate themselves. I afterwards 
learned that they were engaged in blowing up by 
means of blasting cylinders the enormous masses 
in their way; and at this service the two steamers 
were of great assistance. Indeed, the unanimous 
opinion concerning them is that they are superior 
to anything ever yet sent into that region. From 
what I myself saw, I have not the slightest doubt 
that it will be owing mainly to their instrumentality 
that the grand bbjccts of the expedition are car¬ 
ried out. I was told by their two gallant com¬ 
manders, Lieutenant Sherard Osborn and Lieutenant 
Bertie Cator,, that they proved excellent vessels; 
able to resist, in an astonishing manner, the extreme 
pressure of the ice; and capable of boldly dashing 
into the very thickest of it, when necessary. 

We found the water, that was observed yesterday 
north of us, then open, now blocked midpassage by 
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a large sconce piece which had joined the land floe 
during the night. We were, therefore, obliged to 
work cound it; which we accomplished at noon, and 
got into a fine clear water, extending for a long 
distance ahead. We first ran to the S. JE. to round 
another floe; and tlicn, the wind dying away, were 
obliged to track ship to the northward; at which 
work, ^ind towing, we were busily engaged until 
evening. 

A thick fog then came on, and we had to heave 
to, and await its clearance. The “ Felix ” at this time 
was far astern and to leeward- of us, striking for 
another lead. Penny’s ships we could not sec, but 
supposed them to be ahead of us behind a fleet of 
bergs that were in sight, apparently arrayed in battle 
form to meet us. 

Saturday, 10 th .'— The next day was one I shall 
never forget, on account of the interesting circum¬ 
stances attending it. Throughout? the whole of it, 
light airs, calms ; and, after seven, A.M., clear weather, 
prevailed. Directly the fog sank, as the sun* rose 
most brilliantly above it, we proceeded with tracking, 
towing, and sailing the ship as occasion required. 
The “ Felix” we observed to leeward in a different 
lead, and working on to the north, like ourselves. 

* The reader must not forget that it never set below the 
horizon at this time. 
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At nine A. M. Captain Austin’s ships were observed 
coming out from the fog, which still hung on the 
water astern of us; the two sailing vessels in tow of 
the two steamers. They had got clear, and were in 
the same lead as ourselves. My heart bounded with 
delight. Now, thought I, every vessel is free, and 
boldly pushing onward. Heaven grant that tidings 
may shortly be heard, or traces found, of the lost 
ones,-by some of us. At noon we hoisted our colours 
in deference to her Majesty’s ships; than which no 
vessels in the world ever looked more noble and more 
worthy of belonging to the service of our gracious 
Queen and our native country. Proudly they came 
on toward us, with colours flying, yards square, and 
every thing about them in that orderly, trim, and 
neat fashion so peculiar and so much to be admired 
in men of war. It was a novelty to us, in this region 
of snow, to see the black smoke issuing from the 
funnels of the two “ screws,” and the steam escaping 
at intervals from the valve. It was pleasing, too, to 
witness the long pendant hanging from the mast-head 
of each ship, as they neared us ; and I was very much 
gratified when at two p.m. Captain Forsyth directed 
me to proceed in the dingey to two of the vessels with 
the lettei's; while he, himself, in another boat, went on 
board of the Commodore’s ship the “ Resolute.” I was 
speedily prepared, having little to do but throw off sea 
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boots and heavy apparel; and then, with letters all 
sorted, and a couple of men in the boat, pushed off 
from the ship, in the wake of the captqin. The two 
foremost vessels we soon-found were the “ Resolute,” 
Captain Horatio Austin, C.B., towed by the “In¬ 
trepid,” Lieutenant-Commander Bertie Cator. As I 
passed the latter on my way to the “ Assistance,” a 
friendly salutation was exchanged, and information 
imparted to them that their letters would be imme¬ 
diately sent on board from the “ Resolute.” 

I was soon alongside of the “ Pioneer,” Lieutenant- 
Commander Shcrard Osborn, which vessel was tow¬ 
ing the “Assistance,” Captain Erasmus Ommanney. 
I merely exchanged a word with Lieutenant Osborn, 
and handed him the letters, without getting from the 
boat, and then dropped down to the “ Assistance.” 
The size and strength of this vessel positively asto¬ 
nished me as I brushed against her side ; and, when I 
ascended to her deck, I was even more surprised. 
But I had no time for aught but attention to what 
brought me there. I was most cordially received by 
the whole corps of officers, and by Captain Ommanney 
himself, whose gentlemanly kindness I shall always 
remember. I descended w r ith him into his (compared 
with ours) magnificent cabin, and gave him all the 
letters I had for himself, with a nautical newspaper I 
had selected from some I had brought with me. 
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After a few moments’ conversation, I was introduced 
to Lieutenant M‘Clintock, — a name already well 
known, — and Dr. Donnet, the surgeon ; and by them 
speedily taken into the gun-room, where a whole 
posse of officers greeted me with the wannest cor¬ 
diality. Brave hearts they are, — noble-minded, 
generous, dauntless spirits,—true naval officers every 
one. May your labours meet with success, and 
may you all return in health and happiness to your 
native homes ! How I envy you! even now, when 
you are, beyond all doubt, frozen in and housed for 
the winter, amidst the darkness of a night that is 
lengthened to nearly the whole twenty-four hours! 
But you have resources in your ships and in your¬ 
selves ; your own warm hearts and cultivated minds 
will ever keep the current of life briskly flowing. 

After partaking of the hospitality of the gun-room, 
as I had already done in the cabin, I was taken 
round the ship • by Lieutenant M‘Clintock, who 
pointed out to me every thing pertaining to her. 
These noble vessels have been so well described, and 
are, no doubt, so familiar to the reader, that I will say 
nothing more about them here, than that I was per¬ 
fectly astonished at their internal as well as external 
strength, and the comforts and conveniences attached 
to them. A heating apparatus and ventilating deck- 
lights,—so essential in all vessels proceeding to those 
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seas, — were conspicuous; a fine dining-table, and 
plenty of accommodation in the general cabin for the 
officers, while their private cabins embraced every 
convenience conducive to comfort; the men having, 
in like manner, whatsoever was necessary for them. 
The size of the ship enabled all this to be done, 
which could never have been accomplished in a small 
vessel ftke the “ Prince Albert; ” but, on questioning 
some of our men after they had seen and been on board 
the “ Resolute ” and “ Assistance,” I found they 
preferred our own little ketch to the large three- 
masters. And singular, yet characteristic of them, 
as whalers and men of their rough stamp, was the 
reason they gave me for it: “ for,” said they, “ we 
shouldn’t like to be aboard of any ship where there’s 
always a man with a stick in his hand * walking by 
the side of you, or not far off, and where there’s so 
many officers.” They did not understand the advan¬ 
tages and the excellencies of suck a beautiful and 

O 

well-organised system as is practised in the British 
Navy; and having been used to a sort of wild, irre¬ 
gular life, they liked not the idea of being held in 
check by. more than the number of officers they had 
been accustomed to. 

After a pleasant hour spent on board the “ Assist- 
* The master at arms or ship’s corporal. 
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ance,” I went to the “ Pioneer,” where Lieutenant 
Osborn received me with all the warmth so natural 
to him. It was pleasant that we should thus meet, 
since a very short time previously he had shaken me 
by the hand in London, and, with a friendly “ good¬ 
bye,” said, “lie hoped when we should next meet 
each other, it would be among ice, and in a far colder 
region.” Our idea then was that such meeting would 
only, possibly, occur somewhere in Barrows Straits, 
or at Port Leopold; certainly not in Melville Bay, as 
there was no anticipation of the “Prince Albert” 
overtaking the other vessels in that part of the voyage. 
But so it was; and a good hour was passed most 
pleasantly in his company, and in that of his sur¬ 
geon, Dr. Pickthorn, who joined us in the cabin. 

At five P. M. I left the “ Pioneer,” and proceeded 
to the “ Resolute,” to receive orders from Captain 
Forsyth. I did not go on board, as I found him at 
the gangway preparing to leave, and in a short time 
I was despatched on my return to our own vessel. 
As the government ships had continued steaming on, 
the “Prince Albert” was nearly hull-down astern of 
them, proper advantage not having been taken of the 
winds and passages in the ice to get her on in our 
absence. We had a long pull back to her, and it was 
past seven when we got on board. The remainder of 
the evening we were tracking and towing; there being 
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now little wind. The “ Felix ” was observed in a 
lead further to thu westward, and endeavouring to 
get to the northward. 

Sunday, 11 th. — At two a. m. we were obliged to 
make fast to a sconce piece, in consequence of the 
clear passage of yesterday being suddenly closed 
by two floes joining; thus cutting us off* from 
Captain Austin’s ships, which were about three miles 
ahead of us, also stopped by some heavy ice, in the 
neighbourhood of large bergs. The “ Felix ” was also 
seen in advance of the other vessels ; she having, 
apparently, found open water through the whole lead 
she had taken. She was, however, fast to the floe, 
unable to get further. 

Our position was excessively annoying. It was 
possible that we might be enclosed here some 
time; for a fresh breeze was springing up from the 
worst quarter (S. W.), and the weather was thick, 
cloudy, and cold. But Ave coultl not now help 
ourselves. 

At eleven A. M. avc Avere obliged to move ship, and 
beat her to Avindward, back the Avay Ave came, in 
order to get a safer position. At three p.m. there 
was every appearance of a safe lead some distance to 
leeward of us, with only two narroAV necks of ice 
intervening bctAveen it and ourselves. As the wind 
(now S.S.E.) Avas bloAving right doAvn upon it, and 
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pretty fresh, it was determined by Captain Forsyth 
boldly to try and break through flic impediment, by 
forcing the ship on it under a press of canvass. Ac¬ 
cordingly, all sail was set, and the ship was steered 
direct for the narrowest and most broken part of the 
neck. As this was the first and only time the 
“ Prince Albert ” was made to come direct upon 
the ice to break it with the force she' would derive 
from a press of sail, we were all anxious to see how 
she would stand it; and right well did she bear 
the test. The two mates were aloft in the “ crow’s 
nest” to eon the vessel: I was standing on the ex¬ 
treme point of her bow and holding on by the fore- 
stay to direct her movement when immediately upon 
the ice; and Captain Forsyth was by the side of the 
helmsman. Every man was at some particular sta¬ 
tion, and ready to perform anything that was in¬ 
stantly required of him. Cook and steward were 
also on deck; and throughout the ship an almost 
breathless anxiety prevailed; for, it must be remem¬ 
bered, it was not a large and powerful ship, but a 
small, and comparatively fragile one, that was now 
about to try of her own accord, and with her own 
strength, to break a piece of ice some feet thick 
though not very broad. On either side of her were 
heavy floes and sconce pieces; and it required the 
greatest nicety in guiding her, that she might, in her 
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strongest part, the bow, hit the precise spot where the 
neck was weakest, and not come upon any other part 
where she could do nothing but severely injure herself. 

On she came, at the rate of full five miles per 
hour ; gaining, as she proceeded, increased impetus, 
until she rushed towards it with a speed of at least 
eight miles in the hour. The distance from the neck 
was abCut a mile ; and the breeze blew steadily upon 
it. The weakest and narrowest part was that close 
to the starboaad floe, and to that our eyes were all 
directed. 

“Port! starboard! So — o — steady!” was every 
now and then bawled out with stentorian lungs from 
aloft, and as energetically and promptly repeated, by 
the captain below, to the man at the wheel. 

Presently she came close to — she was almost upon 
it — a mistaken hail from aloft would have put her 
helm a-porty and sent her crushing upon the heavy 
floe. I heard the order “ a-portTind, before it had 
been repeated, shouted loudly, with the men around 
me, who also saw the mistake, “starboard/ star¬ 
board! hard a-starboard /” and the next instant, with 
a tremendous blow, that for the moment made her 
rebound and tremble, she struck the ice in the exact 
point, and caused it to rend apart in several frag¬ 
ments. Ice poles and boat hooks were immediately 
in request; and myself and half a dozen men sprang 
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instantly over the bows, working with hands and feet 
and with all our might in removing the broken pieces 
by pushing them ahead of the vessel; in which labour 
she, herself, materially aided us by her own power 
pressing upon them. In a moment or two it was 
effected ; and throwing ourselves aboard again like so 
many wild cats, we prepared for the next encounter. 
This, however, proved nothing like the othet. The 
first blow sent the whole of it flying in all directions ; 
and the little “Prince,” as if in haughty disdain, passed 
through without once stopping, pushing aside the 
pieces as they came against her. In another moment 
or two we were in a larger sheet of water, though 
to our disappointment blocked up at the extreme end 
by small bergs and huge hummocks, which latter 
had, apparently, been thus thrown up in consequence 
of some late severe squeeze there. We were, there¬ 
fore, again obliged to make fast. 

I have mentioned this incident in our voyage, be¬ 
cause I think it is due to every one, especially those 
who had anything to do with the building and forti¬ 
fying the vessel, to state how well and stoutly she bore 
it. Any ordinary vessel, or any vessel not well 
strengthened, would have had her bows crushed in 
by such a powerful shock as she received; and there 
was not one of us who did not feel proud of her that 
day, ay, and I may say, every day, so well and 
bravely did she behave. 
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Tiik weather for the remainder of the day was very 
thick and foggy, insomuch that we could hardly see 
two ships’ length ahead. In the afternoon I walked 
around and over the nip in our way north of us; 
and, to my vexation, found it ■would not be likely to 
open soon ; or, if it did, it was rather too dangerous 
a passage to attempt forcing the vessel through. 
Accordingly, in a clearer interval, when the fog 
lifted for a few moments, I went aloft to the “ nest,” 
and with the second mate carefully examined the 
neighbourhood around. To the westward of us we 
fancied we could perceive a lead, which would take 
us by a circuitous route towards Captain Austin’s 


N 
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ships; but the fog again settled down, and we could 
not positively determine. I descended to the deck, 
and felt nervously anxious. If we could not ex¬ 
tricate ourselves this day in time to reach the other 
vessels, we should undoubtedly lose the probability 
of their giving us a tow. Knowing the men were 
fatigued, I asked Captain Forsyth to let me 
have the dingey, and take it away to examine the 
ice: lie at once consented, though, as he said, with 
some doubt concerning the heavy fog, which might, 
cause us to miss our way back. However, off I 
went, accompanied only by John Smith, the steward, 
who was an excellent boatman. We both pulled 
hard towards the direction in which I thought a 
lead would be found. The first impediment we met 
with, was where two heavy sconce pieces joined and 
formed a nip. This I saw could, with a little 
trouble, be removed; so hauling our boat upon the 
ice, and dragging it across to more water, we again 
launched it and proceeded. For about half an hour 
we pulled on without interruption, and by the circular 
course we took I felt assured, though the fog pre¬ 
vented my seeing any great distance, that this was 
the lead we wanted, and was what the second 
mate and I had observed. Accordingly, we re¬ 
turned to the ship, and I at once reported to the 
captain what I had found, and what I thought 
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we could do if done at once. He immediately 
despatched the mate, who, as ice-master, could best 
judge, to see what he thought of it. Taking two 
men with him he started; and returned in less 
than an hour, stating that we could no doubt get 
through, but it would be better to wait awhile. 
Wait awhile, indeed I when every moment was pre¬ 
cious tb us, if we wished to get a tow, and so make 
way on our voyage to that part whither we were 
bound. Captain Forsyth, however, very judiciously 
saw through this waiting system, even as I had long 
before seen through it; and accordingly turned the 
hands up to get the ship on again. This was about 
ten p. M., and as it was owing to my suggestion that 
the attempt was to be made, I felt it incumbent on 
me to make the passage as clear as possible. Ac¬ 
cordingly, I obtained permission to take a few men 
with me on to the ice where the nip was, and to 
remove the pieces that were there in the way. 
Axes, chisels, poles, &c. were again freely used; 
and, in a short time, the labours of the men, who 
worked with the most determined will, were suc¬ 
cessful, and we had the place clear, with the ex¬ 
ception of one piece, which was ready to push out 
the moment the vessel’s bow entered. But by some 
mismovement she sided up to the nip, instead of 
coming down upon it from to windward bows on; and. 
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the consequence was, that she gathered before her 
all the loose pieces, jamming them right in where 
we had been removing others. The principal diffi¬ 
culty was under her bows, where existed a great 
number of obstacles in the shape of huge lumps of 
ice that prevented her moving, I had previously 
thrown off my jacket to work more freely in my 
shirt sleeves; and, now, with perspiration streaming 
down me I jumped, with a couple of men, on to the 
pieces, half under water, that were crushing against 
the vessel’s stem. Clinging to the bohstai/ or any 
standing rope that was about the bowsprit *, we all 
three with all the force we could apply, and up to our 
knees in water, began pushing aside these obstacles. 
We were enabled to clear some; but others required 
longer time, and Captain Forsyth deemed it best that 
the effort should be renewed at a later period. Ac¬ 
cordingly, all hands were called on board ; and, with 
much vexation, I walked to the vessel’s side, after 
again looking at the nip. While springing into the 
forechains from the edge of the floe, the ice gave 
way under me, and I was instantly up to my neck 
in water, and should have been completely under, 
but for a rope that fortunately hung over the ship’s 

* It must be remembered that our bowsprit was a “ running” 
one, and did not, owing to the vessel’s size, stand above five or 
six feet above the level of the water. 
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side. This I laid hold of; and, with the aid of two 
or three hands, who instantly rushed to my assist¬ 
ance, I was fairly pulled on board, with no harm 
done save having to change my dress from top to 
toe. I was very much annoyed to think we had not 
got through, and sa was Captain Forsyth; and, I 
must confess, I forgot myself so far as to speak very 
reproachfully about it to the mate, to whom we 
attributed our failure. 

Monday \2th. — It was past midnight when I 
retired to rest; and on awaking at six a. M. I found 
the vessel In*! been taken through the very passage 
wc had laboured at, and in precisely the way she 
should have been. It was at two o’clock when this 
was done, the fog having lifted, and made it per¬ 
fectly clear that there was a lead as I had stated. 
When I went on deck I found the vessel working to 
windward in a moderate breeze; and at eight a. m. we 
closed upon Captain Austin’s ships, which had got 
through a passage, and were then fast to the floe, 
preparing to start again. The screws had got their 
steam up, and as we neared the “ Assistance ” we 
were hailed; and, as I had expected, offered a tow, 
the same being given to the “ Felix.” We were 
just in time; for had we not been seen coming on 
towards them they must have started without us. 
An hour later would have lost us the three hundred 
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miles’ tow so generously given to us. Wc were 
speedily in our right position, having made fast a 
tow rope the “ Assistance ” gave us; and then away 
we went, forming part of as novel a picture as any 
yet seen in the Arctic Seas. 

The “ Felix” was taken in tojv by the “Resolute,” 
and together, the whole fleet passed through heavy 
masses of loose ice and bays to the north and'north¬ 
west, at the rate of about four miles an hour. At 
eleven a. m. we came to a heavy nip, and all the vessels 
had to be made fast to a floe until a passage could be 
cleared. To effect this, the screws wcrejbrought into 
play in the manner I have previously alluded to. The 
“ Pioneer,” Lieut.-Commander Osborn, immediately 
on casting off the “ Resolute’s” tow rope, was directed 
to dash at the impediment under full power. This she 
did boldly and fearlessly; rushing stem on, and fairly 
digging her bows into it in a most remarkable manner. 
Backing instantly astern, and then again going ahead, 
she performed the same manoeuvre, fairly lifting her¬ 
self up on end, like a prancing war-horse. But this 
time the nip was too heavy to be so broken; though 
both the steamers had previously cleared many 
similar impediments in that manner. It was now, 
however, necessary to resort to other means; and, 
accordingly, parties from every ship were sent on the 
ice to assist in blowing it up, and removing the frag- 
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merits as they got loosened. The same plan as that, 
I believe, adopted in blasting rocks, was here pursued. 
Powder was sunk to a certain depth, a slow match 
applied, and at a given signal ignited. Due time 
was allowed; and then the enormous masses would 
be seen in convulsive movement, as though shaken 
by a volcanic eruption, until piece upon piece was 
sent ifl the air, and the larger bodies were completely 
rent into innumerable fragments. The steamers then 
darted forward, and with warps dragged out the 
immense blocks that had been thus dissevered. One 
of these bl^ks (more like a small bery than aught 
else) was brought alongside of the “Assistance” while 
I was on board of her, in the gun-room. It was hollow 
at the top, and contained some excellent water, which 
•was conveyed on board to replenish the stock. 

Several efforts had to be made by blasting and 
forcing the ice, before a passage could be cleared; 
and during the whole time it was quite a pleasure 
to see how both officers and men worked at it. 
Captain Austin himself was as busy as any one; 
directing, and handling, and unceasingly working. 
Neither .falls, nor a rough knock now and then, did 
he care for; but maintained his post on the floes 
and pieces of ice until he had made a passage for his 
own ships, and the two little ones he had so kindly 
taken in charge. 
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It was about six p. M. before the passage, with all 
the labour that was bestowed upon it, was cleared; 
and then every vessel, again taking her station, once 
more pursued a course along the land to the nortli- 
north-wcst, or wherever leads in that direction pre¬ 
sented themselves. , 

But we were not yet clear of all stoppages from 
the ice, although the water had, in many places, 
become mere open. Several times it was necessary 
for the leading ships to cast off tow-ropes; and, in 
one case especially, allow the “Pioneer” to shoot ahead 
and break a neck that seemed likely tjp be incon¬ 
venient ; and a fine sight it was to see her doing it. 

In the evening, with a moderate breeze from the 
north, we were advancing onward, every one on 
the alert. Often did I notice Captain Ommanney 
running up aloft, and out upon the topsail-yard¬ 
arm, glass in hand, like a young reefer, intent upon 
personally examining the way before him ; and ably, 
did he appear to be seconded in this, and similar 
duties, by those whom he commanded. Constantly 
pacing the bridge that runs across the quarter-deck, 
I could see the officer of the watch, attired in the 
naval undress uniform, and heavy sca-boots, peer¬ 
ing aloft, a-low, and around him; and it was mid¬ 
night ere I thought of leaving the deck to go below 
myself, so wrapt had I become in meditation. 
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I have before made mention of the remarkable 
stillness which maj be observed at midnight in these 
regions; but not until now did it come upon me 
with such force, and in such a singular manner. 
I cannot attempt to describe the mingled sensa¬ 
tions 1 experienced, *>f constant surprise and amaze¬ 
ment at the extraordinary occurrence then taking 
place ih the* waters I was gazing upon, and of re¬ 
newed hope, mellowed into a quiet, holy, and re- 
verential feeling of gratitude towards that mighty 
Being who, in this solemn silence, reigned alike 
supreme, as in the busy hour of noon when man is 
eager at his toil, or the custom of the civilised world 
gives to business active life and vigour. Save the 
distant humming noise of the engine working on 
board of the steamer towing us, there was no sound 
to be heard denoting the existence of any living 
thing, or of any animate matter. Yet there we were, 
perceptibly, nay, rapidly, gliding past the land and 
floes of ice, as though some secret and mysterious 
power had been set to work to carry us swiftly away 
from those vexatious, harassing, and delaying portions 
of our voyage, in which we had already experienced 
so much trouble and perplexity. The leading vessels 
had passed all the parts where any further difficulty 
might have been apprehended, and this of course 
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gave to us in the rear a sense of perfect security for 
the present. All hands, therefore, except the middle 
watch on deck, were below in our respective vessels; 
and, as I looked forward ahead of us, and beheld the 
long line of masts and rigging that rose up from each 
ship before ihe, without any sail set, or any appa¬ 
rent motion to propel such masses onward, and with¬ 
out a single human voice to be heard urouncT, it did 
seem something wonderful and amazing ! And yet, 
it was a noble sight: six vessels, — varying in size, 
strength, and equipment, from the huge hull of the 
powerful man-of-war, to the humble and lowly private 
ketch; alike varying in their build and sailing quali¬ 
ties, from the lofty three-master to the single-sparred 
cutter*, acting as a tender to a schooner, but a size 
or two larger,—square sails and fore and aft sails,— 
pinnaces and barges, whale-boats and light-boats; 
with every new invention in the art of steaming to 
aid the one class, while late discoveries and useful 
plans were brought into use in gutta percha and 
inflated skins to Sid the latter class, — were casting 
their long shadow's across the smooth surface of the 
passing floes of ice, as the sun, with mellowed light, 

* The “ Mary,” of twelve tons, which had been towed by Sir 
John Boss across the Atlantic astern of the “ Felix.” 
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anti gentler, but still beautiful, lustre, was soaring' 
through the polar sky, at the back of Melville’s Cape, 
already on his way to begin the journey of another 
day. Yes, it was a noble sight: it was a siglft that 
gendered in the heart the loftiest feelings; it made 
one proud of one’s $elf, and of every other man 
that was connected with the vision then in view. 
Ay, in* truth, it was a noble* sight; and well could 
I look upward to the streaming pendant of my own 
dear country that hung listlessly from the mast¬ 
head of the “ Assistance,” and feel the highest satis¬ 
faction in my breast that I, too, was one of her 
children, and could boast myself of being born in 
her own free soil, under her own revered and idolised 
flag. But even as I beheld that listless symbol 
of my country's name, pendant from the lofty truck, 
my glance Avas directed higher; and as it caught the 
pale blue firmament of heaven, still in this midnight 
hour divested of star or moon that shine by night, 
and brightened by the sun; my heart breathed a 
prayer that lie, avIio dwells far beyond the ken of 
mortal eye, would deign to grant that the attempt 
ow making should not be made in vain, but tha 
those whom Ave Avere now on our way to seek might 
be found and restored to their home and sorroAving 
friends; and that, until then. Full support and strength 
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miglit be afforded them. Other thoughts then rapidly 
filled my mind, — of iny own domestic tics and home : 

t 

but the moment was too happy and full of joyous 
hope to do aught than think cheerfully and brightly 
of all things; so, with one more glance around, I too 
went below,'and in a short .time more also sank 
into rest. 
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AMUSEMENTS «ON TIfE ICE. — SLEDGES.-MEETING BE¬ 
TWEEN “ ADAM ” AND TIIE CAPE YORK NATIVES- 

INFORMATION OBTAINED.-RETURN TO THE SHIPS. 

Tiie following day, Tuesday 13 th, was beautiful 
in the extreme. A light air from the northward, 
in the early part, proved no hindrance to our 
direct progress along the land; for the order of 
sailing, or rather steaming , was still the same as 
yesterday. After breakfast, I went on board the 
“ Assistance,” to give Captain Ommanney and the 
officers a parcel of newspapers from those which the 
Proprietors of the “ Morning Herald*” had, with their 
usual kindness, sent us, and which we purposely got 
up yesterday from the lower hold, where they had 
been stowed. While waiting there a few moments, 
it was reported that some natives could be seen 
upon the snow, under the cliffs of Cape York, 
abreast of which we now were. I returned to the 
f ‘ Albert,” and Captain Forsyth at once determined 
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to open a communication with these people, should 
the Government ships heave to for a similar purpose. 
A signal was hoisted from the “ Assistance,” which, 
in a short time, was responded toby the “ llcsolutc;” 
and our boat, containing the captain and myself, with 
a good crew* started for the .shore the moment we 
observed that the order to communicate had been 
given, and that the “ Assistance,” with the “ Intre¬ 
pid,” Incut. Bertie Cator, were rounding to. We 
waited a little astei*n of the former vessel until Cap¬ 
tain Ommanney’s boat should precede us; but it was 
decided that the steamer should run close in, while 
the other two vessels stood on their course. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in company with Captain Ommanney and 
some of his officers, we proceeded on board the “ In¬ 
trepid,” and, in a quarter of an hour, were alongside 
the ice, which lined the coast, and formed the only 
sort of beach to be found there. The great object 
we had in trying to communicate with these people 
on shore was to see if any tidings could possibly be 
gleaned from them respecting the missing ships or 
crews under Sir John Franklin’s orders ; or of the 
“ North Star.” It has been thought by many ac¬ 
customed to the dangers of Melville Bay that, after 
all, the “Erebus” and “ Terror” never got through 
it, and were stopped on their voyage in this place. 
But I merely give this as a remark frequently made 
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by those who talked of the subject on board of 
those vessels we fell in with during our voyage, 
and not as any opinion of my own. With regard to 
the “ North Star,” it was more probable that some¬ 
thing might be known; and, indeed, it was always 
my practice, whenever up aloft in the <e ncst,” to 
examine well and carefully the whole coast as we 
passed k, so ihat nothing should escape our notice 
that could be seen. In the present instance I was 
not only desirous to have communication with some 
human being inhabiting this dreary land, for the 
purpose mentioned ; but I was also glad of the oppor¬ 
tunity thus afforded of seeing and talking to some of 
the race called by Sir John Ross, in his first voyage, 
“ Arctic Highlandersthis being the place for them. 
And such a place for Highlanders, or Lowlanders, or 
any other human beings to exist in, can never be 
rightly imagined by those who have not been here. 

I have already stated that the a$pe<jt of this country 
is sterile in the extreme. Indeed, bare rock alone, 
— in numerous cases covered with mountains of 
snow, — is the only land, along the entire coast, that 
is visible. , In the background are seen tremendous 
glaciers, extending for miles and miles in length, 
and rising to a height far above anything in the 
front of the picture; while, down the valleys, run 
solid streams of frozen snow, rushing occasionally 
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with the force of an avalanche into the open water, 
or breaking through the £f floes ” attached to the land, 
and forming those enormous bergs which arc met 
with, throughout Melville Bay, in numbers. Not a 
speck of anything like vegetation is visible; not the 
smallest sign’s of aught that could support animal 
life. And..yet here, in this the almost, furthest ex¬ 
treme of northern land yet touched by civilised man, 
are to be found some of those strange beings belong¬ 
ing to the Esquimaux tribe. 

The moment we had landed on the ice, two of the 
natives came running towards us. It was the first 
view I had had of these singular creatures on their 
own native shore. While some of the officers were 
engaged trying to get information out of them, I ob¬ 
served that one seemed of a more inquisitive nature 
than the other, and that he was withal more pliable, 
and capable of yielding to impressions. This man’s 
name was afterwards ascertained to be “ Caloosn 
as well as it can be written down from the guttural 
way of pronouncing their words which this people 
have. He was, comparatively speaking, a fine-looking 
young man, and indeed, like all his fellows, always 
upon the grin; I therefore more particularly attached 
myself to him: but all that any of us could glean 
from him or his companion, was very trifling. I tried 
him, myself, by signs and dumb representations; and 
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it certainly appeared that both of them bore strongly 
upon that part of. my inquiry which by illustration 
and pointing to the officers’ uniforms, related to any 
vessels or strangers having been seen by them. 
While we were all thus engaged, another man was 
observed coming rapidly and eagerly over the ice to¬ 
wards us. He was dragging^ a sledge with him, but 
withouf any dogs. Upon his arrival, he immediately 
handed a document, well taken care of, and wrapped 
in a fold of sealskin. Th is paper was at once passed 
to Captain Ommanney, and ascertained to be merely 
a notice from Captain Penny ; who, it appeared, had 
called at this place the day before, but had gleaned 
no intelligence respecting either the “ North Star ” 
or Sir John Franklin. We concluded, therefore, 
that there was nothing to be gained here, and that 
the faint idea wc had already imbibed from the 
natives apparently understanding the uniform, bore 
no reference to anything but whtit was now ex¬ 
plained concerning Captain Penny. It will be 
seen, however, that there was something more in 
the matter than we at that time thought of. The 
bearer of the despatches was a much older and taller 
man than the other two, and he was, moreover, far 
from being so good-looking. Ilis hair was more 
ragged, and his features furrowed ; though the same 
solidity of flesh upon his face and person was appa- 
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rent. He evidently seemed conscious of the im¬ 
portant position he there held,. as her Majesty’s 
Arctic postman; though, poor fellow, neither her 
Majesty, nor the various officers around him were, 
to his view, anything more than common persons ; 
but, as usual with them all, *hc showed not the 
slightest signs of emotion, either of pleasure, or 
pride, or satisfaction. Ilis name, we ■elicited, was 
“ Cheepchow,” as near as I could get at its true pi*o- 
nunciation, and he might have been somewhere about 
from thirty-six to forty years old. The other two I 
should have put down for young men from eighteen 
to twenty years of age. 

Captain Onnnanney at once retired to the cabin 
of the steamer, to write a despatch and attach it 
to the other. Meanwhile, several, to me new and 
interesting, matters were occurring at the same mo¬ 
ment. First, there had been another native arrival 
on the scene i:t the shape of a little chubby- 
faced, goodlooking boy of about ten years old. Of 
him I shall speak presently. Then there landed, in 
the midst of all our consultations and examinations. 
Commander Phillips and four men from the “ Felix,” 
in her boat, bringing Avith him “ Adam,” Sir John 
Ross’s interpreter. Next, and it was as much as I 
could do to satisfy my curiosity by attending to all, 
there was a great deal going on aboard of the 
steamer, as well as upon the ice; and, lastly, some 
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sleighing with the Esquimaux’s sledge had com¬ 
menced. As I was occasionally here, there, and 
everywhere, anxious to observe all, and glean all that 
I could, it was only piecemeal, as it were, that any¬ 
thing came to my hand. I will, however, mention a 
few of the incidents connected with our stay there. 

In the first place, my attention was greatly taken 
by the little fellow who had last arrived. He was as 
fine a chubby-faced boy as I would wish to see; with 
features well and evenly formed, a fine set of teeth, 
brilliant eyes, and hair not yet grown into that long 
lank form which seemed to be the prevalent fashion 
among his people. Like his elders, he was dressed 
in the usual slender seal-skin garb, and from what 
I could understand, he seemed to claim for his 
father our friend the postman. Attracted towards 
him by an impulse which had all along led me 
to try to get into the good graceg of any of these 
strange people, especially the youthful ones, I 
soon was engaged in various manoeuvres to make 
him comprehend me. I tried his weight, and 
found him to be about twice as heavy as an or¬ 
dinary boy of the same height and apparent age 
would weigh in England. Caloosa I tried in like 
manner, but found it very difficult to lift him at all. 
I soon contrived to get from my young protege his 
name, which, after his several times repeating, and 
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my calling him by it, to make sure, I found to be 
Aladoonga. This done, I next tried to get a few 
words from him, that I might remember and under¬ 
stand, and which would serve to open a commu¬ 
nication between us; but lie seemed more shy than 
the others, and though very fricrfdly with me, yet was 
not so full of that mirth and pleasure which seemed 
to animate Caloosa. I felt very desirous to make 
this boy in some measure attached to me, and accord- 
ingly pulled out my pocket-handkerchief, which was 
a blue cotton one, spotted white, and placed it round 
his neck as a gift. Not the least signs of pleasurable 
emotion, however, were observable in him beyond an 
apparent desire he had at once to go to his presumed 
father, and then to march away to his unseen, and, no 
doubt, miserable home. Though I knew it was im¬ 
possible for me, on the service in which I was 
engaged, and in the capacity only of a junior officer 
on board my ship, to take him away if he would have 
come, yet I must confess I should have been delighted 
if I could have done so. lie was just of that age, 
I thought, when new and better impressions than 
any he had yet received might be stamped upon 
him; and he was also a fine specimen of the Esqui¬ 
maux race — one, too, that would, no doubt, greatly 
improve, and with due teaching might become, if not 
a useful member among civilised society, at least 
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serviceable to his own people; and be the means 
of doing much gpod. I was very desirous to get 
an Esquimaux to take home with me when I 
returned to England; and here certainly was one 
who it struck me, if I could get him, would just 
suit, not only the views I had for his* own and his 
people’s welfare, but also the purpose of an inter¬ 
preter the following summer at Boothia. Could I but 
bring this poor creature within the good, and with¬ 
hold from him the bad, results of civilisation—give 
to that animate piece of clay intelligence, know¬ 
ledge, and a right understanding, — teach him the 
knowledge of his Maker, his God, and Saviour! — I 
felt that it would afford me intense delight. I would 
keep him as my own; and, while I could -work, 
neither his proper education nor his improvement 
in all things, spiritual as well as temporal, should 
be neglected. But, poor little fellow ! it was not 
so ordained. Away he went from me with his hand¬ 
kerchief round his neck, as I vainly tried to call him 
back; and the rude hut, and the state of life, half 
human, half beast, was to remain his lot. I looked 
long and .anxiously after him, and began to reflect. 
But, after all, said I mentally, perhaps he is really 
happier where he is. Increased knowledge but in¬ 
creases sorrow. A sense of the power of good and evil 
gives us often a gloomy prescience of the evil, without 
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power to avert it, and only presents tlie good in a 
more striking contrast. Unless the mind should be 
sufficiently ductile to receive those heavenly impres¬ 
sions which faith indelibly affixes, it would but be a 
question whether increased misery had not resulted 
to him from the change to a civilised state of exist¬ 
ence. Here, in his own native home, among his own 
native tribe, he performs the part which Pro.idence, 
in Ilis unsearchable wisdom, has allotted him in the 
wondrous economy of the world ; and here he, at 
least, feels not, nor experiences any of those perplex¬ 
ing cares of life which harass and distress the more 
sensitive and polished European. True it is that 
time, as tee know time, by days and hours, and months 
and years, is, in a measure, unknown to him. The 
moon’s changes, alone, tell him he has advanced so 
much onward to the vale of death; but his appe¬ 
tites, only, signify to him it is morn, or noon, or 
evening. When he hungers, then he eats, if there 
be anything to cat; when he thirsts, the running 
stream in summer, and the ice melted with difficulty 
in winter, quenches his desire; he tires, and lays 
him down to sleep; he is refreshed, and begins what¬ 
ever work his hand may be set to, either in provision¬ 
ing his family, or laying by a store for the coming 
winter. In his dress, no fastidious display is neces¬ 
sary ; and the skin of the animal he eats, gives to him 
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the few garments he may require. So he passes on: 
so this young lad .will live among his kind, with no 
other thought or desire than that which Nature her¬ 
self implants — 

“ Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long.” 

Envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness — 
does he know them? The pomps and dignities of 
the world — what effect have they upon his breast ? 
To him the human form is still the same; nor can the 
most specious drapery that covers it, alter his sense 
thereof, or make him happier or unhappier. 

While musing thus, my eye was caught by the 
field of ice before me, being turned into something 
like a scene of frolic and amusement. The “ post¬ 
man’s ” rough sleigh was in high request; and while 
Dr. Donnet harnessed himself thereto, Lieut. M'Clin- 
tock threw himself across in equestrian fashion, and 
away they both went, rapidly, in a straight line, to 
try what rate of speed they could accomplish. In 
a short time they returned, and the lieutenant and 
myself mutually performed similar offices for each 
other; and thus, for the first time in my life, I had 
the opportunity of trying a native sledge in its rudest 
and most primitive fashion. 

While several of the officers and myself were thus 
amusing ourselves, the men were likewise engaged 
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in frolicking, during the time the despatches were 
being got ready. Leap-frog, sliding, racing, and all 
sorts of antics were rife among them for the few mo¬ 
ments they were thus idle, and away from their 
usual occupations. The natives came in for their 
share; and, I must do them the justice to say, that 
they contributed by their incessant risibility to keep 
up our mirth. I tried very much to purchase Vt spear 
or some other trifling thing; but the only owner of 
these materials, the “ postman,” had already, on 
board, received for his services a good steel file and a 
knife, &c., which, unfortunately for me, rendered my 
two small files and needles of less value to him, in 
comparison ; and, during the time I was bartering, 
the steamer was again about to start, so that I had no 
further opportunity to try and persuade him. 

When Commander Phillips and the boat of the 
“ Felix ” arrived with “ Adam,” the other natives 
instantly recognised the latter as one of their own 
people. They expressed their pleasure by voci¬ 
ferous exclamations, and immediately got into the 
boat before he landed. But “ Adam,” probably 
— as was very natural — impressed with a sense 
of bis own superiority, showed the most stoical 
indifference. lie soon entered into conversation 
with them, it is true, but evinced no pleasure at the 
meeting. Adam, “ Clieepchow,” and “ Caloosa,” had 
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apparently a long talk together; but we got, at that 
time, no further information than we had already 
gleaned ; though both Adam and the others were 
again severally interrogated by Captain Ommanney, 
our own commander, and Commander Phillips. It 
was concluded, therefore, that no information beyond 
the fact of Captain Penny having called there, was 
to be obtained. 

Among the various articles that were here given 
the natives were some dolls. One in particular, a 
showily dressed imitation of a girl, afforded the poor 
Esquimaux infinite amusement, and, apparently, as¬ 
tonishment. They could not tell what to make of it; 
and the possessor, “ Cheepchow,” guarded it very 
carefully as he wrapped it in a piece of paper given 
him, and put it in his sealskin dress. “ Caloosa ” 
who was the life of the party, was over the ship 
everywhere, in a restless state of locomotion: at 
one time descending unbidden into* the cabin, though 
hesitating for a moment at the ladder with a half 
serious countenance, as I stood by him, and then 
relaxing his broad features into their incessant grin; 
and, next- diving into the very bowels of the 
steamer among the machinery. In this latter place 
he was carefully attended by the engineer to see 
that he did himself no harm; but the poor fellow 
had, I believe, as near an approach to a fright and a 
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cessation from his constant laughter, as he had yet 
experienced, or perhaps wished f,o experience. The 
huge and ponderous machinery did not appear to 
attract his wonder so much as the fires, at which he 
seemed utterly lost in amazement. He certainly did 
not like being too near them. The heat was too 
much for him; and when, to give him an idea, if 
possible, of the power which could bti instantly set 
at work, the lever was placed in his hand, by which 
he was made to put the whole engine in sudden 
motion, he let the handle go, and hastily remounted 
on deck, with that sort of half comic look which 
represents both fear and laughter. 

From the few facts we were enabled to gather 
through Adam concerning themselves, we learned 
that sickness and disease had been playing sad havoc 
amongst them; and that these poor fellows were 
going south to a less dreary region, or where they 
might hope to get more sustenance. There were 
only three or four men, and three women of the party 
at Cape York. The women we had no opportunity 
of seeing •, which I very much regretted. 

Having got all the information we could obtain, 
our dingy-coloured friends were sent ashore, and the 
“ Intrepid ” in a few moments more was steaming 
with all power towards the “ Assistance,” which vessel 
had with a light wind and beautiful weather got 
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some little distance ahead. The ice was gradually 
receding from us, and leaving more open water than 
we had yet seen; and there Was every prospect of our 
soon getting clear of it altogether. 

After rounding Cape York, we came upon the 
celebrated “ crimson cliffs ” of Sir John Ross, and I 
must do him the justice to say that, though his 
colouring of. them is rather too high for their 
present appearance, yet there is much to warrant 
the denomination given to them. Meanwhile we 
gradually, neared the “ Assistance” and “Prince 
Albertand about two o’clock the commander and 
myself got on board our own vessel. The tow ropes 
were all attached, and we once more proceeded 
steadily and quietly on our proper course, with the 
“ Resolute,’’ “ Pioneer,” and “ Felix,” a long way 
ahead of us; they having kept on, under steam, the 
whole time we were engaged examining Cape York. 
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THE ESQUIMAUX “ ADAM.”-A jBTRANGE STORY.-EX¬ 
CITEMENT OCCASIONED 11Y IT.-COMMUNICATE WITH 

CAPTAIN OMMANNEY. — EXAMINE INTO TOE TALE TOLD 
US. — PROCEED IN THE STEAMER TO CAPTAIN* AUSTIN. 
-CONSULTATION CONCERNING THE REPORT. -DETER¬ 
MINATION TO INQUIRE MORE INTO IT.-SIR JOHN 

ROSS’S OPINION OF ITS TRUTH.-CAPTAIN OMMANNEY 

PROCEEDS IN SEARCH OF MR. PENNY. 

I NOW come to a part of my narrative which I 
am extremely doubtful whether I ought to put 
down or not. At first I was inclined to think that 
I should do wrong in giving to the public so singular 
and strange a tale as that which now, properly, ought 
to be entered here: but, as this portion of my journal 
was written soon- after the occurrence here alluded to 
had taken place, and when all the particulars were 
fresh in my memory, and as the tale has got abroad 
with many variations, I think it my duty to nar¬ 
rate it strictly as it came to hand. Leaving any 
comments I may think fit to make until after¬ 
wards, I will merely premise, that the principal per¬ 
sonage who figured in this strange affair, Adam, 
was a man in whom Sir John Ross placed the 
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strictest confidence for honesty and truth ; that he was 
a man intelligent fat above his fellows ; and, as I had 
reason afterwards to think, too intelligent; that he 
was a converted man, and considered a good Chris¬ 
tian ; and that lie had had a very long talk with the 
natives, even after we* had questioned him and them 
together. What my own iimpression was will be 
seen as 1 go oh. 

It was somewhere about eight o’clock in the even¬ 
ing when Commander Phillips — who had been stay¬ 
ing on board of the “ Intrepid,” being unable to 
get to his own vessel — came to us for a short 
time, bringing with him the Esquimaux Adam. 
The latter, with the boat’s crew, went forward among 
the men; and, it was observed that he appeared more 
restless, and less inclined to talk with strangers than 
usual. Our steward, John Smith, went to him, 
and I noticed them apparently in earnest conversa- 
tion, the steward being able, from hiS long stay in the 
Hudson Bay Company’s service, to converse with, 
and understand him better than any one else. I was 
engaged talking to the two commanders when, after 
a short time, the steward came up to us and said 
that the Esquimaux had been telling him a dreadful 
tale about some ships that were lost. I immediately 
went forward to Adam—who was always inclined 
to be friendly with me, in consequence of two or 
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three trifling things I had given him, — and having 
an Esquimaux vocabulary in my pocket, began ques¬ 
tioning him from the book, and through the steward. 
The poor fellow was evidently pleased that I had 
come to him, for, as it afterwards appeared, I was 
the first officer who had chanced to talk with 
him since our leaving the natives; and, it. was clear 
that his mind laboured under some weighty sub¬ 
ject, of which he seemed anxious to unburden him¬ 
self. Directly I began to speak to him, he at once 
took a piece of chalk, which he had previously 
asked for, and wrote upon the gunwale of the ship, 
in a clear and good scholar-like hand, the figures 
“ 1846,” and particularly pointed my attention to it. 
In order the still more effectually to impress this par¬ 
ticular number upon my memory, he next wrote down 
“ 1850,” and, in the few half words which he could 
utter in English, gave me to understand that 
1850 was this year, and 1846 the year to which 
his story referred. So far, that was intelligible 
enough, and it at once attracted my most minute 
attention to his further proceedings. He then by 
signs, and by questions, not put exactly as’questions, 
so that they should not in any manner lead him to 
certain answers, but as queries for him the better 
to explain his tale, gave me the following inform¬ 
ation, which I will condense and simplify for the 
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reader. By his account, he had been told by the 
natives, when on shjre conversing with them in the 
morning, that in 1846 (I could not make out whether 
the early or the latter part of the year) two vessels 
with officers having gold bands on their caps and 
other insignia of the* naval uniform, £ad been in 
some way or other destroyed at some place to the 
northwafd of *us; that the crews were ultimately 
much enfeebled; and after great hardship and suffer¬ 
ing, encamping by themselves in tents, and not com¬ 
municating much with the natives, who were not 
friendly to them, were all brutally massacred. This 
was the substance and the pith of the long and 
tedious statement that was elicited from him, and 
confirmed, in appearance, by many corroborating cir¬ 
cumstances that he mentioned. 

I have not given one half that he told me, as it 
would but be an unnecessary and painful recapitula¬ 
tion, especially when the whole maybe set down as 
doubtful. But I was then perfectly horror-struck, 
and hardly capable of communicating the details I 
had heard, to my commander. Both himself and 
Commander Phillips would scarcely believe that I had 
heard aright, and it was determined that an examina¬ 
tion concerning it should at once take place in the 
cabin. Accordingly, Adam was sent for; and with 
the steward as interpreter, the same story with 
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even minuter details was given, as had been related 
to me. So wonderful and extraordinary did it ap¬ 
pear, and yet withal so important, that it was deemed 
necessary at once to communicate with her Majesty’s 
commanding officer on the subject. That the tale 
had reference to something more than we ourselves 
had heard in the morning was perfectly evident, 
even if the main features of it were not true, or 
over-stated. The “ Assistance ” was, therefore, 
hailed, and Captain Ommanney requested to come on 
board. He did so ; and the information we had re¬ 
ceived, was imparted to him without delay. A fresh 
examination then tool? place, notes * of the proceedings 
being taken down, and no deviation from the same 
tale having been found, after a short consultation, it 
was determined by Captain Ommanney immediately 
to try and communicate with the “ Resolute,” and 
state the whole affair to Captain Austin. Our how¬ 
itzer was fired as a signal, and the colours hoisted, 
but without effect, as the leading ship was too 
far off to hear the one, or see the other. Captain 
Ommanney then decided at once to proceed in the 
“ Intrepid,” and confer with his superior officer. Ac- 

* These notes were taken in the “ Prince Albert’s ” cabin by 
me, in presence of the three captains. They were afterwards 
handed to Captain Ommanney. I find an exact copy of them 
in Commander Phillips’ Report. 
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eordingly, not wishing to make any disorder in the 
various ships by a tgo premature promulgation of the 
news, our own boat proceeded to the steamer with 
Captain Ommanney, Commander Phillips, Captain 
Forsyth, and myself, accompanied by the 8 " steward 
and Adam. The “.Intrepid” was cast off, and 
orders given to the “ Assistance ” and “ Prince 
Albert ,fc to keep under all sail in proper course to¬ 
wards the “ Resolute.” As soon as we had got on 
board the “ Intrepid,” and made a few inquiries, it 
appeared that Adam had, all the afternoon, been 
writing down the figures 1846, and drawing the 
attention of the men to them, while he kept talk¬ 
ing something which they did not understand. He 
had been much pained by their laughing and jeer¬ 
ing him about his miserable looks, and when he 
sufficiently explained himself to let them under¬ 
stand “ ships lost,” and “all men speared,” they 
told him that he lied , and this madfe him cry, saying 
naa mee, naa mee (not me, not me). It may be 
remembered that the Esquimaux and Commander 
Phillips had been on board of the ** Intrepid” all the 
afternoon; and it was more particularly in conversa¬ 
tion with the boat’s crew of his own ship that this 
attempt at a communication was made, though he 
frequently, as if in much distress of mind, kept say¬ 
ing, in reply to questions of no great import to the 
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subject, <e mee, Sir John , Sir John,” meaning, as we 
afterwards found, that he would tell all to Sir John 
Ross, who was Ijjs master. 

It must not be supposed that among so many 
of us who heard this strange tale, made more 
horrible by the singular and terrible facts connected 
with it, there were none who immediately doubted 
it *, some wholly, and others in part.. Men of any¬ 
thing like cultivated minds, engaged upon such a 
service as we were bound upon, are not easily caught 
with the first wild or wonderful story that might be 
narrated. There was, therefore, probably not one of 
the whole five of us, including now Lieutenant 
Commander Cator, who had heard Adam’s story, 
but what doubted the truth of it, though, even 
while they doubted, hesitating how they could re¬ 
concile the doubt with the consistency of facts as at 
present laid before us. But whatever doubt any one 
might have had as to the whole, still there was more 
than enough to remove all doubt as to something in 
the way of information having yet to be gleaned, be¬ 
yond what we had obtained in the morning. We 
asked ourselves repeatedly. Could it be whale ships, 
or the “ North Star?” But then, no whale ships 
had been missing that we knew of, and officers' in¬ 
signia were expressly mentioned; and, for the “ North 
Star,” “ two ships,” and “ 1846,” were against it. 
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We could only remain patient awhile; until, at last, 
about one a.m. we neared the “ Resolute” suf- 
ficiently for her to make out that something was the 
matter, and to stay her progress. In a short time 
afterwards we were on board, and soon were ushered 
below into Captain Austin’s cabin. 'Commander 
Phillips had previously dropped his boat and gone on 
board the Felix with the Esquimaux, in order to 
communicate first with Sir John Ross, it being but 
etiquette to do so. They both, however, along with 
Sir John, soon returned; and our whole party were 
speedily assembled round Captain Austin’s table 
in a very close and serious inquiry into this extra¬ 
ordinary affair. That gallant officer was put in 
possession of all that had occurred, and I recapitulated 
everything from first to last that had taken place in 
relation to it on board the “ Prince Albert.” It may 
be imagined that Captain Austin was as much per¬ 
plexed for the moment as any one.* JIc was also, like 
the whole of us, stunned with such a direful story. 
“ It cannot be,” said he ; “ no, no, it cannot be. It is 
too horrible to be true ; and, besides, how is it that 
Penny, with his interpreter — a man well versed in 
the Esquimaux language — heard nothing of this ? ’ 
Here, it was true, one great objection to the credit of 
the whole or any part of the story, strongly lay. It 
was surprising, if any news of this kind had been in 
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possession of the natives, that Penny,—himself one of 
the shrewdest, most active, and persevering men, and 
long used to the natives, — had not got hold of it. 
This one fact alone seemed to negative the whole 
affair; but as some sort of explanation of it, we were 
informed by’the steward that it is very rare for the 
natives to give any information they may possess to 
any man speaking their own language^ unleoS he be 
one of their own kind ; and that they would most as¬ 
suredly have sooner imparted to Adam such news 
than to Captain Penny, or his interpreter. 

I will not enter into all the arguments pro and con 
that were brought forward during the time it was 
discussed. Sir John Poss, speaking the Danish 
language a little, could hold converse with Adam, 
who also spoke it pretty tolerably; and thus a new 
interpretation or examination could be arrived at.* 
The result ended in Sir John saying that the Esqui¬ 
maux had told him precisely the same as he had told 
the steward, “ and,” added the gallant officer, “ I 
firmly believe every word he has stated. I have the 
most entire faith and confidence in him, and I am 
certain he would not tell me a falsehood.” Adam also 

i 

* At this examination, the chief's name who had headed the 
natives in the alleged massacre, was given by Adam. I still 
possess the original notes made at the time in Captain Austin’s 
cabin, and I find that name to be Mashvoek. 
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wrote a statement in the Esquimaux language, affix¬ 
ing his signature to. it in confirmation of his state¬ 
ment.* After this, there remained but one thing for 
any one to hang a hopeful doubt upon, and that was, 
that possibly Adam himself might not have rightly 
understood the natives, who were of a different tribe 
and race to himself. This qucstion*was put to him 
both by # Sir Jehn, first, and by our steward, and eli¬ 
cited the answer, that “ he perfectly well understood 
them, and they had told him what he now stated.” 

This was, indeed, a climax to our fears and gloomy 
thoughts, which could not now, very well, be turned 
aside by argument or further doubt. Capt. Austin 
had called in two of his senior officers, and all were 
severally asked what was their opinion concerning 
it. To delay the expedition even for a day was of 
great risk where the season was already so far 
advanced, time so precious, much to be done, and 
the state of the ice both here and irf Lancaster Bound 
still an uncertainty ; and yet to let this strange tale 
pass without further inquiry, and without due 
examination of the coast to which it referred, would 
never do. What was the individual opinion of each 

* This statement has appeared in the public papers; but, I 
am informed, cannot be made at all intelligible to the gentleman 
— a Moravian missionary, well conversant with the language — 
who tried to interpret it. 
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one present concerning the statement we had all 
heard ? Sir John Eoss, in replv, gave it as his firm 
belief that the whole affair was, alas! too true, for 
he could not but place credence in the tale Adam 
had told us; Captain Ommanney thought some im¬ 
portance ought to be attached to it as evidently 

referring to sonftthing of which we were not wholly 

# 

cognizant; the two officers called in, thought the 
same; Commander Phillips, however, could not help 
having great doubt about it; Capt. Forsyth was out 
of the cabin at the time when opinions were re¬ 
quested ; and myself, upon being asked, both now, 
and afterwards when alone with Capt. Austin, ven¬ 
tured very briefly to separate what I considered the 
clear parts of the story from those most confused and 
least credible, and to state, in conclusion, that I 
certainly thought there was so much truth in it 
as regarded some vessel or other, that the story 
could not entirely be set aside. Captain Austin, 
himself, was very much of this opinion, reason¬ 
ing upon all the points of the question in that 
plain, clear, and common-sense manner which none 
can fail to understand. He could not believe that two 
ships like the “ Erebus ” and “ Terror ” and their fine 
crews, every way well equipped, could have been so 
destroyed; and though the ice might have done the 
chief work before the natives, yet it was still hardly 
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credible. Then, too, how easily the natives, themselves 
might have fabricated such a tale. There could not 
be a doubt that whalers had long before spread the 
report of two ships being missing, and that a reward 
was offered for any tidings of them; and this might, 
with such leading questions as Adam pYobably put to 
them, have led them to narrate so monstrous a tale. 
It was*probablc however, he’ added, that something 
might have occurred to some ship, perhaps to the 
“ North Star,” or tidings could be gained of her ; and, 
consequently, he thought the readiest way would be 
to try and effect an immediate communication with 
Penny, whose vessels were still in sight at some little 
distance to the westward, apparently stopped by ice. 
Captain Penny and his interpreter might then pro¬ 
ceed to Cape York and try once more to see the 
natives and get the truth from them. Accordingly, 
Capt. Ommanney was desired to proceed without de¬ 
lay in the “ Intrepid ; ” and after Receiving on board 
Capt. Penny and his interpreter, who were to be 
requested to proceed on this affair, all speed was to 
be made to return to Cape York and get fresh in¬ 
formation from the natives. The ‘‘Resolute” would 
meanwhile edge down gently to the southward till 
Capt. Ommanney returned. 

The latter. officer immediately took his depar¬ 
ture ; and when all was settled, our thoughts were 
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then turned as to what the commander and myself 
were to do. Sir John Ross and Commander Phillips, 
with the Esquimaux, had gone on board the “ Felix,” 
which was close by ; but the “ Prince Albert” and 
the “ Assistance ” were a long way astern, and our 
boat, moreover, had been sent back upon our reach¬ 
ing the “ Intrepid.” We had nothing, therefore, to 
do for it but remain oh board. Capt. Forsj th was 
accommodated in the gun-room, and Capt. Austin, 
with the courtesy which distinguishes that noble- 
hearted sailor, invited me to occupy an arm-chair 
in his own cabin. It appeared almost like a palace 
to me, but it had some things in common with our 
own humble quarters, and amongst these were the 
portraits of Sir John Franklin and Sir John Barrow, 
presented to the ships by Lady Franklin and by 
Mr. Barrow. 
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RETURN TOWARDS CAPE YORK-THE “ PIONEER.”-SIR 

JOUN ROSS AND IIIS “CRIMSON CLIFFS.”-BEAUTIFUL 

DAY. r— NOVEL APPEARANCE PRESENTED 15Y THE 
STEAMERS MOVING ABOUT IN THE ICE. — CAPTAIN 
OMMANNEY HAVING AGAIN COMMUNICATED WITH THE 

NATIVES, REJOINS CAPTAIN AUSTIN. - INFORMATION 

GLEANED RELATING TO THE “ NORTH STAR.”-CAP¬ 
TAIN PENNY- IIIS INTERPRETER, MR. PETERSEN.- 

“ Adam’s ” STATEMENT DISPROVED. -CALOOSA AGAIN. 

-RETURN TO THE OTHER SHIPS AND PROCEED, AS 

BEFORE, TO THE NORTHWARD. 

I SLEPT but little during the night, or, rather, 
morning. It was not that I could not have slept in 
that manner ; but the thoughts of what I had heard, 
aroused me after a few moments’, slumber. It was 
too horrible to rest quietly upon, until the whole 
affair had been thoroughly examined and settled. 
Early in the morning I was again in motion, and, 
after paying my respects to Captain Austin, who was 
preparing for deck, I was soon in company with ’ 
Commander Eorsyth, a boat from the “Resolute” 
taking us on board our own vessel, which had, with 
the “ Assistance,” come up to us during the night 
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Of the “Intrepid” we could see nothing, nor of 
Penny’s two vessels. A thick ice-fog hung over the 
sea-horizon, and obscured the sight in that direction. 
Overhead, however, it w T as very clear and fine, and 
showed symptoms of a warm day. 

Directly I had got to my ow,n cabin, and attended 
to the chronometers and other instruments, I made 
some additional preparations in the e.vent of being 
again called for. This was the case after breakfast. 
Our commander had been invited to partake of that 
meal in the gun-room of the “Resolute,” and had re¬ 
turned there. About nine o’clock I observed the 
“ Pioneer ” steam up, and soon a boat from the 
commodore, with several officers, went on board of 
her. In a short time the steamer came down towards 
us, and, upon a hail being given, myself, accompanied 
by the steward, was pulled to her. Here an accident 
happened to Smith as he was getting on the deck 
of the steamer. His foot slipped, and he fell over¬ 
board ; but, fortunately, was speedily recovered, with 
no more harm than a fright and a good ducking. 
He had to return to the “ Prince Albert ” for a 
change of apparel, and then ultimately got on board 
the “ Pioneer” in safety. 

I found, on the quarter-deck of the “Pioneer,” Cap¬ 
tain Austin, Sir John Ross, Capt. Forsyth, Dr. Brad¬ 
ford, surgeon of the “Resolute,” besides a few junior 
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officers, whose names I did not learn. Lieut.-Com- 
mander Osborn was busily engaged on the bridge 
attending to his vessel, it being now the intention of 
Captain Austin to go down and meet the “ Intrepid,” 
near Cape York. The sailing vessels were ordered 
to keep under easy sail about their present position, 
which, as there Avas hardly a breath of wind, there 
AVOuld*be no'troublc in doing. 

During our trip back to Cape York, which re¬ 
markably reminded me of some pleasant summer ex¬ 
cursion with a few friends in a steamer at home, I 
had frequent conversations with all parties on the 
subject which so much engrossed our minds. Indeed, 
it was the all-absorbing topic, and Avas not set at 
rest, no, not even after avc had got our doubts solved 
^oncoming it. But there Avere other subjects occa¬ 
sionally introduced, and not the least interesting to 
me avus that Avherein Sir John Boss joined, Avith re¬ 
ference to his “ crimson cliffs.” *To-day, as the sun’s 
glare was bright upon them, they shone out in several 
places Avith extraordinary similitude to the description 
he has given of them, a description Avhich, however 
much I Avas inclined before to doubt as to its perfect 
verisimilitude, I could not help acknowledging no\v 
Avas not much, and, perhaps, at his time of visiting 
them, not at all exaggerated. And this he himself 
told me. With his “first voyage” in his hand, he 
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conned over the passages relating to this very place, 
and explained to me that the redness of the Isnow 
and the redness of the cliffs was much stronger then 
than now, and there was considerably more of it. 
Even, however, as it was, there appeared quite suffi¬ 
cient to bear *hiin out in all that he had formerly 
stated. Various causes have been assigned for this 
remarkable appearance; but I will only allhde to 
two, as those which struck me as most probable. 
In the mention I have made of the little bird, the 
auk, it will be seen that I noticed the snow stained 
all over with a strong red colour by their ordure; 
indeed, it was so perceptible that every one’s atten¬ 
tion was directed to it. This, then, is said to be 
one of the causes which produce the crimson look of 
the snow and cliffs in the neighbourhood I am speak¬ 
ing of. The other is supposed to arise from an 
earthy substance brought from the mountains by the 
streams of water when a thaw occurs.” In both of 
these opinions I found Mr. Petersen, the Danish 
interpreter, agree, when I asked him concerning it. 
The reader will find, however, as he proceeds, that 
I noticed a similar crimson appearance on the bluff 
cliffs at Beechey Island, Barrow’s Straits. 

August, Wednesday 14 tli. — About one p. m. we 
again arrived off Cape York, and very soon saw the 
“ Intrepid ” steaming out towards us. I cannot even 
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now, as I think upon these things, divest my¬ 
self ©f the strange feelings I hath throughout the 
whole of this period, and especially when witnessing 
the movements of the steamers. It was so novel; 
so extraordinary! Here, in a part of the world 
dreaded by even the most hardy and experienced 
wlxalc-fishers, among solid rocks of ice and snow, 
enormous glaciers, wild and*sterile scenery, — here, 
were vessels, by the aid of steam, moving to and 
fro on various errands, and meeting one another as 
if they were in the quiet waters of any less dan¬ 
gerous part of the world, or even in the river 
Thames. One could hardly comprehend, as he 
looked upon the black smoke issuing from each 
funnel, and saw the speed with which the one ship 
approached the other without sail, that he was in 
the well-known and dreaded Melville Bay, among 
the icy regions of the North. I really could not 
bring myself to believe that it was anything but a 
pleasant pastime; although my senses, and the in¬ 
formation I received, concerning that very steamer, 
of the danger she had been in from the ice, when her 
decks were raised by the pressure, told me it was any¬ 
thing but pastime. But so it was; and the “ In¬ 
trepid” came so near as to make us all, I believe, 
fancy for the moment that we were anywhere but in 
our present position. The graceful folds of the blue 
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ensign, the national colours of Great Britain under 
the flag of an Admiral of the Blue,, drooped from the 
peak of each vessel as the boat containing Captain 
Ommanney and Mr. Penny, with his interpreter, put 
off towards us. In another moment she dashed along¬ 
side, and the’ two captains were speedily in con¬ 
versation together. “ Good news, good news !” had 
been cried out before* the boat approached, and 
though this cased our minds from the oppressive 
feeling of the worst, it was the cause, among some of 
us, of raising them too speedily the contrary way, 
imagining that some great tidings had been heard. 
However, we soon learned all; and in a few mo¬ 
ments our minds were sobered down to something 
like rest on the subject. It appeared that, as soon 
as Captain Ommanney left in the “ Intrepid,” he 
made all despatch towards Penny’s vessels, and suc¬ 
ceeded in overtaking them in the early morning. 
Capt. Penny, upon hearing the news, with great 
alacrity consented, himself and interpreter, to go 
back to Cape York in the “Intrepid,” and try to 
open a fresh communication with the natives. This 
was immediately done; his two vessels being ordered 
to stand in shore again towards the rest of the 
Discovery Fleet. During the forenoon the “ In¬ 
trepid” reached her old quarters of the preceding 
day, and, fortunately, the natives had not yet de- 
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parted. Aft examination was then made by the in¬ 
terpreter respecting the statement which “ Adam ” 
had furnished; and, from what was thus elicited, 
it appeared that Sir John Ross’s Esquimaux must 
have been very much mistaken in his story. That 
there was something Jike a foundation*in it, beyond 
anything we had known before, was proved, by its 
being ascertained that the “North Star” had wintered 
at Wolstcnholme Sound the past winter, and that, as 
was understood, one man had been killed by a fall 
from the cliffs. Here was the whole of the mar¬ 
vellous story, which Adam had told us, at once dis¬ 
solved into thin air, with only a small portion of it 
remaining. Glad enough were we to find it so, for 
hope again was permitted to live within us. As for 
poor Adam, who was on board, he remained just 
as firm as ever, and stoutly maintained his fiction. 
Between him and Petersen (the Danish interpreter) 
there was a sort of bandying of* words in explana¬ 
tion ; but, it seemed, the latter was decidedly the 
better of the two, as indeed hi superior position and 
acquirements enabled him to be. I shall, however, 
speak of him presently. Meanwhile, I turned to 
view our new comers; and the one in particular 
whom I was so anxious and, at the same time, 
pleased now to see, Captain Penny. He was 
standing, talking to Capt. Forsyth, who (to h\s 
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credit be it spoken, foregoing his rank) hftd formerly 
volunteered to sail under him as second in com¬ 
mand, and who was, consequently, slightly ac¬ 
quainted 'with him. I stood for a moment gazing 
at this daring whaler, scanning him from top to toe, 
to see what sort of man he wa& that I had originally 
come from America purposely to join, and whose 
energetic spirit I had heard so much talk of, not 
only on shore, but since I had been among the naval 
ships that were for a long time in his company. I 
need not describe him: he is too well known; 
but suffice it to say that I saw before me, while 
thus quietly scrutinising him, the very man after 
my own heart; the one that would have exactly 
suited me. I have in my mind’s eye now, full be¬ 
fore me, his whole picture, — daring, pushing, ardent, 
enthusiastic t— a thorough, frank, hearty seaman — 
ready and rough, and rough and ready when need 
be — himself a toot king hand as well as a directing 
hand; — there he stood, bronze-faced, fur-capped, 
jacketted, and witl^ spy-glass slung around him, 
ready for any emergency that might suddenly meet 
him. Quick and prompt in his action, he de¬ 
noted the man of firm nerve and inexhaustible re- 
spurees. Turning, suddenly, as I stood close by 
gazing, he seemed by Borne sort of intuition to 
l^now me. “ Mr. Snow I ” he exclaimed, while he 
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sprung towards me, holding out his hand, as the 
commander was about to introduce me: Our hands 
were grasped, and my eyes glistened with the un¬ 
expected pleasure; as he, in like manner, seemed to 
evince the satisfaction he felt at seeing me. We 
were soon in a hurried conversation; but I must not 
delay longer on this part of.my narrative. I will 
merely observe that I was as much pleased with 
Captain Penny as I had hoped for, not only as 
regarded my personal likings, but on account of the 
service he was engaged upon, and we ultimately 
parted on board the “ Prince Albert” with the most 
friendly wishes on both sides. 

I must now mention that, on Captain Ommanney’s 
coming nearer us, we found him accompanied by my 
lively friend of the day before, the Esquimaux native, 
Caloosa. It was soon ascertained that, not only had 
he come on board to act as a sort of pilot in pointing 
out the spot where the vessel had wintered last year, 
but that he was actually going to remain under the 
captain’s own personal care, and be with him always, 
an arrangement to that effect having been entered 
into on shore. The poor fellow was made to clearly 
comprehend what he was about to do; and the Danish 
interpreter had distinctly put the question to him 
and his few companions, as to whether he would like 
to forsake his natural home and be henceforth among 

Q 
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strangers; and both himself and his friends not only 
agreed to it, but seemed to be much pleased thereat, 
stating that he was a young man without father or 
mother, and having no wife. He was, therefore, 
at once shipped for the cruise, and he parted from 
his friends with the most stoical indifference. As 
soon as he saw me 01} board the “ Pioneer ” he at 
once remembered me, and upon my giving him a 
smile of recognition, his broad features relaxed into 
their usual grin, and we were as great friends as 
ever. “ How d’ye do ? ” said I, in English, to 
him, while he was surrounded by his new master, 
— probably the first he ever had, — and several 
other persons; and, to our great astonishment, he 
answered in precisely the same words, and with as 
clear an articulation. To try him again, I said, 
“Very well, thank j^ou ; ” but though he endeavoured 
to effect this, be was unable to get beyond “ AVer- 
well-you,” or something like it; and then, perceiving 
he did not speak it aright, he laughed aloud, and ran 
forward. Presently I saw him again running about 
the deck, looking into holes and corners, and examin¬ 
ing everything. Once, as the vessel left the locality 
whence we had taken him, he seemed to cast a sort 
of wistful eye there; but it was only momentary; 
the next second it was gone, and he was the same 
wild, laughing fellow as before. Upon approaching 
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me the second time, I happened to take off my cap 
and remove some of the loose hair from my forehead; 
he instantly did the same ; and as I purposely con¬ 
tinued the movement, so I found he did, parting his 
shaggy locks, if so they could be called, exactly as 
my hair was parted! I perceived that whatever 
was done before him, as related to the person, he 
attempted in 'the same manner; and this proved 
to me, that what has before been said of their 
excellent powers of mimicry is not in the least exag¬ 
gerated. I soon ascertained that Caloosa. was already 
named anew. As he came from Cape York, his new 
patron. Captain Ominanney, called him “ York" to 
which another Christian title was added by some of 
the officers. I shall still, however, call my friend by 
his native name, “ Caloosa,” for the short time I have 
yet more to speak of him. He maintained the same 
restless and wandering movements, though appa¬ 
rently in the highest delight. Upon descending to 
the cabin, he there performed certain antics which 
raised a smile in all of us. As we seated our¬ 
selves, so did he; his greasy, and all but uncovered 
skin, squatted, in perfect disregard to the value of 
the furniture, upon whatever seemed to him to be 
a seat. A looking-glass was presented to him; when, 
-«pon seeing his own features therein, his laugh sud- 
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denly vanished, but as instantly came again as his 
eye caught mine. 

Some of us arranged our hair before the glass, and 
he immediately, with exquisite mimicry, and with all 
the attention and little arts of a lady at her toilet, 
attempted the same with his own, all the time laugh¬ 
ing at himself for his awkwardness. From the glass 
he went to the stove, the bells, stools, pictures, 
and everything with restless curiosity; and, finally, 
after our dinner, when he was motioned to sit 
down and partake of some food that was put before 
him, he began to eat most voraciously. Some of 
the things he appeared to like very well, but others 
he discarded, after tasting, in a very unceremonious 
and nauseous manner. His fingers, of course, were 
used by him in preference to the fork, but upon the 
latter being shown to him and explained how he had 
to use it, he made efforts to do so in a creditable 
manner. A jack-knife had been given to him prior 
to his coming on board, and he made great show of 
it, as if proud thereof. At dinner he used it once or 
twice in the manner we pointed out. In the midst 
of rapidly eating, however, he suddenly left off; I 
presume he had had enough; and, rising from his 
seat, made one or two of the officers shrink away, as 
he came rather too close to them with his greasy skin* 
dress and wild appearance. A small drop of whiskey 
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was handed to him by an officer, but he had no sooner 
tasted it than he sppt it out with the utmost dislike, 
as though he had been poisoned. His half-coraic, 
serious countenance was again put on, but relaxed in 
a moment to the usual grin. Another novelty for 
him, was now brought forward. Suddenly, as he was 
rambling about the cabin, a low, sweet strain of music 
was heard close behind him. He started round, in 
evident astonishment, and seemed to look about for 
the spot whence it came. A fine niusical-box had 
been placed on the table, and it was playing a soft 
opera air. He was, apparently, as much delighted 
as entranced; especially when, without any apparent 
cause, the air changed to a brisk and lively tune. 
He could see and hear that the sound was from the 
box; and great was his examination of it when the 
lid was opened for his inspection. 

I have now mentioned all I know or saw of Caloosii. 
Poor fellow ! I hesitate not to admit*that I felt an in¬ 
terest and a liking for him. He was so good-humoured, 
and (but perhaps it was my fancy only) had for 
a time attached himself a little more to me than to 
any one else. When the vessels all met again in the 
evening, he went on board of the “ Assistance,” and 
I had no opportunity of seeing him again. That he 
jvill be well taken care of I am certain, for Captain 
Ommanney evinced that sort of interest in him which 
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I felt myself, and expressed his intention of making 
him a man. 

While I am upon the subject of the natives, I 
may as well relate the brief information which I re¬ 
ceived from the Danish interpreter. Mr. Petersen, it 
appeared, had been deputy-governor of the settlement 
of Upernaviek when Captain Penny called there in 
the present year, and managed to engage his services. 
He had been some years there, was well skilled in 
the Esquimaux, and English languages, and was an 
intelligent scholar in his own. He was married and 
had two children. His wife, a half-breed Dane- 
Esquimaux, was staying at Upernaviek until his 
return from this expedition, when Captain Penny 
would either land him at the settlement, or take him 
to England and send him on to Copenhagen; whither 
she would, in the latter case, precede him by the 
Danish vessel from Greenland. He was very anxious 
about letters from her, and had expected there would 
have been some for him when he heard we had called 
there. This led to a conversation between us, when 
I found that the settlement of Upernaviek was on a 
much more respectable footing than I had previously 
been informed. Sealing and collecting the skins of the 
various animals to be found there, was the principal 
.occupation of both the European and native settlers. 
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THE “ASSISTANCE,” “ INTREPID,” AND “ FELIX ” PROCEED 

TO WOLSTENHOLME SOUND. - THE “ PE INC E AEBEKT ’’ 

TAKEN IN TOW l!Y THE “ RESOLUTE.” - CLEAR 

WATER.-PLANS FOR FUTURE EXPLORATION.-PART 

COMPANY \yiTII THE “ RliSOLUTE.” - ENTER LAN¬ 
CASTER SOUND.-MAKE THE LAND ABOUT CAPE LIVER¬ 
POOL. -FOG.-DANGEROUS SAILING ON ACCOUNT OF 

NUMEROUS BERGS. -— 1IYAM MARTIN MOUNTAINS. - 

STRONG BREEZE. -PASS CAPE IIAY.-NAVY BOARD 

INLET.-EXAMINE WOLLASTON ISLAND.-NO INFORMA¬ 
TION. - BLOWING HARD.-SHIP HOVE TO.-DARKNESS 

AT MIDNIGHT. 

After a pleasant clay thus spent on board the 
<c Pioneer,” where I met with every kindness and 
hospitality from Lieut.-Commander Osborn, liis 
officers, and all assembled there, we got up to the 
other ships about six P.M. There had been but very 
little wind all day, and the weather was warm. 
Penny’s two ships were now in company; and he 
himself having come on board of us, received all the 
letters in our charge for him and his crews, and then 
bade us farewell. Each vessel now prepared, once 
more, to take her proper station; and I could again 
dilate upon the goodly sight that was here presented 
to the eye, as all the eight vessels and their several 

a 4 
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boats, like a little fleet preparing for line of battle, 
gradually assumed their respective positions. At 
seven f.m. the tow-ropes were fast as before. Penny’s 
ships ready to start off 1 to the westward under all 
sail, and the “ Felix” and ourselves attached to the 
Resolute ” and “ Assistance.” .The word was given ; 
and as the “Lady Franklin” and “Sophia” stood away, 
while we gradually moVed onward, deafehing cheers 
rose upon the air, amid that strange and wonderful 
scenery, until their echoes rang again upon the rugged 
rocks, and were carried back to those that sent them. 
It was indeed an animating sight, and one not easily 
forgotten. 

It had been determined by Captain Austin that 
the “Assistance” and “ Intrepid” should search the 
locality referred to in the intelligence we had received 
concerning the “ North Star,” and, as that was not 
materially out of the way, in our present position, 
this determination was carried into effect at midnight, 
when off Cape Dudley Digges, the sun, though now 
very low, still shining upon us. Accordingly, those 
two vessels and the “ Felix” (Sir John Ross wishing 
to examine the place, being still doubtful about the 
story he had heard *) parted company from us here, 

* It is right I should here state, that in all the private letters 
from Sir John Ross, of which I have heard, he expresses his 
final disbelief in the whole story. 
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and wc were attached to the “ Resolute,” who took 
us in tow. Three^ cheers were again given, and then 
each division stood on its proper course, ours, now, to 
the westward, as the ice was gradually clearing; and 
the “Assistance” along the east land to Wolsten- 
holine Sound. 

Thus ended this day, — a day full of eventful 
change*to us. . The weather continued mild and calm* 
and we all began to think we were now nearly clear 
of the ice. Tired and sleepy, I then, at one A.M., 
retired to rest. 

Thursday, August 1 5th. — The following day wc 
had very similar weather, with now and then some 
straggling ice in sight. The commander and myself 
were invited to dine in the gun-room of the “ Reso¬ 
lute,” with Captain Austin and the officers, and we, 
consequently, enjoyed a most agreeable and pleasant 
afternoon. We were, now, fairly in what is called 
by Arctic seamen the “ North'Waterand all 
seemed clear before us. 

Friday , August 1 6th. — There was no change this 
day, except that wc had light airs, calms, and occa¬ 
sionally straggling ice. The weather continued fine 
and clear, and all steam was kept up. My afternoon 
was again most agreeably spent, from being invited 
to accompany Captain Forsyth to dine with Captain 
Austin on board the “ Resolute; ” and we there found 
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two of the officers of the “ Pioneer.” It was an ex¬ 
ceedingly pleasant party; and, \yith the few other 
similar changes I had lately experienced, seemed 
like an oasis in the desert. It was now decided 
that a plan of future proceedings should be marked 
out for our guidance. Captain 'Austin announced his 
intention of going first to Possession Bay and Pond’s 
Bay, and .thence up Lancaster Sound; if wd would 
search the coast beginning at Cape Ilay to Leopold 
Harbour. This our commander promised, and it was 
then furthermore stated that the “ Resolute” would 
meet the “ Assistance” (which latter vessel was to 
take the north shore of the Sound), at an appointed 
rendezvous between Capes Bennell, Biley, and Ho- 
tham. Failing in meeting with each other there, one 
vessel was at once to go on to examine Cape Walker, 
and thence to Melville Island, if possible. This being 

arranged, we returned on board at about nine r.M. 

«• 

August, Saturday 1 1th .— The next morning was 
foggy, with a light breeze, clear sea, and a slight 
swell from the N. W.; the latter denoting that the 
ice had #t last left us. 

During the forenoon I went on board of the 
“ Resolute ” in my medical capacity, to consult the 
surgeon about one of our men who had been ailing 
since our leaving England. Several previous con¬ 
versations had taken place about him between the 
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doctor and myself, and he had been seen by the 
medical gentlemen, of the whole of the ships. Com¬ 
mander Forsyth consulted with Captain Austin, and 
at the man’s own written request he was discharged 
from the “Prince Albert” into the “Resolute,” for 
transhipment back td England, if the “ North Star,” 
or any whaler was fallen in^ with ; the “ Resolute,” 
as was*thought, being more likely to meet them at 
Pond’s Bay than we should further up the coast. 
This being done ; and Fox with all his things clear 
from us; at two p. m. we cast off the “ Resolute’s ” 
tow-rope, and, with another three hearty cheers, each 
vessel stood on her respective course, we for Cape 
Hay, from which we were about, as we suppose, fifty- 
two miles, and the “ Resolute ” for Pond’s Bay. As 
the final cheer died away. Captain Austin, who with 
his officers was standing on the taffrail, waved his hat, 
and in his strong, clear, manly voice sung out with all 
a seaman’s honest good-will, “Success to you, my 
fine fellows! ” and the next instant we sheered off, and 
she was soon lost in the fog. And truly, by the side 
of the large ships we looked but a small thing to come 
up here 6n such a voyage. We were somewhat, as 
they all said, like Baffin of old. Often have I since 
thought of that, “ Success to you, my fine fellows! ” 
and remember, with great bitterness of spirit, the 
feeling which seemed to animate me anew when I 
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heard it. “ Success,” indeed ! I find in my private 
note-book, written immediately after we parted from 
the "Resolute,” these words, and I will give them 
to show exactly not only what I myself, but most of 
us then felt. * * * “ To look at our little bark in 

comparison to these large ships'! Yet here we are, 
and, by the blessing of God, all safe so far; and at this 
moment the Jirst, and most ahead of all the discovery 
ships, though we left last: and we hope yet to be 
ahead. We are now entering the ground where all 
our hopes and expectations are centered; where we 
must be constantly alert, night and day, on the look 
out; and where, I earnestly pray, we may find some 
tidings. We have now a nice little breeze in our 
favour, and a clear sea; and as our vessel lifts and 
moves to the gentle swell we seem to be again upon 
the ocean, looking brightly forward.” 

Two weeks to a day, only, after this, we were 
again very near the same place, myself crest-fallen, 
miserable, hardly able to contain myself, and the 
poor ship (no emblem of Baffin now) sneaking as 
it were reluctantly (for it was calm and light air) 
homeward! 

Sunday , August 18 th. — Throughout the latter 
part of yesterday it was very foggy, with a light 
breeze in our favour. During the night it continued 
the same; but, as up to midnight we had not run 
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the distance we had calculated ourselves to be from 
Cape Hay, we did jiot heave to. A careful look-out 
was kept by all of us; and neither Capt. Forsyth 
nor myself lay down until the morning. At half¬ 
past one A.M. I threw myself down in my clothes, 
for a little rest; and*at half-past three was aroused 
by the cry of “ land.” I ran on deck, and found it 
to be aft, apparently, low, sandy beach, close to us. 
The weather was still very foggy, and, consequently, 
we could only see a small portion of the land right 
before us; but in what part or what was next to it 
was impossible to tell. Upon sounding, plenty of 
water was found, and the ship was therefore “ hove 
to,” until later in the morning. At eight I was 
again on deck, and found the ship under sail, and 
running gently along the land, which could faintly 
be seen through the thick fog that still environed us. 
The lead was kept going to try the water, and the 
gong was constantly sounded to give notice to any 
other vessels or persons that might chance to be in 
our way. Every few moments an iceberg would 
dart out from the dense vapour that surrounded us; 
and not a few “ wash pieces ” gave us some trouble. 
The wind now came foul, though still keeping a 
moderate working breeze; but, it appeared, we made 
very little progress. In a short time we came upon 
some remarkable coloured water, assuming the ap- 
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pearance of a chalky, clay slioal; but no soundings 
were found upon it at twenty fathoms. The fog lifting 
a little, showed us a bluff headland, which looked, 
however, anything at that moment but low land, 
though I afterwards found it to be so, at least in 
comparison to the land around it. This headland I 
immediately thought to be Cape Liverpool, from the 
colour of .the water near it being such as described 
by Parry in his first voyage ; and I at once attributed 
our being so far down, to the existence of that strong 
southerly current so much spoken of by preceding 
voyagers. As the fog partially cleared away I felt 
particularly anxious to get a sight of the land, and 
also of the water ahead of us, to sec if the latter was 
free from ice, and to examine the former. I was 
incessantly up and down at the <f crow’s nest,” and 
the spy-glass was almost constantly in my hand. 

As we proceeded very slowly along the land, tack¬ 
ing off and on, we observed several shoals of eider 
ducks, and large quantities of other birds. The 
shore appeared bluff and rugged, but it was only 
when we run in close that we could see it at all. 
The day thus passed away without any improvement, 
and it was ten p.m. before I left the deck to get 
a few hours’ sleep prior to an early rise in the 
morning. 

Monday, August 1 9th. — I was called at four a.m. 
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to relieve Capt. Forsyth on deck, he having been 
on the look-out frojn ten the preceding evening. The 
weather was still foggy, and there was but little 
wind, and that against us. At seven* the dense va¬ 
pour around was suddenly lifted up, as if by magic; 
and, as the curtain r«se, with the sun ‘shining in the 
east, the whole range of the lofty and magnificent 
By am ‘Martin mountains, with their snowy peaks, 
burst upon my delighted view. It was a beautiful 
sight; and with such a quick transformation too, 
from the heavy fog to a pure air and clear sky. 
My glass was now unceasingly at my eye, both on 
deck and aloft. A jutting point of land to the 
westward I thought might be Cape Hay, but as yet 
we had no wind to get us there. The “ Sound,” 
however, I perceived with great pleasure was free 
from ice, save a few bergs close in. shore; and I 
augured from this that we might stand a chance of 
getting into Prince Regent’s Inlfct.without interrup¬ 
tion. While eagerly wishing for some wind, it came 
upon us almost as suddenly as the fog had been 
driven away; and, at eight o’clock we had all sail set, 
running close along the land, with a splendid breeze 
in our favour. Now was the time to keep a bright 
look-out upon the shore. Mr. Parker, of the “ True- 
love,” had given us directions by which we could 
distinguish the point where he had landed the pro- 
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visions and coals sent out by Lady Franklin in the 
year 1849, and for these marks I was eagerly look¬ 
ing. When it cleared away in the morning we had 
found ourselves close down to the place where 
we had been on the previous evening; conse¬ 
quently I had, myself, lost none of the coast while I 
was in bed. I was on the fore-yard glass in hand 
looking out about noon or a little after, the ship 
going very fast and a sea rising, when Capt. Forsyth 
hailed me and stated that he saw the coals and cask 
upon a low point of the shore under some high 
table-land that we were passing. The second mate 
said the same; but perhaps from my long watching 
my eyes were dim and I could not see them so dis¬ 
tinctly as to be certain about it. If that was the 
place it certainly was not in Catherine’s Bay, as Mr. 
Parker had told us, for the point jutted right out 
into the sea. However, it was blowing too strong 
to stop and examine, and accordingly we proceeded 
on. 

Navy Board Jnlet now soon opened out to us, and 
Wollaston Island? were close upon our bow at 
two p. M. We observed two cairns erected upon one 
of the islands, and presuming that this was the spot 
where Mr. Goodsir had landed last year, we rounded 
under the lee of the island and hove to, for the pur- 
poseCqf making an examination. As I was to under- 
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take this, I joyfully prepared to do so, and having 
put on my rough overall sea-boots and coarsest appa¬ 
rel, for a few moments carefully read that part of 
Goodsir’s narrative relating to it. The boat mean¬ 
while had been lowered ; four hands to, pull, and the 
second mate, as coxswain, got into her; and taking 
with me a written notice of <*ur visit in a cylinder, I 
departed. It was some little time before we got to 
the shore, or could find any landing-place. The 
island was barren in the extreme; and apparently 
formed of loose rugged masses of limestone and 
craggy rocks. 

We found a small place on the S. W. (true) corner 
of the island, where we had just room to haul the 
boat up, clear of the lee wash, on to a narrow bit of 
shingly beach close under the loose stones and rocks 
of the cliff itself. It was apparently the only safe 
spot: though, even there, little safety could be said 
to exist. Our next job was, after leaving one hand 
in charge of the boat, to try and climb up the almost 
perpendicular surface to the summit of the island, 
where the cairns had been erected. It was evident 
that when ‘Mr. Goodsir landed, it must have been 
on the other side, if, as I still doubt, we were in¬ 
deed upon the right island. Our task now was 
neither easy nor free from danger, and this was 
evinced almost directly after we began to ascend 
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We had to climb from place to place on a ^jnost in¬ 
secure footing, where one false rfiove or treacherous 
halting-place would have sent any of us to the 
bottom, and have killed us outright. One of the 
men, evidently a good cragsman, had ascended higher 
than any of us, when he accidentally dislodged a stone, 
which came rumbling flown with great force, and 
struck another man full upon the heath With great 
presence of mind the latter retained his footing, 
though for a moment stunned by the blow, which 
we at first, feared would prove very dangerous; 
as, however, he soon appeared to recover, and 
would not return, I concluded that his head was 
harder than I had taken it to be, and wo pro¬ 
ceeded on our way. By the help of a faithful 
walking-staff that had proved serviceable to me 
in many parts of the globe, I got up the ascent 
with tolerable case; and, in about half an hour 
more, reached the cairn. Here, however, after due 
examination, we found nothing, and I therefore 
concluded that we had got on the wrong island \ 
and that the cairns * had been erected, for nc 
particular purpose, by some of the whalers. Wc 
then prepared to return, as time was precious t< 
us; and having collected a few geological speci 
mens from the summit, we began our descent. I 
was as difficult descending as it had been in th 
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ascent. Our clothes were torn in one or two places 
by the sharp craggy rocks, and our boots were cut 
in an equally sorry way. About half-way down or 
more on the top of the S. W. point, we observed what 
must evidently have been a grave. It was in a most 
singular spot; a ledge of high rock here formed it¬ 
self into a small oblong peninsula, in size, at the top, 
a little larger lhan the grave, and almost overhanging 
the sea, the waves of which could be faintly heard 
at a great depth below. This peninsula was con¬ 
nected with the main island by an extremely narrow 
isthmus of rock, which w r e found it required great 
steadiness and care to traverse. We then had to 
ascend, or rather climb, from stone to stone to the 
grave, and there we found the only approach to 
verdure we had yet seen. Some moss and mould 
was laid in the usual form, and a few small bones 
were observed around. Whether or not there was 
really any one buried there it was iftipossible to say, 
as I could discover no signs of any name, or any 
token whereby to ascertain the truth. We got 
down to the boat without any mishap, and soon 
afterwards “were on board. I reported the result of 
my examination, and then descended to the cabin to 
change my torn apparel, and, afterwards, get my 
dinner, which I ate w r itli a keen relish. 

Captain Forsyth at first hesitated about making 
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sail from under the lee of the island on account of 
the wind increasing and the sea* getting up; but, 
ultimately, hoisting in the boats, he stood out gal¬ 
lantly from the land, upon our proper course. I 
was glad to spe him do so, as ours was no common 
voyage where every threatening storm makes people 
cautious. But I was,. equally disappointed when 
I found that, he deemed it right to heave to, 
with a fair wind and clear water, at ten p. M., 
in consequence of the gale increasing, and a high 
sea running. Some bergs occasionally appeared, 
and we knew not what might be ahead of us in the 
shape of ice, as the weather was not quite so clear 
as it had been; but it was daylight now nearly, 
though not quite, all the twenty-four hours, and all 
danger as I thought, but perhaps wrongly, could 
be avoided. However, there we were, hove to; 
and, for the first time these last eight weeks, we lit 
a candle, for an hour only, in the cabin. 
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LANCASTER SOUND.-NO FIELD ICE.-A* RAPID RUN. — 

LOOKING OUT FOR THE LAND.-LEOPOLD ISLAND.- 

IIAUI % IN FOR PORT LEOPOLD*—THE HARBOUR BLOCKED 

BY HEAVY “*DRIFT ICE.”-A LANDING EFFECTED WITH 

GREAT DIFFICULTY. — WHALER POINT.-BURFORD’s 

PANORAMA.-THE “ NORTH STAR.” — NO TRACES OF 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN.-SIR JAMES ROSS’S “ HOUSE.”- 

STEAM LAUNCH AND PROVISIONS FOR THE MISSING 
EXPEDITION. — HEAVY TASK IN RETURNING THROUGH 

TIIE ICE. - II. M. S. “ ASSISTANCE.”-PROCEED UP PRINCE 

REGENT’S INLET.-ICE BLOCKING UP THE VARIOUS 

HARBOURS.-IDEA OF PROCEEDING BY BOAT TO LORD 

MAYOR’S BAY. 

Tuesday, August 20th. — At seven A. M. the fol¬ 
lowing clay, I was on deck again, and found the 
ship still hove to, the wind blowing hard and a high 
sea running. No land could be seen anywhere, on 
account of the thickness of the weather. Thus we 
continued until noon, when it being more moderate, 
sail was again made, and we stood away for Port 
Leopold, from which we considered ourselves to be 
distant about 100 miles. 

In the afternoon we ran tlirough some loose ice, 
apparently the break up of a berg, demolished by 

b 3 
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tlie gale; but, except occasionally one or two small 
pieces, we saw nothing to interrupt us. The wind 
increased a little more towards evening, but it was a 
splendid breeze, and we were running about nine 
knots an hour. Not wishing to lose the advantage 
of so fine an opportunity of getting on, and per¬ 
ceiving Captain Forsyth was again, as he told 
me, intending to heave to, I volunteered to him to 
remain up on deck all night, looking out myself (as 
he said he had no confidence in his mate), if he 
would rap on. This he immediately agreed to, and 
though I was positively wearied out by the exertions 
of the past day or two, and want of natural rest, I 
cheerfully prepared myself for the night duty. At 
ten p. M. Captain Forsyth retired to his cabin, and I 
was then left to myself on the look-out; the second 
mate attending to his duties as regarded the sails, &c. 
The weather was thick and hazy, and no very great 
distance could be seen; but we were going along at 
a rapid rate, sometimes ten knots an hour. I took 
my station alternately on the foreyard, in the “ crow’s 
nest,” forward in the bow, or wherever I could 
best see. At times I reclined at my whole length 
upon the foreyard, steadying myself with my feet 
twisted in between the two parts of the jib hal¬ 
yards, and my arm round the fall of the topgallant 
yard rope. As my heart leaped with joy at the 
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breeze, and my thoughts revelled in the prospect 
that fancy put before me, I felt myself, up aloft 
there, like some spirit flying upon the wings of the 
wind. I was alone; trying to pierce the darkness 
ahead. Though I had not actually charge of the 
deck, yet, for a time, the deck miglit be said to 
be my own. I could feel the bonnie little craft 
bounding under me. See how she skims across the 
surface of the deep, as though she were alive; the 
wild waves leaping over her bulwarks in vain at¬ 
tempt to stay her progress, or deluge her decks 
with heavy seas. “Give it to her! Let her fly!” 
I mentally ejaculated; for I could see, in fancy, 
some hundred or more human beings — fellow crea¬ 
tures— brethren of our own calling—noble, brave, 
and daring fellows, stretching out their arms to us 
that we might snatch them from their misery. With 
these thoughts, I sprang to my feet; one glance 
below; seven bells (half-past eleven) was striking; 
the curling waves dashed along each side of the 
ship, and the seas rolled fast and furious after her. 
It was good! her speed had in no wise lessened. I 
turned my glance ahead. A moment more, and I 
•fancied that a huge black mass was rising out of 
the clouds before me. And yet it could not be. 
Hardly had we run ninety miles since last noon, 
and now we have entered the straits which bear the 

R 4 
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name of Sir John Barrow, the great promoter of 
all Arctic discovery ! I looked again. Yes it was. 
Hurrah! Leopold Island was in sight. 

I was now quite certain of our position: 
Cape Clarence I could also see, and the high, 
bold, bluffy noi’th-headland of Leopold Island. That 
would do: so I hailed the deck, and desired 
the second mate to inform the commander. In 
a short time Captain Forsytli was on deck; and 
in a few moments the ship’s course w r as altered, and 
she w T as brought nearer the wdnd, which was now 
somewhat lighter. I remained aloft keeping the 
look-out, and in a short time observed the land more 
up the inlet, inside of Cape Clarence, and concluded 
it w y as Leopold Harbour. The faint darkness of the 
short night had now passed away, and the morning 
light displayed objects very distinctly; but thick 
clouds still hung over the top of the land, from which 
Ave w T ere yet some distance. The wdnd, too, Avas 
dying aAvay fast, and it Avas half-past two in the 
morning before avc got abreast of the harbour. I 
then descended from my post aloft. 

Apparently, a belt of ice encircled the-mouth of 
the harbour, so as to prevent the vessel going in, 
as was our original intention had it been open, 
and the gutta percha boat Avas therefore ordered 
aAvay to examine, and accordingly we Avere soon 
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pulling away for the mouth of the harbour. A long 
swell was coming in from the sea, the effects of the 
gale now completely died away, and wherever we 
passed any ice it was heaving about in a convulsive 
manner. As we neared the shore, the whole features 
of the place came fresh upon me, so truthful is the 
representation given of them by Lieut. Browne in 
Burford’s panorama. I could not mistake ; and, I, 
almost, fancied that I was again in London, viewing 
the artistic sketch, but for certain undeniable facts in 
the temperature and aspect of the ice which banished 
such an idea. 

I tried the barrier of loose pieces and heavy 
“ brash ” ice which encircled the mouth of the har¬ 
bour, in several places, but did not find a single spot 
through which the ship could enter with anything 
like safety, even if she could have forced her way 
through. I hesitated a moment what to do, but 
seeing a strange sail suddenly appear in the offing, 
I determined upon making a bold push, and attempt 
a landing in the boat. I was feverishly anxious con¬ 
cerning tidings that I hoped might be found at this 
grand depot; and as it appeai’ed that we were the first 
vessel there this season of all the discovery ships, I 
was desirous of making her th efrst that should have 
any communication with the shore. Accordingly, we 
gave the gutta percha a fair trial, perhaps a better 
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trial than it had ever experienced before, and forcing 
her through the outer edge of the ice, soon got her 
well into it. She behaved admirably; every voice 
was in praise of her: the gutta jiercha resisted the 
ice in a manner truly surprising, and glided past it 
unhurt; whereas, if we had had our mahogany, or 
any other kind of boat, it would have been in great 
danger, and, in all probability, on bur returning 
through the ice afterwards, would have been crushed 
like an egg-shell. In a short time, with some degree 
of difficulty, we got through, and effected a landing 
on the extreme end of Whaler Point. The boat was 
hauled up high and dx*y, and I rushed eagerly to the 
house that we had observed near at hand as wo 
came in. My first work was to examine the cylin¬ 
ders, one of which was found fast to the flag-staff 
erected close to the beach, and the other inside the 
house. Eagerly did 1 open them, and take out 
their contents. Three papers were in one, and two 
in the other. My agitation was so great, that I 
could hardly see to read, and my hands fairly 
trembled; for it must be remembered that I was 
somewhat fatigued and worn out after twenty-eight 
hours’ unceasing watching, and the excitement was 
great upon me. To my heavy disappointment, 
however, there was not a line of intelligence con¬ 
cerning those whom I most wished to hear about. 
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No, they had not been there. “ Well, we must 
hurry further on,” thought I; “ perhaps at Brentford 
Bay, or lower down, we shall get tidings; ” and, thus 
reasoning, I hastily perused, again, the documents 
before me. Three of these were the papers left here 
last year by Sir James Boss, and signed by him and 
Captain Bird, one of the three being a list of stores, 

_i . * 

provisions, &c. left behind, the other two duplicate 
memorials of their visit. The fourth document was, 
to my surprise, a paper from the “ North Star ,” 
which vessel, it appeared, had been there gnly a few 
days before us. I copied the contents of this paper, 
which were in substance as follows: — 

“ The North Star had been beset in Melville Bay 
on 29th July,—gradually drifted until 26th Septem¬ 
ber, when they found themselves abreast of Wolsten- 
holmc Sound. Ice being a little more loose, and the 
sound appearing clear, made all sail, and pressed her 
through it, anchoring in the lower part of the Sound 
that evening, and arrived in North Star Bay, Wol- 
stcnholme Sound on 1st of October. They wintered 
tiiere till 1st of August this year, when they got 
lxueratcd, and passed through the pack in centre of 
Boss’s Bay. Beached Possession Bay on 8th of 
August, in evening. Left despatches, and arrived at 
Port Leopold 13th August. The North Star called 
to sec if instructions were left for her guidance. — 
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14th. Season far advanced and the harbour full of 
ice; and not being able to land provisions, the North 
Star proceeds to Port Bowen orPoit Neill, and then 
returns to England. 

(Signed) J. Saunders.” 


Having done this, I hastily tox*e a leaf out of my 
metallic pocket-book, and wrote thcrcoil a bricY notice 
of our visit, depositing it with the others. Not. being 
aware that we should do more than examine the 
ice outside, no usual written notice had been brought, 
and pens, ink, and paper were not among the many 
excellent accommodations the house on "Whaler Point 
otherwise afforded. 


As time was very important, not knowing how the 
wind and ice might set in upon us, I could only, then, 
take a cursory survey of things around me. The 
covering of the house was very much rent at top and 
at the sides in several places; and we had no occa¬ 
sion to use the door, in consequence of a large gap 


in the canvass giving us a free and easy entrance. 
In every other respect the house was in excellent 
order; and I could not help wishing that no woi^ft 
a habitation might at the present moment belong, in 


some other place, to those for whom this was especially 
erected; and also that many of our poor at home 
had as good. All sorts of things and utensils — 
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ropes, iron-gear, blankets, stoves, &c., &c. were 
scattered about, inside, in singular proximity. Out¬ 
side, and nearer the beach, piles of soup and 
bouilli canisters, and other preserved meats were 
heaped up alongside of a great number of casks, con¬ 
taining all sorts of articles for a lengthy scale of 
victualling on shore. Further on, were bags of coke 
and coals, antf then the steam launch, a fine noble¬ 
looking boat, in which one would hardly Jje afraid to 
venture anywhere. She was so placed as to be ready, 
without very much difficulty, for launching, and the 
materials belonging to her were lying alongside, 
some of them half-covered with pieces of ice driven 
up from the sea. I directed one or two to be moved 
higher up; but it was soon seen that we ourselves 
could lose no longer time, as the ice was evidently 
closing* fast in upon the harbour in a more compact 
form than when we entered. Accordingly, I gave 
orders at once to be off, and in a few more seconds 
bade, as we then thought, adieu to Whaler Point. 

The passage by which we had entered was closed, 
and we had to pull along the great body of ice 
stretching across in a semicircular form, to find an 
opening whereby we might’get out. Inside the har¬ 
bour, numerous detached pieces were moving about 
in a rather too lively manner to be agreeable in close 
quarters. The belt, which was to seaward of us, pre- 
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sented very much the form of a bank of large rugged 
ice and dirty snow, newly thrown up as a dam to 
prevent egress. As this bank heaved and fell to the 
rise of the swell, it was anything but pleasing to 
contemplate, knowing that we must try to find a 
passage through it. Twice did we pull its entire 
length without finding the least appearance of an 
opening. As it was growing later than I had ex¬ 
pected, it being now past six o’clock, and fearing that 
the commander would be anxious about us, I con¬ 
sulted a moment with Wilson, and then gave orders 
to try and force through it in the slackest part. 
There was, however, hardly any slack part, and we 
had therefore to take it where it appeared the nar¬ 
rowest across. Accordingly, in we went, the boat 
being pushed through the “brash and drift ice,” 
much in the same way as a fly may be seen occa¬ 
sionally trying to wade across a saucer of refined 
sugar, sufficiently wetted with water to make it a 
substance thick enough for a piece of crust to stand 
upright in. This is about the nearest kind of simili¬ 
tude I can give to the nature of the stuff we had to 
go through; with, however, the addition of numerous 
large blocks of ice within the rest, thrown into 
frightful motion by the heavy swell. For an hour 
did we labour—every one of us hard —at this tedious 
work. Several times did it seem that we must give 
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up; the men and myself were exhausted; each, also, 
was wet through, efrer his knees and to his waist, by 
frequently having to jump upon a passing floe, and 
pull the boat by hand clear of another. At last we got 
into a part where it was more slack^ and, finally, 
cleared the whole mass, and were alongside the vessel 

at about eight A. M. I reported what I had done, 

• M * 

and was then informed that the strange sail we had 
seen was the “Assistance,” who had merely run up 
to the “ Prince Albert” within hail, and having as¬ 
certained that we were examining the plqce, stood 
away again to the north shore of Harrow’s Straits. 
At ten o’clock, after I had partaken of breakfast, and 
attended to the chronometers, &c., I lay down and 
was soon asleep, having been up since seven the pre¬ 
ceding morning. 

At two r. M. I was on deck again, and found the 
vessel had made but little progress, it being calm 
nearly the whole time. A breeze* soon afterwards 
sprung up in our favour, and we passed along the 
coast to the southward, in Prince Regent’s Inlet. 
"VVe were, at last, fairly on a portion of the ground 
which had been allotted to us, in particular, as the 
scene of our labours and researches; and it was with 
no little anxiety that I kept a good look-out to sec 
the state of the ice ahead, and also to examine the 
coast as we went along. I was delighted beyond 
measure to find, this day, that no barrier as yet ap- 
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pearetl to block our way or to stay our progress. 
The weather, however, was tod thick to see far 
ahead; and some ice along the coast seemed to bode 
not so favourable a result as was wished for. Elwin 
Bay, as we passed it, was blocked at its mouth, and 

\ i 

the ice seemed to trend more off the land, and get 
broader as we neared ^Batty Bay. Still there was 
great hope that we should now, very soon, get to our 
winter-quarters, in either Brentford or Cresswell 
Bays. Success hitherto in coming thus far had made 
us sanguine, and the breeze helping us — should the 
sea remain clear—we might be at anchor, pro¬ 
bably, on the following afternoon. It was yet early 
in the season, and I reflected within myself that, 
perhaps, something in the way of seai'ch might yet 
be done, according to the scheme originally intended 
for us, and the instructions we received, ere winter 
set in upon us; and I was much gratified to see the 
willingness, nay, eagerness with which the men, one 
and all, looked forward to the service which was to 
follow our "taking up a winter 2 >osition in Brentford 
Bay, or some other harbour. 

But I need not enter into any detail about our plans, 
as these, unfortunately, were not carried out, in con¬ 
sequence of the vessel not getting to Brentford Bay; 
though I began to prepare myself for the service 
by putting up such things as I should want, and 
making the necessary arrangements. 
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I’ASS BATTY BAY. -OFF FUUY BEACH.-STOITED BY 

IIEAVJf ICE.— COMPELLED T# TURN BACK.-RETRO¬ 
GRADE MOVEMENT. -NIOI1T SEARCH IN THE GTTTTA 

PERCIIA BOAT ALONG TIIE COAST.-PORT LEOPOLD 

AGAIN.-HEAVY BARRIER OF ICE. -MEANS EMPLOYED 

TO CARRY AND DRAG THE BOAT ACROSS IT. 

Towards evening, with a very light wind, we were 
passing along at some distance from the edge of 
the ice of Batty Bay, which was, just as in the 
other two places, closed against us. I was sitting in 
the after-cabin, talking to the commander, and read¬ 
ing, when, suddenly, I heard a cry on deck, from 
some of the men, that a gun had bqen fired on shore 
close to the bay. Capt. Forsyth, on coming up, gave 
orders to run closer in, and to clear away the howitzer, 
and fire it. I immediately took the best glass in my 
hand, and went aloft, most anxiously and narrowly 
examining the land, without perceiving the slightest 
signs of anything to denote either life, or even vege¬ 
tation. Directly the report of our own gun had died 
away, I strained my ear to try and catch any answer¬ 
ing signal; but not the faintest sound of anything 


8 
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could I, or any one else, now hear? and, accordingly 
we presumed that what hud beer heard was, either 
the fall of a piece of rock, or the collision of some 
heavy ice. We, therefore, once more stood on our 
course, and at ten o’clock, with foggy weather, ice 
stretching more out from the land, and myself 
dispirited, as well as still fatigued and needing sleep, 
I retired for the night .' 

Upon going on deck the following morning, at 
seven, I found we were running along the edge of the 
ice rffiarest the land, and in a thick fog The wind 
was light, and had carried us down as far as off 
“Fury Beach.” I was very anxious for the fog to 
clear, to sec what was before us; when, about nine 
o’clock, it lifted, and wc saw, not only the land 
abeam, and trending round to the west, but, what 
was a bitter disappointment, ice everywhere ahead, 
and on each side of us. We had evidently run into 

a 

a “ bight,” and,* a few yards further, should have 
been brought up all standing. Bong and eagerly 
did I strain my eyes through the glass in every di¬ 
rection, from the “crow’s nest;” but nothing save 
one dreary expanse of heavy hummocky stuff pre¬ 
sented itself. Not a sign of any opening any 
where. This was indeed wretched beyond descrip¬ 
tion ; so nicely, too, as wc were going on, and fancied 
we could yet go on. What was to be done ? The 
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mate was called from his bed, — it being his watch 
below, — to come *md report upon the state of the 
ice ; and the second mate, as second ice-master, was 
sent away in the boat to try the pack, and see what 
it was like. I was aloft with the mate consulting, 
and asking what he thought of it. He examined it 
well; and finally expressed it to be impossible, in his 
opinion* for us* to get through this season, “ if,” added 
he, “ that sort of ice breaks up in any season ; ” and 
I was reluctantly compelled, with a gloomy heart, to 
come to the same conclusion, and that it was now 
hopeless for us to think of getting further that way.* 
He descended below, and gave the commander, as 
requested, his written opinion on the subject. Soon 
afterwards the second mate came on board, and re¬ 
ported to a similar effect ; he, too, was desired to give 
in a written opinion to the commander. The next step 
was, to get. the ship clear from her present unsafe 
position, as, in the event of a gale dr breezy weather 
springing up while she was there, the ice might 
close in upon her. Orders were then given to turn 
the ship’s head round, and retrace our way; and the 

I could only, of course, judjfe from what I saw, coupled 
with what the mate tohl me. Inexperienced in the ice, I could 
not tell whether waiting about there would be proper or 
not. The opinion I had afterwards to give referred to another 
examination. 
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comnS&nder having also received from me at his re¬ 
quest a written opinion concerning what I, in my 
inexperience, considered the state of the ice, began 
to lay before me his intentions. I entreated permis¬ 
sion to make an attempt to land at Fury Beach, 
and would dare all to do so if he would lend me 
the boat only for one day; but lie considered it too 
hazardous an attempt.* lie, however, told me that 
he purposed to return to England, having failed in 
being able to get to Brentford Bay or into Batty 
Bay; and—from several circumstances which it 
would only be irrelevant here to speak of — I, 
with , a bitter heart, coincided with him in his 
opinion to that effect, deeming that it wovdd indeed 
be better to return to England. It was, however, 
agreed, that Capes Biley, Ilotham, and Walker 
should be looked at and examined first, by us, before 
returning, although the peculiar ground of other 
ships. I again volunteered this time to search those 
places in an open boat. 

At four p.m. all hands were summoned, and told by 
Captain Forsyth what his intention was, and that 
the vessel was now returning to England. What the 
men thought I know not; but they said nothing', 
though I purposely asked them to tell the commander 
if anything suggested itself to them. They were 
then dismissed, and the mantle of gloom spread itself 
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abroad, in fog and despondency of spirits, over our 
little vessel, so joyefus but a short time back. L'homme 
propose et JDicu dispose : and so it is in all things in 
this chequered life ; I had little more to care for now, 
or to do, save my regular duties; and I felt that void 
which I knew not how to fill, except where the source 
of true comfort and consolation is always found. Hope, 
however, again came into my breast: I asked if a fresh 
notice would not be needed at Port Leopold, and was 
answered in the affirmative; and, at nine P. M., the 
land thereabout being in sight, the boat v;as, at my 
request, ordered away, and I determined to take the 
opportunity, through the night, to examine all along 
the coast to that place. 

"We left the ship about half-past nine in the evening, 
taking care that a few sundries, in the way of eating 
and drinking, were placed in the boat, in case W’e 
needed them. The night was npt particularly cold, 
at least to us who had now become accustomed to a 
low degree of temperature ; and away we went, stand¬ 
ing in direct for the land, as near as we possibly could 
towards Batty Bay. 

I could now hastily run over what passed during 
the next twenty-four hours; but’ I feel somewhat 
inclined to take the reader along with me in this 
night search. 

To beguile time in the boat, I took out a book 

s 3 
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from my pocket, “ Anecdotes of Napoleon,’ and 
began reading. But as we came °upon the land ice, 
which still hung very thickly to the shore, my at¬ 
tention became too much absorbed by other things 
to read. My book was exchanged for the spy- 

1 * i • 

glass, and with this I was constantly trying to 

pierce through the dark twilight, which now existed, 

• • 

to make out objects on the land. Skirting along the 
ice as close as we possibly could, we were yet some 
miles distant from Batty Bay, and one or two direct 
from the hind. To reach the former we found was 
impossible at that time for cither boat or ship, and 
accordingly we stood in for the nearest part of the 
shore. By this time our little bark was out of sight; 
and when, in another hour, midnight came upon us, 
we found ourselves alone upon this frozen sea, with 
nothing to keep us company except a few solitary 
water-fowl, and the ever wondrous iceberg * lifting 
its ponderous bulk slowly upward at each motion of 
the sea. 

Midnight upon the waters in a solitary boat is, I 
have no doubt, a very pretty thing in some parts of 
the world: Venice for instance; the silvery Bay of 
Naples, too, that “ dolce far nientc ” of the Neapo- 

One of these masses, weighing several tons, had been 
thrown entirely upon another by some heavy pressure of the 


ice. 
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litan; but, midnight, upon the waters of an ‘Arctic 
sea, without the excitement of a whale chase, or 
the company of another party, or even of your 
own ship, is anything but pretty. A few nights 
back I was on the opposite coast of Melville Bay, 
watching, with intense feelings of delight and pride, 

the sun shining upon the whole “ Searching Fleet,” 

# •* 

as the hour of‘twelve was sounded through each ship. 
Nuw, I was alone, on a service which, though re¬ 
quiring care, attention, and energy, was yet a retro- 
grade movement. A check had been given to my 
sanguine expectations ; instead of searching the coast 
onward, I was examining it backwards. Then, I 
looked forward expectantly ; trusting, nay, half-be¬ 
lieving, good news would await us somewhere at the 
entrance of this part of our labours. Now, alas • . . . 
A tinge of melancholy saddened my thoughts . the 
song, and the lively talk of my men had ceased: and 
nought was to be heard but the even-timed splash 
of the oars as they dipped in the water; the cold, 
too, seemed to have increased ; and the wind rush¬ 
ing down the steep declivities and ravines, appeared 
to have a greater and a sharper force: I wrapped 
my great coat closer round me; and as my feet 
Avcre getting numbed, tried to keep motion Avith 
the oars by stamping to their time. A cigar ceased 
to afford any luxury; daylight, liOAvever, Avas gra- 
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dually‘brightening, and I could see more clearly on 
the shore. The land-ice had trended so far in as to 
permit us rowing close along the craggy cliffs. I 
looked, and looked again; but still no signs, no mark 
or token which gave me even a hope of its being of 
use to land and examine it. Thus, then, I was left 
to my own sad thoughts. Gloomy enough for the 
time they were. Of self I had not one idea : but 
those brave hearts for whose existence, safety, and 
return to their home I would gladly, ay most gladly 
have perilled life and all — where were they? 

Gloomy thoughts had now for the time mastered 
me. Midnight here was not as the midnight off 
Cape Melville, and though midnight had passed away 
an hour or moi’c, my saddened feelings had still some 
strength, when suddenly a brightness in the east 
denoted that the sun was once more coming up above 
the sea. A cheering voice, as I gave a word to the 
men, brought forth a cheering sally ; and an instant 
more I was once again with hope and life before me. 
My morning orisons were lifted with the morning 
sun, and mixed with them was a prayer for those 
I sought. I sprang to my feet with renewed vigour; 
and, giving the men a coKlial draught, we soon went 
forward at increased speed. By three o’clock we were 
off a deep valley or ravine close to Cape Scppings, and 
the ice began to appear in greater masses. Numc- 
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rous small bergs were aground here, and detached 
floes were floating’about in the vicinity. Creeping, 
as we had done, close in shore, we had, lately, thrown 
the larger portion of the ice, as it were, to seaward ; 
but by the time we had rounded the Cape, and 
opened out the harbour, it was seen that some dif¬ 
ficulty yet would be found in getting to Whaler 
Point. I have before described the form and ap¬ 
pearance of Port Leopold, and I need, therefore, 
only here observe, that, from the southern point of 
the entrance, an almost dense pack of heavy drift 
icc was stretched across in a north-easterly direction, 
intercepting our passage. Upon examination, I 
found that we were in a bight; and that the ice at 
its eastern extremity was connected with that, inside 
of which we had been coming. We pulled rapidly 
round the curvature presented to us, but could And 
not a single opening large enough to admit our boat. 
For the moment I thought of retracing our steps for 
some short distance, and getting outside of this im¬ 
pediment, hoping that, from the sea, an entrance 
might be found on the other side of the harbour; 
but inflection told me, that upon the mere chance of 
our succeeding that way it was hardly worth while 
to give the men such additional labour, they already 
having had a long and heavy task. Accordingly, I 
consulted for a moment with Wilson, and he sug- 
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gestecTthat the boat should be launched, or carried 

across the intervening floes of ice,'’as might be found 

most necessary. .For a few seconds I hesitated. The 

recollection, of the difficulty wc had experienced on 

the previous morning in coining out, almost deterred 

me from risking, not only the * boat, but perchance 

some of our lives also. Wc were not bound on such 

*• \ 

a vital errand as to cause any hazardous step to be 
taken. We had accomplished, though in vain, the 
search of the coast from the southward of Elwin 
Bay to this point, and this was all that was most 
important for us to do. But then, again, our ship 
could no Avhere be seen. A dense fog was rising 
from the sea, and already covering the rocky hills: 
the ice we could perceive was in rapid motion, and 
carried to seaward by a strong tide or current; and 
we could also notice that in the circular movement it 
was making it would soon enclose us altogether. 
Moreover, fatigued as the men already were, they 
could never reach the ship — had we even known 
exactly her position—without some previous rest 
and refreshment. The last bearing I had taken of 
her by the compass was prior to midnight, just 
before she ceased to be visible. By this time she 
might have materially altered that bearing, but 
whether towards or from us it .was impossible to say, 
in a place where ice and current might send her in 
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any direction but that she wished to take. 'Added 
to these reflections 'enme the fact, that by making the 
attempt to get ashore at the tent we should assuredly 
be sought for there, even though the state of the 
ice might cause a delay in any communication with 
us. All these thoughts ran rapidly through my 
mind while the boat was being pulled again towards 
the narrowest ‘portion of the ice between us and the 
water we could perceive, on the other side of it near 
Whaler Point. I soon made my determination : and 
directly we touched the ice all hands sprang upon 
the floe, and commenced hauling the boat up. To at¬ 
tempt any minute description of the difficulty we here 
encountered is beyond my power. The interruption 
to our free passage on the water consisted — not of a 
solid pack of smooth connected ice, over which we 
could have dragged the boat with comparative case, 
but—of numerous heavy floes, not entirely joined to 
each other by themselves, nor yet s'eparated so as to 
leave any small channel of water, but so closely 
cemented, as it were, by very thick “brash ice,” as 
to render the passage of boat or canoe impossible. 
Here and there one large piece was thrown upon 
Another; and, occasionally, their partial separation left 
wide gaps of such a breadth that neither by jump¬ 
ing nor by taking a circuitous walk could we 
reach them otherwise than by the boat. And yet. 
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the bbat was all but incapable to effect this: for 
wherever such a gap was presented the brush ice inter¬ 
vened. The explanation I have already given of 
this sort of icc will enable the reader to understand 
in some measure our position. Added to this, more¬ 
over, was the fact that the rapidity of the current 
setting fast out of the harbour upon the inland swell 
of the sea, was causing some of the heavy floes to 
have a far from pleasant motion: now lifting them¬ 
selves upwards for several feet, and retiring from 
their respective neighbours; and then suddenly 
springing forward as they descended close to their 
fellows. To be on them at such a moment was not 
what we cared for; but should the boat be between 
two of them at such a time, and we in the boat, 
there would be enough to look out for. However, 
the thought of these matters — explained here for 
the reader unaccustomed to the ice — gave none 
of us then much trouble. For myself I had de¬ 
cided (confirmed in my decision by the opinion of 
the men, and their readiness to attempt it); and 
therefore heedless of danger or regard for self we 
all “ with a will” began our task. The boat was the 
only thing that we thought for; and never was child 
more tenderly handled than was the “gutta percha” 
by all of us that morning. Occasionally we lifted 
her when any hummocky piece of ice or other in- 
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cumbrance presented an obstruction to her being 
dragged along upon her keel; then we would slide 
her carefully down into the “brash” when too large 
a gap intervened: and the moment any of the floes 
appeared to rise or come too near, bo/it-hooks, ice- 
poles, and our own hands were thrust out on both sides 
to guard her. 

At first we had, comparatively, but little difficulty. 
Two or three pieces were got over, almost easily; 
but when we got into the thick of it, we thought 
several times we should not be able to get through 
at all. In the “brash” we could not make her 
stir, until some motion of the nearest floe caused 
a disturbance around and eased the density of the 
stuff that stopped us. When we were among the 
smaller pieces of ice, we could get no proper prize 
for our hooks and staffs to push her on ; and at such 
times we had to spring out upon the pieces them- 
selves, while they sunk below the water occasionally 
to our waist with us, and thus bodily pull the boat 
onward. At this work Wilson, with his accustomed 
daring, rendered himself conspicuous; and, indeed, 
there was not one of the crew who did not make s(lf 
the last in his thoughts at such moments, and who was 
not in and out the boat with the lightness of a fawn 
each second it w r as required. When the pieces became 
too far apart, and the “ brash ” slackened a little, a 
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vigorous “ send ” was given the boat, and then, each 
man, watching the opportunity, g£tve the last impulse 
with his foot and threw himself on to the boat as the 
ice receded from him. Sitting on the gunwales and 
the bow, with feet over the.side ready to jump on 
the instant, we next would come to heavier piece -, 
where again the process of hauling and carrying was 
resorted to ; and in this manner for nearly an flour we 
worked, until at length we got over the worst por¬ 
tion, and came across to the other side, where sonic 
clearer water was ready to receive us. 

In the accustomed life of an arctic voyager such 
occurrences as I have now mentioned are considered 
nothing. They arc habitual to him, and he heeds 
them no more than one of the commonest things in 
the world. Anything ljlce danger about them he 
never thinks of. It never enters his mind that 
there is a possibility of his being launched into eter¬ 
nity in one moment by the boat and crew being 
suddenly crushed between two of the floes, or him¬ 
self canted from a piece of ice and thrown under¬ 
neath, to be taken away, for ever, by the current, 
before his shipmates can save him. This, or any¬ 
thing akin to it, never comes across his mind; and? 
yet, to the inexperienced, or the quiet dweller at 
home, these dangers will appear in all their force. I 
had seen too much of rough and adventurous life to 
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hesitate, or wish to shrink back, however grfiat the 

danger. Of course I was anxious for the men, and 

was frequently calling upon them to be cautious. I 

was responsible for their safety, even more than for 

the safety of the boat; and I felt then more ready 
• • • 
to do anything myself than that they should do it. 

And yet I could not help forgetting care, respond 

sibilitj'* and all, as with a merry laugh and witty 

observation they performed this rather heavy portion 

of their labour. The morning was cold; yet we 

were warm with the exercise, and our countenances 

glowed again with health and vigour. I could not 

help looking at the men in such a moment with 

positive pleasure. And then, at last, what a wild 

hurrah arid joyous shout was given as we launched 

the boat once more into hoi* proper element! And 

this, too, at an hour of the morning when all good 

folks are supposed to be asleep 
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AGAIN AT WHALER POINT.-VARIETY OK PROVISIONS LEFT 

THERE. -PRIMITIVE BREAKFAST.- HONEST BRIGANDS. 

_“REFUGE CAMP.”-THICK FOG.-UOl’GIl SI.l'.EPlNG 

COUCHES.-THE “ PRINCE AI.RERT ” NOT IN SIGHT.- ICE 

CLOSING IN UPON THE HARBOUR.-No EGRESS V ROM IT. 

-POSSIBILITY OF WINTERING THERE I HE AS SUG¬ 
GESTED BY IT. “PUNCH.”— CLEARER WEATHER. 

MR. MATTHIAS* GRAVE.-THE “PRINCE ALBERT” CO.M1.S IN 

SIGHT.-THE ICE SLACKENS.— GET THE BOAT THROUGH 

AND ARRIVE ON BOARD. 

We found no further difficulty in landing. The tide 
was evidently ebbing fast, and it appeared to he near 
low water. Accordingly, giving directions to haul the 
boat up high and dry above the change of tide, I 
hurried away to the tent. 

A hasty glance around convinced me that no one 
had visited the spot since I had last left it; but to 
make sure, if I had any doubt (for hope, however faint, 
yet lingered in me), I had the two cylinders brought, 
and examined once more. No one had added a line 
since that which I myself had placed there. I there¬ 
fore put in the extra document I had brought with 
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me from the ship, and then, having fastened them .-se¬ 
curely in their pi acts, turned to see what could be 
done for breakfast. But in this I was forestalled. 
With the true characteristic of sailors, the men were 

already rummaging about to find material for a fire 

t « * 

and utensils for cooking. These were all we wanted, 
for tea, sugar, &c., with biscuit and some meat wo 
had brought wfth us. Like so many honest brigands 
intent on some rich booty, did the men pry into 
every nook and corner with a curiosity like that of 
children. None of them, except Wilson, ljad been 
on shore here before; and now they were busy to 
their heart's content in examining and remarking upon 
the supplies of provisions presented to their view. 

“ I say, Alick,” said one, “why, here’s enough stores 
to keep us all for years. Hang me if I care whether 
the * Albert’ comes for us or no while there’s all 
•this stock at hand for us.” 

“ Ay, Charley, my boy,” was the response, 
“ plenty of stuff’ there to last us awhile; but then 
you sec ’tis for them that wants it better than us.*’ 

“ And so it is, Alick, and bother me if I’d be the 
one to deprive poor Sir John of any of it. Much good 
may it do him, and them’s is along with him. I only 
wish he were here now. We’d get him such a bx*eak- 
fast as he hasn’t had perhaps for a long time.” And 
with many more such observations did they continue 


T 
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their examination. One was overhauling the labels 
on the tins of preserved meat. — “ Roast Mutton ! ” 
“ Ox —Ox-cheek Soup! ” “ Con-cen-trated gravy ! ” 

“ Green Peas ! !” “Roast Beef!” “Mixed Vege¬ 
tables!” “ Carrots !” “ Soup and Bouilli!” and the 
names of several other compounds were uttered aloud 
by him in tones of astonishment. Another was look¬ 
ing at the casks of beef, pork, chocolate, flour, navy- 
bread, sugar, pickles, lime-juice. See., &c., which were 
proclaimed as soon as their titles were made out. A 
third ha<J gone to examine the launch and its engine. 
Oars and all entire, it certainly was a splendid boat, 
and worthy of the purpose for which it was intended. 
The machinery belonging to the engine was, however, 
rusted, and had been exposed to the ravages of the sea 
and ice. Some of the scattered materials I again col¬ 
lected together. While breakfast was being prepared 
(water was obtained from a little pool of melted snow* 
near the beach), I sauntered up towards the hill for the 
purpose of examining the ice both outside and in the 
harbour. The fog, however, which had now come on 
more densely, prevented my doing much, and 1 was 
about returning when I was hastened to the tent by 
a hail for the morning meal. This I found had been 
prepared with as much regard to comfort as could be 
obtained; but, after all, what is the enjoyment of 
real comfort but one’s own adaptation to whatever 
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circumstances one may be placed in. As Cowper 
beautifully expresses it, 

“ Happiness depends, as Nature shows, 

Less on exterior things than most suppose.” 

Table Talk , stanza 2*50. 

* • 

A plank had been cleared of some ropes at one end, 
and two or three large stones, with a small keg, had 
been brought In for seats. Cfn the plank was spread 
whatever we had to eat and drink. There being 
only two drinking-mugs, one was reserved for me, 
and had been already placed where I should sit; and 
never did I feel greater satisfaction in a meal or plea¬ 
sure in the manner I was thought of than now. Sooth 
to say, however, rough or not it was all the same to 
me. Nought came amiss. The salt pork and biscuit 
had that morning, if never before, as fine a flavour as 
need be. The tea, although not brewed by our stew¬ 
ard's hands, was peculiarly acceptable. Some one 
else then took my mug, and while the rest were 
thus busily engaged, I could not but look at our 
strange group with a smile. Well might I assimilate 
us all to brigands ; for a more uncouth and wild-look¬ 
ing set of men perhaps are rarely met with among 
civilised people. Yet what hearty, laughing, fear¬ 
less faces! Seated, myself, upon a stone; near me 
was the boatswain, kneeling upon one knee for con¬ 
venience, as he cut at the meat with his huge clasp 
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knife; 'next him, half-reclining, was Mathicson, in¬ 
tently busy at his food ; behind Rim sat Grate, oc¬ 
cupied in like manner; before me, on a keg, was 
Wilson, the second mate, talking and laughing and 
eatiflg all together; next him was Anderson, the 
noisiest, the quickest, and the heartiest cater of us 
all. 

“ Truly,” said I, half aloud, “ this is a capital re¬ 
fuge for us after our night’s labour; may it prove 
equally so to those for whom it was more especially 
intended.” “ Amen to that,” was the almost spon¬ 
taneous reply of all; and then catching the idea as if 
by impulse, we gave to the place the name I had 
incidentally mentioned. “ Refuge Camp,” will no 
doubt long be remembered by us. It certainly will 
by me; for, independent of the hope that it may yet 
prove a real refuge to some one, I must confess I 
spent a pleasant hour or two there. 

Hising from my rough seat I walked round the 
interior of the tent—of that tent which until the 
arrival of the <r North Star,” a few days back, had 
been unvisited by any man for a twelvemonth. In 
one place, a cask of “ blanket bags” attracted my 
eye; in another, useful articles for the carpenter and' 
boatswain; culinary utensils, rigging, housing, &c.; 
butjke bag of letters which I had before noticed 
was what I, for the moment, chiefly regarded. I 
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examined it, and among several parcels fouml two, 
addressed to the “«E rebus and Terror.” I dared not 
do more than hastily glance at the address, and put 
them out of sight. I know'not why it is, but the 
same feeling has always arisen whenever I came 
across a packet of letters in our own ship addressed 
to the same vessels. Many sad ideas would instantly 
cross itfy mind; and I nevetr could do more than 
take them up and put them in their place again 
directly. 

By this time I found, upon looking around, that 
my men, fatigued and weary, had, all but one, thrown 
themselves upon the bare ground, or upon their coats, 
and gone to sleep. Strange to say, though I had 
been awake and actively employed since seven the 
previous morning, I felt no .great want of sleep now. 
It had been arranged, and we fancied it could be 
easily accomplished, for our ship to be down off 
Whaler Point early in the morningf, and perhaps as 
soon as we could get there in the boat. It was now 
past eight, and I was desirous of seeing whether or 
no she was in sight. Accordingly, I walked outside 
the tent, passing between the sleeping forms of An¬ 
derson and Grate, whose *liard breathing denoted 
their total sense of oblivion to every thing external; 
and, merely exchanging a word with Rae, who was 
reading, I walked to the beach, seaward. But I 
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could tee nothing in that direction. A heavy fog 
hung over the horizon and spread itself close in land. 
The only glimpse I obfained of aught beyond me 
was the ice extending hi a more compact form right 
across the mouth of the harbour, and preventing the 
possibility of either boat or shijT entering or passing 
out at that time. It also appeared that the ice ran 
out more to seaward, jffid, if so, thought I, stud this 
continues, it is certain we cannot got off to-day, even 
if the ship, which is not very likely in so dense a 
fog, could at all make out the land, and especially 

t 

this particular point. Sober thoughts for the mo¬ 
ment came upon me. I remembered how Sir James 
Ross in 1848 got in here one dav and could not get 
out the next if he had wanted ; and the reflection came 
that it might be so even pow with us. To he under¬ 
stood, I must explain. If the ice should block up 
the entrance to the harbour to some distance, and a 
fog continued fol* any length of time, no chance of 
our ship or the other boat reaching us could be ex¬ 
pected. The weather might suddenly change, hard 
frosts set in, bay ice form rapidly, and soon cement 
together all the loose stuff at present floating about 
outside; and in one day*the harbour might become 
so blockaded as to prevent either ingress or egress. 
I£or miles it might occur that not a lane of water, 
and nothing hut uneven hummocky ice would he pre- 
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sented to our view. In such case it would.bg sheer 
madness for us in the boat attempting to leave our only 
sure and safe position on Whdler Point. Whether our 
vessel, herself, might be able to keep clear in seeking 
for us here would be a matter of doubt. She might 
be caught in a pack*, become beset in* the open sea, 
and drifted about powerless. That she would forsake 
us, of bourse «never once entered my mind; but it 
might not be in her power to reach us in any manner, 
by boat or otherwise, if we ourselves could not get 
out. That we could not get out at present was per¬ 
fectly clear to me; and I involuntarily turned my 
eye back to the house to see what sort of habitation 
it would be likely to prove for the winter if needed. 
As I'have previously mentioned, it was in many 
places’ rent and much torn; the wind had forced a 
passage through the roofing, and the canvass, here 
and there, was in need of repair; but in other re¬ 
spects it was as good as I slioCiUl imagine it was 
when first erected. A little management and at¬ 
tention would soon make it a very habitable abode. 
There was some housing and canvass, besides sails, 
inside, that would be more than enough to repair the 
damage it had undergone; *and, as I thought of this, 
my mind suddenly took a new turn. “ What, after 
all,” I said half aloud — “ what, after all, is the evil, 

supposing any unavoidable accident should prevent 

t 4 
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us agtyn joining tlie ship? Here we are, a good 
house before us, plenty of fuel and provisions, all of 
us pretty well inured to hardship and exposure to the 
weather, and not a man of the party but what is 
ardent in the cause in which he embarked. We shall 
be at hand to* render assistance should any drooping 
stragglers arrive; and we shall be prepared, perhaps, 
to do something ourselves next spring’and summer; 
by which latter time some means of escape, to the 
other ships or to some vessel, would be presented to 
us. The launch was there and might be usefully 
employed' whenever open water came in sight, should 
we remain so long; and we might really become of 
essential service should we have to winter there by 
ourselves. Far better off should we be than many 
poor fellows who had suddenly been cast 'ashore 
in the colder northern regions: and, certainly, we 
should be no worse, if so bad, as Sir John Boss and 
his party were at'Somerset House, Fury Beach, in 
1832-3.” I kept asking myself over and over, <£ What 
if this really should be so ? and your few men have 
to winter here?” and I declare that 1 had a sort 
of half wish that it might be so. And as the idea 
grew on me I felt my wish increase that we might 
indeed be left there for the winter. We might do 
good, and at all events it would prove that, whatever 
might be my opinion as regarded the ship and her re- 
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turning to England this winter, it was from po per¬ 
sonal inclination tp that effect; it would evince to 
those whose respect and esteem I valued, and whose 
friendship and support had been so kind, that I had 
no desire but to further to the utmost of my power 
the cause in which I* had embarked. 

I rushed from the beach back to the tent, where I 
found the mea still asleep; wen Rae had cast aside 
his book, and allowed nature’s claims to overpower his 
passion for reading. I would not disturb them; and 
accordingly walked out (no gentle tread being needed 
where men slept upon the stones so sound), and, 
taking the direction of the hill, turned to my reflec¬ 
tions again. I bethought me of many things in con¬ 
nection with the subject. The control over men in 
such ir position was principally in my mind. How was 
it to be maintained ? The strait-laced formality or 
minute discipline that is used and necessarily employed 
in other voyages, would be absolutely worse than use¬ 
less here, and on a voyage and vessel like ours. It is 
a hindrance to the success of the attempt. The whole 
affair is out of the common order of things. A 
different kind of danger has to be met and man¬ 
fully withstood: a more than ordinary amount of 
physical and moral courage has to be brought into 
play to combat the terrible effects of the rigorous 
climate and the desolate region around us; and it 
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require^ a shrewd and most skilful physician to 
deal with the mental maladies, eyen more than the 
bodily ones, which are likely to prevail. When 
men find that upon extraordinary service they are 
tied down to the ordinary rules of common un¬ 
dertakings, they cannot bring i‘£ within their scope 
of understanding : in plain terms they do not like it, 
and I do not see how they can like itthey get dis- 
spiritecf; they have not that life and vigour which is 
required of them'when most necessary, and instead 
of proving the staunch and able men they ought 
to be, they become listless, indifferent, doing their 
duty simply because it is a. duty, and, eventually, 
in all probability frustrating the real object of the 
voyage. 

But let an officer gain the affections of his men 
(which can be easily done, neither by too much 
familiarity nor by too much reserve), and he may 
lead them anywhere. I make bold to say to him, 
“ Whatever be your wish, whatever be your danger¬ 
ous mission, it matters not: they care not for it : 
you, you lead them on: they know you: you have 
shared their labours hand to hand ; you were pleased 
when they were pleased looked to their wants when 
ailing: encouraged them by manly voice and cheerful 
word when fatigued yourself, as well as they; and 
they ask not now, what you may do, but what you 
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want done; and one and all will follow you.”. Such 
are the kind of officers who should lead expeditions 
employed on such services as the present. Sir Ed¬ 
ward Parry was one of these; and I have no doubt 
I might name the whole of the Arctic officers; but 
his voyage in particular I rccal to mind as illustrating 
this truth. 

In die present instance £ found a proof of my 
views being sound in practice as well as theory. I 
had walked again to the beach, tlte glass still in my 
hand; but, though the fog was beginning to lift a 
little, I could see nothing of the ship. H was nine 
o’clock, and I proceeded on to our boat to examine 
if she was hauled up high enough, as the tide was 
evidently on the turn, and soon afterwards came in 
with 'great force, bringing large masses of ice into 
the harbour at a rapid rate. The boat was safe ; and 
I then turned to view the upper part of the basin. 
It was filled with ice closely packed, and apparently 
of last year’s growth. I now returned to the house, 
and found some of the men stirring. Their first in¬ 
quiry of one another was about the ship; and, upon 
being told that she could not be seen, with the 
careless indifference of sailors, they replied, “ she 
might keep away entirely if she liked.” Hearing the 
remark, I asked them what they would do, supposing 
by any accident she could not get near us, or we to 
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her again, and all of us have to be detained on shore 
to winter as we were. 

“ We’ve got a good house here. Sir,” said Ander¬ 
son, “and we shan’t starve for two years, any how, 
while there’s all those hullce tins and meat ea.-Us 
there,” pointing to the pile of provisions. In this 
remark all in more or less words coincided, and 
indeed seemed, if anything, anxious that the ves.-el 
should not come to take us off; expressing them¬ 
selves willing to remain there for a twelvemonth 
with pleasure. 

Now all these men were not mere youths, but 
grown-up persons near the middle age of life, and 
long accustomed to the whale fishery and its ad¬ 
venturous scenes, as well as acquainted with the 
severity of the climate. They spoke therefore with 
a perfect knowledge of what would have to be en¬ 
dured ; and when, afterwards, at noon, upon my still 
not seeing the Vessel, and observing the harbour 
blocked with ice, I put the affair before them all in 
sober and impressive language, they kept to the same 
mind, and began to look about for what would have 
to be done towards their mutual comfort. If I had 
to winter, they would willingly do so too, and “ go ‘ 
to work next spring to try and find Sir John.” 

That we should have to sleep there that night I 
had made up my mind to, under any circumstances. 
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for I saw no chance of our being able to get dutside 
in the boat, even If the ship had been in sight, and 
therefore looked about to prepare accordingly. At 
one r.M., the fog had cleared from the land, and I 

could see our little vessel far off on the horizon, 

• • 

apparently near her position of the night before. I 
proclaimed the news; and it was received by the men 
with anything but satisfaction* They wished she had 
left them altogether: they were quite happy, &c. &c., 
and though I was not blind to the fact that all this 
was probably the mere effervescence of the % moment, 
yet I saw and felt enough to be convinced that, 
could I have obtained my desire to remain behind, 
and procured what I wanted, they would, one and all, 
have readily remained with me. 

Before this, however, I had been employing myself 
in rambling about. In one place I found, singularly 
enough, a bit of “ Punch,” showing that even to this, 
the very farthest and most lonely spot of the earth, 
has our facetious and ever witty friend found his 
way. 

I then anxiously sought for the place where poor 
Mr. Matthias had been buried; but I found nothing, 
except a heap of stones of an oblong form, which 
we at first took for a cairn. Whether this was 
the spot or not I have no idea; but, at all events, 
I there paid that devotional tribute to his remains 
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and memory which I meant to have offered at his 
grave. Had I been certain of the place I would have 
seen that it was still in order, and replaced any 
damage that it might have sustained. 

I ascended towards the flag-staff', which was on the 

i 

hill about Cape Clarence; but it was then too foggy 
on the summit for me to sec far; and I therefore 
gave it up when halfway. Towards noon it became 
a most lovely day, and even quite warm. I had to 
throw off both my over-coats, and could well have 
dispensed with my heavy boots and hose, had I had 
any others to replace them. 

I had kept myself on the alert since we landed; 
and I now began to feel heavy and tired. But 
the moment I saw the ship at one p.m. I had no 
longer an excuse for not making some very strenuous 
efforts to get out of the harbour. As she was 
coming down towards us, as near as the ice would 
permit, I determined to wait until she had got 
within a short distance, taking care, however, to 
watch the state of our icy barrier, to take advantage 
of the slightest opening that might be presented. 
About two o’clock I thought the ice slackened a 
little, and soon I perceived it take a turn, and leave a 
slight opening through which we could pass. All 
hands of us were, in a short time, at the boat, having 
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carefully put away all the cooking utensils. See., that 
we had been using. In a few moments the Gutta 
Percha was once more launched, and we were gliding 
rapidly out of the harbour, as we bade adieu to 

“ Refuge Camp.” I took a long look at Whaler 

• • 

Point, and the various things deposited there; and 
most earnestly hoped that, should it yet be necessary, 
the place miglit be found as cbmfortable to those who 
needed it as we had found it. 

I now turned my attention to the barrier that was 
across the mouth of the harbour, but found that very 
little trouble was required to get through it, the whole 
having slackened so much as to have, at that moment, 
admitted our vessel with case. As soon as we got 
clear and into comparatively open water, I felt myself 
giving way to sleep. I was literally overpowered, 
and dropping with fatigue. Since seven of the pre¬ 
vious morning I had been busily engaged, and, of 
course, had not for an instant clbsed my eyes. I 
now dropped my head upon the gunwale of the boat, 
and should, perhaps, have slept, but tile sun was 
shining fiercely upon me. I therefore roused myself 
up, and as we neared our little craft, called upon the 
men to give their boat song', to show that we were all 
awake. They responded to it with good will; and 
“ over the wide waters away and away ” did the 
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Bound 'fly to the bow distant shore, returning its 
echoes faintly as each cadence died away. The song 
effectually roused me; it was a cheerful strain, alheit 
not very refined; and the bold chorus might lmvc 
been heard afar off for miles. Lustily was it vocife¬ 
rated by each man, until the boat rounding to, ended 
the strain as we came alongside our ship. 
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PLAN OF FUTURE PROCEEDINGS FOB THE VESSEL.- 

OBSERVE A BRIGANTINE ENTERING THE INLET.-THE 

AMERICAN DISCOVERY" SHIP “ADVANCE."-PAT ^ER 

A VISIT.-NOBLE GENEROSITY OF* HENRY GIUNNELL, 

ESQ., OF NEW YORK. — LIEUT. DE HAVEN, COMMANDER 

OF THE EXPEDITION.-DR. KANE-BRIEF 4CCOCNT OF 

THEIR VOYAGE.-THEIR BOLD AND DARING CHARACTER 

EVINCED, WHILE PASSING THROUGH HEAVY ICE.-SIZE, 

STRENGTH, AND EQUIPMENT OF THE “ADVANCE.”- 

THE “ PRINCE ALBERT ” FAHILY TESTED, AND PROVED 
EQUAL TO THE TRIAL. 


I gave in my report to the captain, and then gladly 
went to my cabin for the purposes of ablution and a 
change of dres§ I might have Keen tempted to lie 
down, and should have done so, but there was work 
yet to do. The men who had been with*me in the 
boat, were sent below to rest, but matters of more 
consequence than sleep had to be discussed abaft. 

I was informed by Captain Forsyth, that, after 
we had left him on the previous evening, the cur¬ 
rent had set him in a calm so far down towards 
his morning’s position, that it prevented his foliow- 

U 
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ing mo close up: he had, however, burnt blue-lights, 
sent up sky-rockets, and fired several signal-guns, 
as well for the shore as for us, none of which we 
had heard or seen. The whole of the present morn¬ 
ing he had been becalmed in a fog. and only got a 
light breeze to help him about noon. I mentioned 
to him the state of the harbour exactly as I had left 
it on coming out ; but'lie told me he had fully made 
uj^his mind what to do, and requested me to give 
him a written opinion upon the subject. I again 
suggested the advisability of our examining Capes 
Walker, Hotliam, and Riley, as then- we might get 
some information to take home when we returned; but 
the first difficulty that presented itself was, our going 
upon ground occupied by Iler "Majesty's ships. In 
considering this question, and urging it, I had no 
wish to trench upon their province, nor to take 
away from them any merit they might be entitled to 
by searching particular places according to their in¬ 
structions. On the contrary, had I any one feeling 
more thaii another, in reference to the national ships 
of my own beloved country, it was, that they might 
be successful, — that they might win the glory and 
the honour, so that some good return might thus be' 
made to the nation for its noble generosity in sending 
forth these expeditions. I would rather that the 
government ships found those whom we were all so 
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anxious to have found, providing they could do it 
before others. I wished all and every vessel, American ' 
or English, success; for I had no other desire nor 
rivalry than that some of us might very speedily ob¬ 
tain good tidings. And, as for encroaching upon 
the peculiar ground of other ships, *it was Dot, I 
thought, worth a moment’s consideration. I then asked 
permission to*have the guftn-percha boat,—whose 
admirable qualities in the ice, and on such dangerous 
services, I had so fully and so satisfactorily psoved,— 
and to take her, equipped, manned, and provisioned 
as I might wish, for a week or fortnight, away to 
search in those quarters, or to try and fall in with 
those ships that had searched. Captain Forsyth, how¬ 
ever, deeming it too great a hazard for any boat to en¬ 
counter, decided upon visiting Cape Riley in the ship. 

At Captain Forsyth’s request, I promised to write 
him a letter which should embrace my view of the 
question ; but^p I felt myself unequal to the task at 
that moment, from excessive fatigue, I stated what 
would be the substance of it, and retired to my 
own cabin.* But sleep, as yet, I soon found was out 
of the question. On passing Leopold Harbour, the 

* The opinion given in to Captain # Forsytli I still maintain, 
being convinced we could never have done any good or real ser¬ 
vice by remaining there during the winter. My reasons for such 
a conviction — erroneous, perhaps — are private, and need not 
be mentioned. 

u 2 
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entrance was sufficiently clear for the hour, but a 
heavy stream of icc, reaching, in a half circle, from 
Cape Clarence nnd the island to nearly midway 
across Prince Regent's Inlet, proved that it would 
not long be as we now saw it. Large pieces of ice 
were floating about, and setting rapidly up the inle^. 
We had to stand away for some distance, to round 
the edge of this stream ? and as we approached the far 
end, we perceived that a vessel, which we had some 
time before seen, was apparently standing right in 
towards us. At first, we took her to be Sir John 
Ross’s schooner, the “Felix/* but a few moments 
more settled the point, by her size and rig being dif¬ 
ferent, and her colours being displayed, which proved 
her to be one of the “ Americans! *’ All idea of 
sleep was now instantly banished from me. The 
American vessels already up here, when we had fan¬ 
cied them still in Melville Bay, not far from where 
we bad left them on the 6th install Much as I 
knew of the enterprising and daring ‘spirit of our 
transatlantic brethren, I could not help being asto¬ 
nished. They must have had either some extraordi¬ 
nary luck, or else the ice had suddenly - and most 
effectually broken uj^ to admit of their exit, unaided 
by steam or other help, in so short a time. I felt, 
however, a pleasure in thus finding my repeated ob¬ 
servations concerning them so thoroughly verified ; 
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and I was not sorry for themselves that thty were 
here. All exclusive nationality was done away with. 
We were all engaged in the same noble cause; we 
were all striving forward in the same animating and 
exciting race, and none should envy the other his 

vancc therein. We showed our colours to him; 
and Captain Forsyth immediately determined to go 
on board of him, and sec whether the same plan 

of search for him was laid out as for us. The boat 

« 

was lowered, and in a short time avc were standing on 
the deck of the “ Advance,” Lieutenant ^>c Haven, 
of the American Navy, and most cordially received, 
with their accustomed hospitality, by our transat¬ 
lantic friends. 

The “ Advance ” was one of two vessels (the other 
being the “ Fescue ” — a smaller craft) that had been 
bought and fitted out in the most noble and gene¬ 
rous manner, solely by one individual, — Henry 
Grinnell, Esq# a merchant of New York. This 
truly great and good man had long felt his heart 
yearn towards the lost ones, ■whom we were now 
seeking, and their friends; and desiring to redeem 
the partial pledge given by the government of the 
United States to Lady Fntnklui, lie yielded to the 
strong impulses awakened by some of her private 
letters, wlii^h he had had the opportunity of reading, 
and being blest with an ample fortune, he determined 
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to employ no small portion of it in fending out at his 
own expense an expedition to tins quarter of the 
world* to aid in the search tlmt England was making 
this year after her gallant children. It required, 
however, not a trifling sum to accomplish this, and I 
well know with what distrust and douht of its iulfi^ 
inent the first notice of his intentions wa> ivmvod 
in New ^ ork ami elsewhere, when puhliely made 
known. Hut he was not a man, it lias appeared. to 
promise what he means not, or cannot perforin. At 
a very heavy outlay he purchased two vessels, one of, 
I believe, 125 tons, and the other of 1)5 tons, and had 
them strengthened and prepared in a most effieient 
manner for the service they were to enter upon. Ap¬ 
plying to the Congress of his nation, then assembled, 
he got these ships received into the naval force, and 
brought under naval authority. Officers and crews 
were appointed by the Hoard of Administration for 
Maritime Affairs, and tlie governn#nt, moreover, 
agreed to pay them as if in regular service; making 
an additional allowance on each pay, of a grade in 
rank above. This having been accomplished, and all 
things in readiness, on the 24th of May, 1850, this 
excellent man had the satisfaction of seeing his two 
ships and their brave crews depart from New York on 
their generous mission. lie accompanied them him¬ 
self for some distance, and finally bid them farewell 
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on the 26 th, returning in his yacht to the city, where, 
as he has often declared, he can sit down now in 
peace, and be ready to lay his head at rest for ever; 
knowing that he has done his duty, and striven to 
perform the part of a faithful steward with the 
wealth which he enjoys. 

The “ Advance ” was manned by sixteen persons, 
oflieerS included. Her conimander, Lieutenant De 
Haven, a young man of about twenty-six years 
of age, had served in the United States exploring 
expedition, under Commodore Wilkes, in the Ant¬ 
arctic Seas. He seemed as fine a specimen of a 
seaman, and a rough and ready officer as I had ever 
seen. Nor was he at all deficient in the characteristics 
of a true gentleman, although the cognomen is so 
often* misapplied and ill-understood. With a sharp, 
quick eye, a countenance bronzed and apparently 
inured to all weathers, his voice gave unmistakeable 
signs of energy, promptitude, ahd decision. There 
was no mistaking the man. He was undoubtedly 
well-fitted to lead such an expedition, * and I felt 
charmed to sec it. 

His second in command (for they were very diffe¬ 
rently organized from us) was still younger and more 
slim, but withal of equally determined and sailorlike 
appearance. Next to him was a junior officer, of 
whom I saw but little; but that little was enough 
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to tell one that the Executives under Captain Do 
> Haven would be efficient auxiliaries to him. Last of 
all, though not least among them, was one of whom I 
must be excused for saying more than a casual word 
or two. It was Dr. Kane, the surgeon, naturalist, 
journalist, &c. of the expedition. * Of an exceedingly 
slim and apparently fragile form and make, and 
with features to all appearance far more suited to 
a genial clime, and to the comforts of a pleasant 
home, than to the roughness and hardships of an arctic 
voyage, he was yet a very old traveller both by sea 
and land. His rank as a surgeon in the American 
navy, and his appointment, at three days’ notice, to 
this service, were sufficient proof of his abilities, and 
of his being considered capable of enduring all that 
would have to be gone through. While our captain 
was talking to the American commander, Dr. Kane 
turned his attention to me, and a congeniality of 
sentiment and feeling soon brought us deep into 
pleasant conversation. I found he had been in many 
parts of the world, by sea and land, that I myself 
had visited, and in many other parts that I could 
only long to visit. Old scenes and delightful recol¬ 
lections were speedily revived. Our talk ran wild ; 
and there , in that cold, inhospitable, dreary region of 
everlasting ice and snow, did we again, in fancy, 
gallop over miles and miles of lands far distant, and 
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far more joyous. Ever-smiling Italy, and its softening 
life; sturdy Switzerland, and its hardy sons; the 
Alps, the Apennines, France, Germany, and else¬ 
where were rapidly wandered over. India, Africa, 
and Southern America were brought before us in 
swift succession. Then came Spain and Portugal, 
and my own England ; next appeared Egypt, Syria, 
and thfl Desertr; with all of‘these was he personally 
familiar, in all had he been a traveller, and in all 
could I join him, too, except the* latter. Hich in 
anecdote and full of pleasing talk, time flew rapidly 
as I conversed with him, and partook of the hospitality 
offered me. Delighted at the knowledge that I had 
been residing for some time in New York, he tried 
all he could to make me enjoy the moment. Cham¬ 
pagne* was added to the beverages already on the 
table, and the whole night might have been spent 
, in one continued scene of enjoyment. To me it 
was a true feast for the mind*; * and I revelled 
in it to my heart’s content. But nature’s claims 
were strong upon me. I was obliged to explain 
how worn out I was, in order, at last, to excuse 
my apparent listlessness, as it drew on towards 
midnight; and I had to decline the invitation to ac¬ 
cept more of their hospitality. I carefully put away 
the letters given to me for their friends in America, 
and promised to send them by the earliest, opportu- 
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nity. 0 We had not told them we were returning, 
but they thought we should have a better chance to 
forward despatches home than they woidd at Melville 
Island. 

If I had ever before doubted the daring and en¬ 
terprising character of the American, what I saw 
and heard on board of the “ Advance ” would have 
removed such doubt; 4>‘ut these peculiar features in 
the children of the Stars and Stripes were always 
apparent to me, and admiringly acknowledged. I 
was given a brief history of their voyage to the 
present time, as also an outline of their future 
plans. 

As I have stated, they left New York on the 
24th of May; they called at "Whulefish Islands 
and on the 7th July they were beset in the Pack, 
as seen by the “ Truelove : ” there they continued, 
making only twenty-one miles in twenty-one days* 
A heavy south-westerly gale gave, them northern 
“leads ,” which induced them to change their run, 
and make northing. Finding, however, no “ leads ” in 
the direction of Cape l)n<U< >/ Di</yrs, they worked in 
shore, and there continued pushing on till the loth 
August, when, off Cape Melville, they got into 
clearer water. For two days they were there be¬ 
calmed, and afterwards, determining to get to the 
westward, bore through some heavy streams of ice 
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On the 18th a strong easterly breeze opened *a pas¬ 
sage for them, and brought them to Admiralty Inlet, 
from whence they worked up, in light winds and 
calms, to their present position. On the 19th they 

had spoken Captain Penny, standing in for Lancaster 

• • 

Sound; and on the 21st they fell in with Sir John 
Ross off Admiralty Inlet, who soon afterwards stood 
away to the northward. They were now intending 
to have gone into Port Leopold, to see if the “ North 
Star” was there, to send despatches by her; but on 
our giving them the information we had gained of 
her having gone from thence, they renewed their 
original plan of going on to Wellington Channel, 
where their consort had preceded them, and was to 
await their arrival. They intended to push on 
wherever they could, this wjty or that way, as might 
be found best, in the direction of Melville Island, 

► and parts adjacent, especially Banks’s Land; and 
they meant to winter wherever the}' might chance to 
be, in the Pack or out of the Pack. As long as 
they could be moving or making any progress, in 
any direction that might assist in the object for which 
they had come, they meant still to be going on, and, 
with the true characteristic of the American, cared 
for no obstacles or impediments that might arise in 
their way. Neither fears, nor the necessary caution 
which might easilv be alleged as an excuse for hesi- 

w w 
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tation or delay, at periods when any thing like fancied 
danger appeared, was to deter them. Happy fellows! 
thought I: no fair winds nor opening prospects will be 
lost with you; no dissension or ineompetcncy among 
your executive officers exist to stay your progress. 
Bent upon one errand alone, your minds set upon 
that before you embarked, no trifles nor common 
danger will prevent ybn daring every’ thing for the 
carrying out of your mission. Go on, then, brave 
sons of America, and may at least some share of 
prosperity and success attend your noble exertions ! 

If ever a* vessel and her officers were capable of 
going through an undertaking in which more than 
ordinary difficulties had to be encountered, I had 
no doubt it would be the American; and this 
was evinced to me, even while we were on board, 
by the apparently reckless way in which they dashed 
through the streams of heavy ice running off from 
Leopold Island. ' I happened to go on deck when 
they were thus engaged, and was delighted to wit¬ 
ness how gallantly, they put aside every impediment 
in their way. An officer was standing on the heel of 
the bowsprit, conning the ship and issuing his orders 
to the man at the wheel in that short, decisive, yet 
clear manner, which the helmsman at once well 
understood and promptly obeyed. There was not 
a rag of canvass taken in, £or a moment’s hesitation. 
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The way was before them: the stream of ice .had to 
be either gone throngh boldly or a long detour made; 
and, despite the heaviness of the stream, they pushed 
the vessel through in her proper course. Two or three 
shocks, as she came in contact with some large pieces, 
were unheeded ; and the moment the last block was 
past the bow, the officer sung out, “ So: steady as 
she godte on her course; ” and -came aft as if nothing 
more than ordinary sailing had been going on. I ob¬ 
served our own little barky nobly* following in the 
American’s wake; and, as I afterwards learned, she 
got through it pretty well, though not without much 
doubt of the propriety of keeping on in such pro¬ 
cedure after the “ mad Yankee,” as he was called by 
the mate. 

The' “ Advance ” was most extraordinarily fortified 
to resist any pressure of the ice, and to enable her to 
, force her way against such impediments as those she 
encountered this evening. Her bow was one solid 
mass of timber — I believe I am right in saying, 
from the foremast. Her timbers were increased in 
size and number, so that she might well be said to 
have been* doubled inside as well as out. Her deck 
•was also doubled, then felted, and again lined inside, 
while her cabin had, in addition, a sheathing of cork. 
The after-part of the vessel was remarkably strong; 
and a movable bulk-head, which ran across the fore- 
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part of the cabin, could at any time be unshipped 
to afford a free communication «fore and aft when 
needed. The crew, if I remember rightly, lived in 
a strongly-built “ round-house ” on deck, amidships, 
one end of which was converted into a cook-house, 
called a "galley,” and another'the “ pantry.” Ten 
men formed the number of the working seamen ; 
there were no “ ice-mas'ters,” nor regular “ ic«-mcn : ” 
but most of the sailors were long accustomed to the 
ice. A steward und a cook completed the full com¬ 
plement of the ship. 

The officers lived in a truly republican manner. 
The whole cabin was tln*own into one spacious room, 
in which captain, mates, and surgeon lived together. 
Their sleeping berths were built around it, and ap¬ 
peared to possess every accommodation to make them 

« 

comfortable. But to my fancy, and according to my 
habits, I should have preferred some little crib to ( 
myself, to which I could have retired when I wished 
to be alone. In this respect, only, did I think the 
" Prince Albert” superior ; for on board of her I had, 
at least, a small cabin to myself, where I could quietly 
read, or write, and study as I chose. 

It was past midnight again before we parted from 
our hospitable friends, whose hearty and honest sea¬ 
manlike shake of the hand, as I bade each farewell, I 
shall not forget. Three cheers were given and re- 
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sponded to when we got on board, and, though still 
bound the same way, to Wellington Channel, yet the 
“ Advance” being so deep in the water, made us soon 
pass ahead and distance her astern. 

Upon leaving our little craft when we first 
boarded the American, I could not help’noticing, with 
a feeling of that pride which every sailor possesses 
for hi! own Vessel, especial^ if she proves such 
a one as ours, that she really looked a pretty 
yacht-like thing. Small she undoubtedly was, and 
her smallness of size was more than ever conspicu¬ 
ous to the eye this evening, when contrasted with 
the Yankee brig and the aspect of all around her; 
but she had proved herself eminently adapted for 
this service; she was a vessel any one might be 
proud’of. With the fine open season now before us, 
able from her size and build, if cheeked in one place, 
to try in many other places, — drawing but nine 
feet water, possessing admirable sailing qualities, and 
always capable of being kept uriller command, she 
might have gone almost anywhere, and*was, most 
assuredly, the best adapted of all the vessels up there 
for minute examination of a coast, and that particular 
search for which we had, as»I thought, been destined. 
And I was not alone in this feeling; for the whole 
of the men, one and all, were ready to have gone the 
world all round in her, and to have dared anything. 
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At half past twelve I managed to throw myself on 
my bed, literally done up, having been more than 
forty-one hours without once closing my eyes, and 
all the while most actively engaged; and I slept 
so soundly that not even the repeated shocks the 
vessel received while going through heavy ice in 
the night, once aroused me. 
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afpearYv r. of*tiif. ice. — n.-umow’s straits.— cate 
iirni). — outsail the American. — weli.tngton 

• llANSKI.. - IT. M. SHIPS “ASSISTANCE” AND “IN- 

TREPID.”— penny’s TWO VESSELS_THE AMERICAN; 

BKK. “KIX'UL."-< APE SPENCER. -NEW LAND OB- 

SEIi\ I P.- POSITION OF THE DISCOVERY SHIPS WHEN 

LAST SEEN.- STATE OF THE ICE.- STOPPED BY HEAVY 

FLOES-BEECHEY ISLAND.-THE “ADVANCE.”-FLAG¬ 
STAFF ON < APE RILEY. - EXAMINE THE POINT. - IM- 

PoRl.YNl NOTICE. LEI r THERE BY CAPTAIN OMMANNEY. 
— MM IK H MADE.— TRACES OF AN ENCAMPMENT FOE NIK 
- RETURN ON BOARD. - IlfiAR VI* FOR P. R. INLET. 

• Sutunhn/, 24 th. — I have often noticed when at sea 
1 • # 
the singular habit men have of awakening themselves 

at their accustomed hours. Let the noise be ever so 

great above their heads on deck, the watch below 

will yet sleep soundly ; but the moment eight-bells 

has struck, they have a sort of intuitive knowledge 

that their turn for duty has*eomc, and their eyes are 

instantly opened. Thus it was with me. I awoke next 

morning at the usual hour, and somewhat refreshed 

by my six and a half hours’ nap, speedily dressed myself 


x 
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and went on deck. I found we were standing 
across to Cape Hurd on the north shore of 3hu- 
row’s Straits. The breeze was moderate, and the 
sky was clear. Moreover, there appeared to be no 
large body of ice to intercept us on our way to 
Wellington Channel. A heavy pack, however, was 
observed from the “crow’s nest,” extending all along 
the coast of North Somerset, from outside of Leopold 
Island*on the east, to about Cape liennell, where it 
appeared to enlarge and take a eurvilineal direction 
towards Cape llotham. lint this, at present, we 
could not well determine. Two vessels, which were 
perceived to be Penny’s brigs, were to windward of 
us, working up along shore about Radstoek Pay. 
The American brigantine was still astern of u.-, and 
we evidently sailed, on wind, better than she did, 
though this was, no doubt, occasioned by her heavier 
draught of water, and being so deeply laden. Later < 
in the day, three* more vessels were observed at the 
mouth of the Wellington Channel. 

About noon, we were close in with Cape Hurd; 
and on this as well as on every part of the coast 
thence to Cape Ricketts, where we arrived about 
dusk, as close an examination was made as could be 
effected from the ship. Several valleys and bays, with 
prominent features attached to them, were conspi¬ 
cuous ; and on these I bent an anxious gaze, until 
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night again prevented iny seeing any more. Tlie 
wind continued blowing steadily, in a moderate • 
breeze, from the north-west (true); and it was, 
consequently, all working to windward with us. 
Our vessel, as usual, showed her excellent qualities, 
and lost no way whenever she tacked ; which jvas 
done, in long and short hoards, about every half-hour 
or houT, as was’deenied requis* It was a dead “beat” 
right to windward: yet, by the next morning, Sunday, 
2oth August, I found, upon going on deck, that we 
were at the entrance of Wellington Channel, and 
that our companion, the American, was hull down to 
leeward of us. The wind was precisely the same, 
but the ice was now clearly seen extending right 
across Harrow's Straits into Wellington Channel, 
which’ it, apparently, blocked at a short distance 
from where we then were. Our correct position at 
tliis time was for a moment or two doubtful. A 
remarkable bluff cape was seen *to the south-east 
of us, which might have been a cape not named; 
and the high, steep land abreast of .us,* the inter¬ 
vening coast between Gascoyne Inlet and Cape 
Riley ; lint upon reading Sir Edward Parry's clear 
description of the coast, And looking at the views 
given by him, I myself felt convinced that the 
Lluft* headland was Cape Riley, and the land 
abeam of us, Beechey Island. Commander Forsyth 


x 2 
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thought* so too; and as the ice yet permitted us to 
stand on some distance farther, w<? made short tacks 
in quick succession. When off Cape SjK*ncer, about 
eleven A. M., it was seen that to go on without intend¬ 
ing to push forward and winter somewhere, would 
* • 

be a folly. The ice now extended, in a circular form, 
to near Point lanes, where it left a small channel of 
water, and, sharply tunfing off to t lie westward, formed 
itself into a few lanes and leads, through which the 
vessels to windward of us had evidently passed. It 
was therefore determined l>v the commander to go no 
further after twelve o'clock ; tor should we get round 


the extreme point of the ice nearest the land, it might, 
with the wind in its present position, at any moment 
set down upon the shore, and thus cut us off Ac¬ 
cordingly, a little before noon, I ascended to the 
mast-head, to take exact notice of all I saw at the 
moment of our bearing up. Our true position at 
that hour was about midway between Cape Spencer 
and Point Innes, having the ice within a mile of us, 
and ourselves about a mile from the shore. Looking 
to the westward, I could faintly perceive Cape 
Hotham, enveloped in a thick haze; and the “ As¬ 
sistance,”— distinguished by her gaff-tops^] — appa¬ 
rently in a small “ hole ” of water, or else a “ load,” 
some distance to the north-eastward of it, endea¬ 
vouring to get there. Not far from the “ Assistance,” 
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and either standing in the same direction, 09 trying 
to make way throu&h the channel, was Penny himself,' 
in the “ Lady Franklin; ” her position was probably 
about mid*channcl. Astern of him at some dis¬ 
tance, in an easterly direction, was the “ Sophia,” 
also under all plying sail. Nearer into the eastern 
shore was the “Rescue," with the American co¬ 
lours flying —’apparently, as ifur ice-master affirmed, 

“ bc-et.” All the vessels were among heavy ice; 
and the whole of Wellington Channel, as far as my 
eye could reach, appeared to be fdled with one solid 
pack, excepting here and there a small lane of water. 
Turning t >wards Cape Bowden, I could perceive 
hegond it , ant/ <1 g/mrentlg trending to the norf/t-iresf- 
trurd, smite high hind , but the haze and distance was 
too great to enable me to.determine with accuracy. 
Land, however, was there, but its continuance I 
could not make out, nor yet the entire connection of 
the coast between Point Innes and Cape Bowden ; 
for it must be borne in mind that, even at the very 
truck in our vessel, I was perhaps no ligller than the* 
lower mast-head of a large ship, like the *• Assistance.” 

I now moved myself round, and looked towards 
the south-west. It presented the same appearance as 
I have already mentioned. The icc in one heavy 
pack presented an apparently impenetrable luirrier in 
that direction. The only clear water visible was that 

x 3 
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in our ilnmediate vicinity and in the direction we bad 
come. I could see nothing of the Advance/’ and 
concluded that she was behind one of the points of 
land. I ought, however, to have mentioned that the 
«Intrepid” was also reported by the second mate to« 
have been seen by him on the previous evening and 
this morning, and as hc^possesscs a quick eye, I have 
no doubt of it; thouglf as I did not observe her from 
aloft I could not rightly give her position. 

It was a little after twelve that we bore up and 
.stood close in under Cape Spencer. Here we hove 
to, and the commander sent the boat ashore to fill 
some breakers or small casks from a cascade that was 
observed trickling down the sides of the mountain. 
Coming down from aloft, I turned my attention to 
the shore. It presented the same barren and dreary 
aspect, as the coast of North Somerset, though of a 
far less wild and rugged appearance. I thought it 
possible that some scanty vegetation might be upon it, 
and I afterwards found my supposition correct. While 
off Cape Spencer, and during the morning, several 
white whales, with their young, the latter always 
known by their being black, were observed not far 
from us. They presentee! a curious and novel ap¬ 
pearance, and our men said they were very rare. 
One feature about them struck me with peculiar 
force, and was pleasing to witness. It was the 
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care taken of the young by their dams. T!*e latter 
were seen guarding their offspring with jealous watch¬ 
fulness, and keeping as steadily between the ship and 
them, at each movement made, as though they had 
.possessed the knowledge and instinct of man. 

I took one more glance at the noble little fleet 
and their brave crews, forcing their way through the 
ice, ami then ttirned my back <o look no more. 

In about half an hour the boat returned, and we 
stood on our course. The bav, if so it could be 
called, between lieechey Island and Cape Spencer, 
was one that it struck me might suit for an anchor¬ 
age in the event of an easterly gale occurring at any 
time, similar to the one we experienced when first 
making for Port Leopold. The water shoaled gra¬ 
dually ; and the high land on either side gave it a 
good protection from any thing but westerly winds. 
As we again passed lieechey Island with its perpen¬ 
dicular rocky cliffs, 1 noticed more* signs of vegetation 
than I had latterly seen, although it was still hut 
scanty. The rocks looked as if tinged \Vith yellow 
ochre or tarnished gold ; and in some places they 
bore a marked resemblance to the “ Crimson Cliffs*' 
about Cape York, on the t>ther side of Baffin’s Bay. 
Directly we had opened out Cape Riley we disco¬ 
vered the “ Advance ” apparently fast to an iceberg 
close in shore. At this moment a signal-post was 

x 4 



<lww«rj un tlx- point. Sugrttinp nil l,,„ 
one tact, I engrrtv railed < npfain for«ythV at- 
tcnUon to it. He observed it, and g:t\e orders to 


have the boat in readiness f* »r me to go and ascertain 

what news was there. We, of course, concluded 

a • 

that either Captain Ommanney or sonic of the other 
vessels had erected it, and my orders were to deposit 
a notice of our own atnval, and to bring off shell in¬ 
formation as I might find. I was also oxpresslv or¬ 
dered not to go (In board of the American, and to be 
speedy, as wc could not lose the fair wind we then 

r 

possessed. Accordingly, when sufficient I v mar, the 
ship was hove to outside the point : and, havin'! 
already put on my heavy “examination dress," as I 
called the rough sea hoots and apparel I wore on 
such duty, in a short tunc I was under the Ameri¬ 
can’s stern. I perceived that he was not fast to a berg 
as wc had supposed, but that he had got too far in . 


shore. As I was*passing with merely a heartv salu¬ 
tation, which I could not fail to give. Captain He 
Haven earnestly invited me to eome on board. 1 
begged to be excused, stating that J was in haste to 
examine the point and be off again. He thfcn quickly 
informed me that he had been there; and added some¬ 
thing which I did not rightly understand about 
“ traces having been found.” Startled at this, I 
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deemed it my duty instantly to get some further ex¬ 
planation; and running the boat alongside for a. 
moment, jumped aboard. I found them all very 
busy; for by some accident they had got the ship 
aground, though they expected in a short time to heave 
her off again. I ventured at once to offer him any 
assistance in our power; but he thanked me, and 
declined aid, ds not being required. I begged of 
him to hail our vessel if he found it needful, and 1 
felt sure that any help would be* rendered him. I 

then g*»t from him in a few words, that the “ traces” 

• • 

he spoke of were some that Captain Ommanney had 
found, and that mention was made of them in the 
despatches I should find at the signal-post. They 
all pressed me eagerly to go below and partake 
their hospitality once more, but both my duty and 
mv feelings alike urged me to he off'. I thanked 
them, and with another hearty farewell went to the 
gangway. The bpat’s crew, however, sailor-like, 
had gone to lend their brother tars a hand at the 
windlass ; but at mv erv of “ Albert’s there, awav !” 
they instantly responded, and in another moment we 
were shoving oft’. Just as I was doing so Dr. Kane 
handed me a note for Mr. Grinncll, begging me to 
forward it by the earliest opportunity, whieh I pro¬ 
mised to do, and started for the shore. What my 
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feelings were at this moment I cannot describe. The 
boat could hardly be pulled fast chough for me. Se¬ 
veral small icebergs were aground here, and we had 
to steer in and out between them. I was feverishly 
impatient. Traces of some kind or other, then, had 
at last been found; and, at this place, I should have 
a knowledge of what they were. Numerous conjee- 
turcs. filled my brain. * "Was it here ? 'or, where ? I 
looked at the bold bluff headland with its low tongue 
and point runniifg out into the sea before me. It 
was the same dreary-looking place as the others I 
had visited, although not quite so bad as some of 
them. As the boat touched the shelving rocks T 
hastily sprang out into the water, leaving the men to 
secure her; and ran to the signal-post about fifty 
yards off! I was there t in a moment, with (irate 
close at my heels. A few paces off I observed another 
and a rougher post erected, but this one had a small 
flag flying, and wits*evidently the«prineipal. I really 
cannot tell whether the. cylinder handed to me in 
the course % of a second or two had been buried or 
merely tied to the post, so intent was I upon con¬ 
jecturing what news I should receive. My hands 
trembled with eagerness, stud I could hardly read the 
paper. It was as follows : — 
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“ Jler Majesty't Arctic Searching Expedition. 

“ This is to certify that Captain Ornmanney, with 
tlie officers of licr Majesty's ships Assistance anti In¬ 
trepid, landed at Cape lliley on the 23rd of August, 
1850, where he found traces of an encampment, and 

collected the remains of materials which evidently 

• • * 

prove that some party belonging to her Majesty’s 
ships have been detained on this spot. Bcechey 
Island was also examined, where tVaces were found 
of the same party. 

“ This is also to give notice that a supply of pro¬ 
visions and fuel is at Port Leopold. Her Majesty’s 
.'hips “ Assistance" and “ Intrepid’’ were detached from 
the squadron under Captain Austin, off Wolstenholme, 
on the 15th insf., since wjien they have examined 
the north shores of Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s 
Straits, without meeting any other traces. Captain 
Ornmanney proceeds to Cape Ildtham and Cape 
"Walker in search for further traces of Sir John 
Franklin's expedition. 

“ Dated on hoard her Majesty's ship Assistance, 
off Cape Riley, Aug. 23. 1850. 

“ Ehasmus Ommanney." 

Upon the perusal of this document, which I copied 
as hurriedly as I could, I felt grateful beyond men- 
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sure to think we had called here. That we had 
visited Cape Riley was by my advice, when asked in 
Regent’s Inlet for an opinion as to our Expedition 
returning home. I had earnestly entreated Captain 
Forsyth to allow me, in the gutta percha boat, if he 
would not take the vessel, to make an inspection of 
this very place, secretly hoping that something might 
be found to repay u» for so doing;'and, moreover, 
as I fervently desired, lead us to pursue our re¬ 
searches still further. Grateful indeed was I then, 
when I found that I had not advised unwisely ; and 
most anxiously did I hope, at the time, we should 
communicate with the “ Assistance,” to get from 
her increased information. 1 

As we did not communicate with Captain Om- 
manney, the news here gleaned was all that we could 
gather: and, however vague and unsatisfactory such 
information of the missing ones might be, still it* 
was something, ifi the great chain of events that must 

be soon linked together, towards the elucidation of 

% 

Lieut. De Haven bad also left a notice here, of whic h the 
following is a copy : — 

“ United States Expedition in search of Sir John Erankltn : _ 

E. J. Ee Jlarelty Esij., commanding. 

The brig* Advance’ touched on the morning of the 25 th, to 
examine a cairn. She proceeds to Cape Hotham, where she 
hopes to meet her consort the ‘ Rescue.’ 

“ All’s well.” 
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that mysterious fate which appeared to environ those 
whom we sought; and has, doubtless, tended to set « 
many minds at rest in regard to the too readily re¬ 
ceived opinion, which had dflate gained ground, that 
the ships had foundered in Baffin’s Bay. I gave 
instant orders to institute a rigid search everywhere 
around, to see if there were yet any tokens left be¬ 
hind uiTdiseovcrt’d by Captain (Jmmanney, that might 
lead to further explanation ; and in this search I also 
joined, the moment I had concluded my transcript of 
the news, and deposited our own notice. 

This notice I may as well here observe was merely 
a paper, stating that we had called at this place in 
search of Sir John Franklin, having been sent out 
by Lady Franklin for that purpose ; that we had 
been to such and such places; that depots of pro¬ 
visions were to be found at Leopold Harbour, &c., 
and that we were now “going to Cape York to be 
there guided by circumstances.” *1* had a lingering 
desire that all the notices should omit any mention 
of our return until it. was beyond all doubt; and 
rejoiced, therefore, that, in allusion to our intention 
to return home, these merely named, according to 
orders, the place where we intended to steer for 
next. This paper was always read and signed by the 
commander, who altered or amended it as he thought 
accessary. 
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Aft^r the other signal-post had been examined, 
and a notice of the American’s brought me there¬ 
from, I made a careful observation of everything 
around me, and commenced as close, an investigation 
as the hurried nature of my visit, according to my 
orders, permitted me. The men had also, previously 
to my telling them, and with an alacrity that did 
them credit, commenced a most prying search. < )ne 
in a short time brought me about an inch and a half 
square piece of oonvass well bleached ; another (the 
second* mate) more fortunate, discovered a piece of 
rope, as *1 supposed a rattlin, and which was found 
to contain the Chatham Dock-yard Navy mark*; 
a third found a piece of bone with two holes bored 
in it. Beef bones, and other umnistakeablc marks of 
the place having been used within some vdVy few 
years by a party of Europeans, for some purpose or 
other, were discovered. The ground presented very 
much the appearance of having^been turned into an 
encampment, for certain stones were so placed as to 
lead to the inference that tents f had been erected 

* Navy ropes have certain threads of red or yellow, &c.. laid 
in along with the yarns. 

f The men particularly drew my attention to these circular 
mounds of stones. I did not *ut first notice them, ns they were 
not so extraordinarily prominent. I have, since my communi¬ 
cation to Sir E. Parry and Sir J. Richardson, placed stones in a 
similar sort of circle, and measured the diameter of such circle 
1'rom this I nd that I made a mistake iu saying, as I siute 
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within sonic of their enclosures, and in others a fire 
mi'iht have been made, but no marks of fire were < 
visible. Four of these circular parcels of stones I 
counted, and observed another which might or might 
not have been a fifth. It was clear that a party, as 
Captain Ommanney stated, belonging to some of 
her Majesty’s ships had been there ; and as there was 
no omf from atiy vessel who Jiad landed there since 
the time when Sir Edward Parry sent an officer on 
shore to make observations in 1^1J>, it could not but 
reasonably be inferred that it was Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition that had encamped here and on lleeehey 
Island. The mere thought that this was really the case 
gave to the otherwise barren spot new interest in my 
eves. I surveyed it narrowly. It was, as I have before 
observed, a high bluff headland, with alow projecting 
tongue and point of land running from it into the sea, 
.almost at right angles to the base of the under cliff. 
This tongue was sufficiently broad to have accom¬ 
modated a tolerably large party, but it afforded very 
poor shelter from the winds or sea coming from any 

posed at the time, that the diameter was twelve feet and more. 
It could not, l now think, have been over seven feet. 

The admirable Report of Sfr Edward Parry and Sir John 
Richardson, with some remarks of Colonel Sabine’s, together 
with the Report of Captain Superintendent Richards on the 
articles, &e., found at Cape Riley, have been published in all 
the daily journals. 
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quarter but that of the N. E. The high ruck which 
formed the back ground of this *l»atch of land was 
gradually reached halfway by moderately ^teep 
terraces, from which grew some scanty vegetation. 
There was, however, more verdure here, if I^can so 
call the small supply' of grass I observed, than 1 had 
seen anywhere on this side of Baffin's Bay. Being 
unfortunately no botJnist, I could only refer after¬ 
wards to Parry’s first voyage, and there found 
my own observations substantially correct. In one 
place i noticed some mud which would have done 
credit to not a few of the streets of London after a 
shower. In another part there was a finer and a 
better sort of sand, though the hard stony rock was 
everywhere perceptible. I could have lingered there 
for some time longer to, continue my search, and I 
ardently desired to have examined Beechcy Island, 
and indeed the whole adjacent parts, but I was 
warned by my vPateh that I had stayed as long as 
I could according to my orders, having been absent 
three quarters of an hour; and having now some sort 
of news to communicate, and some results to show 
for our visit, I deemed it best to return* on board, 
much to my regret at nof being able to make further 
examination. I gave in my report, stating simply 
what I had found, and what was contained in the 
despatches of Captain Onnnanney. At the reque^ 
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of Captain Forsyth, I afterwards gave him &n out¬ 
line plan of what i remembered of the position of. 
the stones and appearance of the ground; but I 
have endeavoured since to pourtray it for myself 
more clearly. 

As may be imagined, the news I brought on board 
created a great ferment amongst us all. 

Whfcn I reflected upon it J could not help consi¬ 
dering how important it would be to us at that mo¬ 
ment to fall in with Captain Austin, who hud gone 

to Pond’s Pay, and could not fail to be on his way 

• • ^ 

to the rendezvous in these parts. However, we 
were not, as the result proved, destined to fall in with 
him. As the “ Assistance” had examined the northern 
coast of Lancaster Sound and Harrow’s Straits, it 

was considered of no use our tracing it over again ; 

• 

yet I could not help wishing that I could do as I 
, pleased for about a month, and go where I might 
desire. The half information I had gleaned at Cape 
lliley gave an additional zest to my personal inclin¬ 
ation for further search. A short time before, that 
is, after we had commenced our return, I was becom¬ 
ing indifferent as to what we did. However, the 
ship was running rapidly kick on her way to Cape 
York ; but as the night set in, the wind gradually 
abated, and our speed was considerably lessened. 


Y 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

EXTRANCE Ol' 1*. R. INLET AGAIN.— THICK FOGGY WEA¬ 
THER. IIEAVV FALL Ol' sXt»W. LITTLE ''VINO. — 

LAND TO EXAMINE A VAlltN ON THE, SUM MIT* OK A 

HILL. NOTHING FOUND. RET CRN ON BOARD. 

CAPE YORK.-CURRENTS.-THE “PRINCE ALBERT ” 

DRIFTING IN SHORE.-DANGEROUS POSITION.-A III-AVV 

GAI.E. t -DARK NIGHT.- CLEARER DAY.-LAND SEEN 

ON ROTH SIDES OK LANCASTER SOUND.— ENTER ADMI¬ 
RALTY INLET. - CAPE LADY JANE.- REMARKABLY 

CLEAR SEASON. 

Monday, 26tli. — In the early part of the following 
morning we passed the extreme points of the ice that 
run out from Leopold Island, and it was rrjtortnl at 
daylight that more ice could he seen extending far 
out, right across Port Leopold, and also the entire 
inlet. When I was called on deck, however, at six 
a.m. to look at the land I found it too foggy and 
thick to see hardly a mile ahead. It was a most 
miserable morning, with very little wind,and occasional 
small rain, enow, and slyet mixed together, and so 
very thick and foggy that it was out of the ques¬ 
tion to determine accurately any of the points of land 
that we occasionally observed peeping out through 
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the dense vapour that enshrouded them. , About 
seven o’clock the fog lifted for a moment or two on* 
our starboard bow, and I could see a rather remark¬ 
able cape, or hilly projection, with a conical mount 

above it. T at once took this to be the “peaked hill” 

• • 

mentioned by Parry, and accordingly when Cap¬ 
tain Forsyth came on deck at eight, I mentioned 
to hinf what I thought was ouf position. As we had 
been steering direct for Cape York, or a little inside 
of it, in the early part of the night, and as, after¬ 
wards, we had unavoidably to run more on tint outside 
of that course to avoid the ice, it was evident that IT 
we were in the place T fancied, either a strong st f 
had carried us into the inlet, or some error (which 
was extremely probable) lay with our compasses.* 

Hitherto, however, wo had found them to act, upon 

• 

the whole, very well. They had never ceased tra¬ 
versing once since coming from the other side of 
Baffin's Bay, and jndeod the ohly place where we 
fancied them most sluggish was in Davis’s Straits, off 
Disco. 

Agreeing with me as to our presumed position, the 
commander gave orders to keep the ship away along 
the land as close as we could go. The wind, how¬ 
ever, fell light, then calm, and ultimately sprang up 
again in faint airs and occasional light winds from the 

See Tarry’s Remarks on his First Voyage, p. 37. 
y 2 
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N. E., the direction \vc wished to take. We were, 
rtherefore, all day engaged in tacking ship, on and off 
shore, at a convenient distance. Whenever oppor¬ 
tunity presented, a careful inspection was made of 

the land, but the weather >vas too thick to observe 

• • 

much. In the afternoon it began to snow, though 
only, at first, slightly. One or two points of land, 
valleys, and, lastly, a deep ravine, wefe passed suffi¬ 
ciently near to distinguish them plainly. About 
sixr.M. we were ail on deck, looking at a fine opening 
the vessel was approaching, as she slowly stood in 
under all sail towards the shore. It appeared a low, 
swampy beach, having for the hack-ground a mode¬ 
rately high, conical bill, behind which loftier moun¬ 
tains rose to double its height. I thought for the 
moment, from its apppearanee, that this miglft have 
been one of the places on which Sir Edward Parry 

had landed to make observations *, and where he had 

' • 

left a notice of • h*is visit. I .accordingly looked 
eagerly for any marks that would distinguish it, at 
the same time searching for any of those tokens 
which might give iffe hope of finding further informa¬ 
tion. In a few moments, I fancied I saw Something 
on the high hill before ua ; and hastily snatched the 
glass fiom the second-mate’s hands. I was not 

* See Parry’s Remarks on liis Third Voyage. 
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deceived. There, upon the summit of the. conical 
mount, I clearly observed a cairn of stones, evidently- 
erected by civilised hands. It was enough : Captain 
Forsyth’s attention being instantly drawn to it, he 
gave immediate orders for the boat to be lowered and 
the vessel hove to. Hastily donning my heavy boots 
and boat-jacket, and taking with me my old com¬ 
panion, the stofit walking-stick^ which was now found 
useful in aiding me to ascend the rocky heights, 

I put a cylinder and notice in my pocket, and was 
speedily ready for the shore. I received m3* orders, 
which were, as usual, with all speed to examine the 
cairn, deposit our notice, and to leave two cases of 
pcnnniean in some conspicuous place. The pcmmican 
was put into the boat, and in another minute we 
were pulling rapid!}* for the shore, which was evi¬ 
dently a low, shingly beach. 

It was the worst kind of weather I had yet had 
for making an examination. It snowed very heav'd}*, 
and the weather was so thick and gloomy as to put 
the ship out of sight in very little time.* But yet it 
was a change to me. Well lined, inside and out, so as 
to be almost impervious to the cold or wet, I cared 
notlring for it; on the contrary, it was something 
row, and therefore not ill-relished ; and though all of 
us soon became like pillars of snow, it was no more 
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cared fur than if there had been none at all. Directly 
•the boat touched the beach I gaA‘ orders? for her 4 % 
be hauled well up, and one hand to remain with her , 
the rest, bringing the spade and crowbar, were to 
follow me to the top of the hill. I found the beach 
to consist of sand and stones ; and, at a short distance 
from it, a small stream, of no great depth, ran from 
between two high moieitains, over a perfect swamp, 
towards the sea, in a transverse direction. Alto¬ 
gether, the resemltiauee of the place was exact to that 
given by Messrs. Beechcy, Iloppner, and Sabine, to 
Tjaptain Parry. I thought therefore it must be the 
same spot. As 1 had got the start, and was an old 
hand at pcdcstrianism, I succeeded by the aid of my 
faithful staff in soon mounting to the summit of the 
hill, which, in itself, was neither difficult nor steep 
perhaps at any other time, but which was made 
somewhat of a task by the pelting of the snow in one's 
face, and the heaviness of the atmosphere. 1 speedily 
knocked aside with my stick all the loose stones 
placed for a cairn, and finding no cylinder visible 
above the earth determined to look for it below. 
Accordingly, as soon as the men arrived, they were 
set to work, with pick and shovel, to clear a hole be¬ 
low the cairn; the ground having previously at some 
time or other evidently been turned up for such 
purpose. Three or four feet in depth and width was, 
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after much exertion, cleared away ; but to my' great, 
fixation nothing was found. I had hoped that, even, 
if we could not obtain anything here which might 
give us the news we most sought for, an old paper 
or memorial of Sir Edward Parry’s would be found, 
and which would no doubt have afforded him much 
pleasure to have received on our return. Put I soon 
perceived it was useless working any deeper, as the 
hard rocky substance that now met us convinced 
all that we had got as low down, as had been dug 
before. We therefore concluded that either some 
one else had been here and taken away such paper, 
if there was one, without themselves leaving anv no- 
ticc of their visit, or that the cairn had been erected 
without any particular object by some of the whalers 
in their chance visits to so distant a part. The 
hole was, therefore, filled up again, and the cairn re¬ 
erected ; the cylinder and notice I had brought with 
me being placed within the body, of stones, visible 
on moving a few, but yet free from exposure to the 
weather. 

It was still snowing very heavily, and before we 
descended I tried to pierce the thickness around, in 
order to make out anything else that might be near; 
but I could barely see a hundred yards. All was one 
white moving mist, and even the path of our descent 

V 4 
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was hardly visible. We returned by another way to 
,that we had come; but in so doing we came suddenly 
upon a small glacier, which skirted the side of the hill 
to some distance. It was not so great an obstacle as 
to make any of us turn from our direct, path, and 
consequently each man made over it without hesita¬ 
tion. Wilson went sliding down almost creel upon 
his feet, with an impetus that might have done him 
harm had he not been able to cheek himself; Harry 
Anderson squatted in a true Alpine manner, following 
his crowbar, that he had thrown before him, as 
'Swiftly as it bad gone itself; Duguid, sending the 
spade a-hcad of him, took the slide, and got down as 
prettily as if on a mill-pond, and Mac Cullum, more, 
careful, took it gently on all fours. I watched them 
for other purpose than the mere amusement of it. 
Frequently it is in these apparently trifling things 
that an officer may know what his men are really 
made of, far better than years of common-place 
observation, if he wall but treasure in bis mind the 
little characteristics that come under his notice 
when a man is following the bent of his own hardy, 
or, as the case may be, timid mind. For mydfelf, 
I took the old Swiss fashion, and, with my staff 
for an “ Alpenstock,” had a speedy arrival at the 
bottom. When we got on the low plain again, I 
observed several pools of water, besides the stream I 
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have mentioned, which, upon tasting, I founjl to be 
very sweet. The* soil was composed of a muddy 
clay and sand, and I directly thought of the many 
good mud-huts it might make, if a strong sunny 
day would only harden them after being built. 
We waded through the pools, and, occasionally 
sinking into the soil, got to the sea-side, at some 
distance from cmr boat, but hgar a most remarkable 
large, black rock, consisting of one solid piece of 
what I should call iron-stone. Having about me, 
what 1 always carried with my note-books, pamely, 
a measuring-tape, I took the dimensions of this sin¬ 
gular block. It was 7 \ feet high, 40 feet in circum¬ 
ference at the bottom, and 31] at the top. The 
stone itself was so evenly smooth on its round sur¬ 
face, and presented such a curious speckled appear- 

• 

ancc, that I could almost fancy it would serve on 
sunny days as a mirror for the natives, similar to 
what the Kgyptian women in tlfe• olden times pos¬ 
sessed. I could not climb to the top of it unassisted, 
as there was not a single projection to lay hold off; 
so, calling one of the men, he gave me a back, and 1 
was soon able to spring on the tabular summit. 
This, with the exception of one or two small holes, in 
which were a few pebbles, evidently denoting that 
the sea came occasionally above it, or that the tides 
here rose more than 74 feet, was as even ns could be 
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desired .by any one for a table; and I only wished 
•that a few of my friends at home,*or any of you, my 
kind readers, if agreeable to yourselves, were there 
with me at that moment, to have partaken of a colla¬ 
tion I could speedily have had brought up from the 
boat. 

I merely examined the top from curiosity, and, 
taking away a few pel*}>les, jumped to* the groitnd. I 
chipped off a piece of the block, and then made my 
way towards a small, hummocky piece of ground, on 
which k had given directions for the pemmiean to be 
placed in such manner, that, in itself, it would con¬ 
stitute a “mark.” Along the beach, we found the 
ribs, &c., of a small whale, that had evidently been 
there some years. Two or three small pieces of the 
bone I picked up to take to England with me; and 
then, hastily collecting a few geological specimens, 
proceeded to the boat, after having seen the pem- 
mican duly fixed in*its place. With the pemmiean I 
left a pencil notice inside the boards that covered it, 
with a rerpiest that none but those absolutely in 
want would use the provisions here placed solely for 
the relief of Sir John Franklin and his party, and 
directing attention to the cairn on the left for further 
information. TL>e boat was launched, and we then 
pulled rapidly along shore in the direction our ship 
had taken. Of course she could not be seen in such 
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weather, for it was still snowing as heavily asiit pro¬ 
bably ever did ; buf we heard the “ gong ” sounded for* 
the “ half-hour” when we were on the hill, and wc now 
heard it again for the termination of, as I found by 

my watch, another hour since then. In a slfort time 

• • 

we saw the “ little Prince” looming through the thick 
atmosphere, and presenting what, to some, would be 
the most dismal aspect she hall yet shown. Every 
part of her, above and on deck, was white with 
snow ; her sails were hanging heavily against the 
masts ; her ropes all loose and disorderly, and every 
thing denoting that state of affairs in the weather so 
much disliked bv seamen, — a foul-weather calm. 
There was not a breath of wind as we dashed the 
boat alongside ; but it was evident the tide or current 
was sweeping our little craft fast upon the south 
shore of Barrow’s Straits, at the eastern entrance 
of Prince Begent's inlet. We were now, it ap¬ 
peared, off some h»\v point, encircled with land-ice 
and one or two small bergs ; beyond it was another 
tongue-like point, from which abruptly rose a high 
and frowning, bluff headland. These two places 
we could make out through the thickness of the 
weather; but what else was in their vicinitv it 
was impossible to say. We were drifting fast in 
shore, without power to help ourselves by the 
usual means of sails and steerage. A heavy swell 
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was rotting round tlie second point, and every thing 
-gave premonitory symptoms of a gale. The snow 
suddenly ceased; but the atmosphere was still 
as thick and dense as ever. Directly I had re¬ 
ported hiyself, the boat, with fresh hands in her, 
was sent to tow the ship off the land. This was 
a labour of great difficulty, for the set was strong 
against them. Now And then, a faint eddy oT wind 
would come from opposite quarters of the compass, 
and produce incessant trimming of the sails, to try 
and catdi the fickle air. But it was of no use. It 
came but to play for a second upon the rising swell, 
and then vanished. Straps were got out to assist, 
and all hands, to the cook and steward, were actively 
employed. I had gonq below to get my tea, and 
vdien I went on deck immediately afterwards, I 
found we were as close to the shore :is we need wish 
to be in that quarter, with a dark, gloomy’ night* 
coming on, and *tfiroatening weather. Should the 
gale, which we foresaw would inevitably arise in a 
short tune; come from the north-west, we might 
well wish ourselves in any other place. Our little 
craft, in such case, could hardly hope to escape con¬ 
tact with the ice and rock*. It was a moment of 
great anxiety, though, as usual with seamen, not a 
single thought of danger apparently entered their 
minds. Seeing all hands busily engaged, I took the 
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helm, which had been lashed amidships, and kept 
her edging off the* shore in the direction the boat* 
was pulling. 

The boat was pulling heavily, and the men bent to 
their oars with spirit, but the ship barely moved. 
One thing, however, was satisfactory ; it was appa¬ 
rent that she did not drift any nearer, and that her 
progress towards the shore was*checked. But hardly 
had we congratulated ourselves on this, when a 
“ flaw ” of wind, dead on to the land, took us aback, 
and lost us instantly what we had gained. The yards 
were speedily braced round to meet it, as her lieatf 
swung oil’ towards the beach. For a second or two 
we thought we had got the breeze: darker and 
darker grew the atmosphere ; and there was a sense 
of more than usual unpleasantness in the whole 
scene. The heavy swell rolled in with increased 
motion; our vessel lifted to it uneasily, as if in dread 
of the tempest, of \jhieh this was the undoubted 
harbinger. She began to feel the helm under the light 
air that had come upon us, and she speedily moved 
in an angular direction along the coast, nearing 
considerably the second point. Here a valley or 
opening apparently intervened, and, as she came 
abreast of it, the faithless breeze died away as sud¬ 
denly as it had come; the sails flapped heavily 
against the masts, and the vessel plunged deeper 
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and deeper at each moment. The boat, which had 
•prepared to come alongside when* the north-west air 
had given us a hope of some wind, was again ordered 
to the tow-rope; but hardly had she got hold of the 
line, when all at once, as if by magic, we felt the 
vessel move in* a different current; the dense atmo¬ 
sphere was piei'ced by a body of light resembling the 
glare of noon, and from the spot whete it was'lhus so 

singularly rent in twain, a rushing sound was heard, 

• * 

and the next instant we felt the breeze coining 

strongly- on us directly off the cape. It was for- 

lunate! Ilad it been a point or two the other side, 

or so as to give us a lee shore, we could never have 

weathered it in such a gale as now speedily came on. 

The boat was instantly called in and hoisted on dock, 

and in half an hour, before the entire strength of the 

( 

gale was upon us, the “ Albert ’* was under close- 
reefed mizen, double-reefed mainsail, storm jib, bow-, 
sprit housed, and*t<3psail furled while ever and anon, 
like a mad courser under fierce restraint, she plunged 
with her bows nearly buried into the tremendous 
rolling seas that came upon her, as if she would laugh 
them to scorn. And right gallantly, as usual, did 
she bear herself. Tossing aside each furious sea that 
threatened to engulph her, she rose buoyantly at 
every bound, and forged ahead without impediment. 
The gale which we had thus suddenly encountered 
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blew, like the one we had had in coming past 
here a few days psevious, from the eastward ; thus 
fortunately giving us plenty of sea room to leeward, 
and enough to stand away off the coast for several 
hours. About eleven r. M., however, it increased to a 
perfect'hurricane, with a very high sfca, and it was 
therefore deemed most prudent to heave to. Accord¬ 
ingly, the necessary sail was roduced for the purpose, 
and at midnight, when I turned in, she was in as safe 
a position and as comfortable as I’spon found myself 
to be. My “ lullaby " that night was the howling of 
the gale through the rigging, which could be very 
plainly heard below in the cabin, though my door w^ts 
well closed ; and I was as nicely rocked to sleep as 
ever infant was by its watchful and tender mother. 

Tuesday '11th, — The following morning was 
somewhat more moderate, and we were able to set 
sail; under which wc were struggling to get on to 
windward, tacking and wearing alternately. The 
weather remained nearly as thick as ever, and no 
land could be anvwhere distinguished. . It was a 
disagreeable day altogether, for wc could do nothing 
but patiently try and work against the gale. By 
night time it had moderated, still more, and increased 
canvas was put upon the vessel. Thus it continued 
through the next ten or twelve hours; and when I 
got up on the ensuing momiug, Wednesday 28th, 
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I foun$ that the gale had died away into a light, 
> zephyr-like breeze, which only fanned our cheeks 
sufficiently to let us know it lived. The weather, 
too, had cleared, and we could now see land on 

both sides as we looked down the Sound. I hat 

« 

on the north'shore appeared in high patches, like 
so many islands; while the southern coast presented 
the same bold, hard, features that I have hi ready 
mentioned. A calm about noon followed the faint 
breeze we had been indulged with in the morning, 
and w# now found ourselves lazily resting upon 
the water, as if no earthly purpose were in view. 
We perceived, by the appearance of the land on 
both sides the Sound, that we were between Croker 
Bay on the one coast, and Admiralty Inlet on the 
other. This latter place has a bluff headland at 
its western extremity, which was named among the 
places appointed for depots of provisions, and as 
worthy of examination. It was evident, by our pre¬ 
sent position so far to the eastward from Cape York, 
that we had received considerable help from the 
strong current which is so much spoken of as running 
to the southward along this shore; but I am inclined 
to think that neither cursent nor tide can be regularly 
determined on ouch a coast as that which we were 
examining. It is probable that the general tendency 
of the current is to run out of the Sound, from 
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what may he called its right commencement eff Cape 
York; but in all the bays, inlets, and channels it has 1 
a direction according to the prevalence of the winds. 

During the afternoon a breeze again sprang up, 
and this time from the north-west; consequently, 
fair, it was gentle, and the weather kept fine and 
clear. We accordingly ran well into Admiralty 
Inlet, * passing,* as I believe** Cape Craufurd, and 
reaching close up to a long low point, some distance 
up this noble arm of the sea. I da not know if any 
name has been applied to this spot, but it *s about 
opposite to Cape Franklin, and 1 believe Captain 
Forsyth meant to have called it Cape Lady Franklin, 
if it has not already received a title. As the evening 
was remarkably clear, I ascended to the mast-head to 
note wliat might be seen further up this fine sheet of 
water. I could make out another cape on the western 
side, not far from our present position; and then the 
land appeared to trend suddenly* round Cape Lady 
Franklin, out of sight. Beyond it, immediately up 
the inlet, I could faintly distinguish high laud, which 
1 judged to be “ Humphrey’s Land; ” but there then 
came a break on cither side, exactly as represented in 
the charts; aud it appeared Jlo me extremely probable 
that there might be some extensive .channel of com¬ 
munication existing, not only between this place and 
Prince Regent's Inlet, but also to the eastward. 

z 
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chaf. xxy. 

TASS CAPE LIVERPOOL.-OFF POSSESSION HA V.-LAND 

THERE.-CALM.- FALL IN WITH THE “ NORTH, STAR.” 

-GETTING STORES FROM THE HOl.I>.-FRESH ItREKZE 

AND A FOG. 

After % examining; tlie western arm of the inlet, wc 

Wretched'across towards Cape Charles Yorke, and as 

we passed Elwin Bay the breeze began to freshen up 

to a half gale, which carried us on with great, rapidity. 

A mist gradually settled down upon the hills, hiding 

their snowy peaks from our sight; but the land 

about Cape Yorke, which' here liccoincs much lower 

than any other part of the coast in this neigbourliood, 

was clearly visible? Several large and small bergs 

♦ 

were observed in the inlet, many of them aground, 
but not a.particle of field ice could be seen there. 

During the night it blew hard again, so much so 
as to cause the mate some alarm lest the “ Prince 
Albert” should run up against a berg or floe. But 
he need not have alarmed himself, as there certainly 
was very small danger of that, with the excessive 
care always taken about it by him to the contrary. 
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Thursday 29th. —However, about two A.M. in his 
watch, lie reported* to the Commander that the gale* 
was increasing and blowing very hard ; and, conse¬ 
quently, he received orders to take in sail ; which 
he did most rigorously, by reducing the whole can¬ 
vass on the sliip’s mast to about as much as would, 
with the same wind, have lessened her speed one 
half. "As if thanking him £or his pains, and in 
mockery for the unnecessary trouble he had given, 
and the loss of so many miles in distance which the 

fair wind would have placed on our log, he*had no 

• • 

sooner accomplished his task than it fell almost calm"? 
Perhaps this, however, which has often been satiri¬ 
cally called the “ Irishman's hurricane,*’ was the 
increased yule he saw, and which no one on the deck 
saw or* felt with him. But there it was; and the 
issue of it proved that we had most unnecessarily lost 
a good three hours’ run, making somewhere about 
twenty-four miles. Thus the <fv»r caution which 
was ever in operation upon us, again, as it had 
frequently done before, caused our being unneces¬ 
sarily retarded in our progress. 

’When I came on deck in the morning I found that 
the second mate had been undoing all that the first 
mate had done, and that his whole watch had been 
employed in making that sail which was taken in in 
the preceding four hours. The wind was so light 

z 2 
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that a «catnbric handkerchief might have been set as 

*a skysail and received no rent ifl it, Occasionally, 

about nine o’clock as we came under the lofty Ilyani 

Martin mountains, the wind would rush down the 

valleys and ravines in squalls, hut with not sufficient 

violence to produce any decrease of the sail set at 

eight A.M. At noon wc were oft’ Cape Liverpool 

again, and I could Dot but view ft with mingled 

feelings of vexation and regret. A short ten days 

only had passed «?incc we were there on our way to 

the destination marked out for us. I was then look- 
* • 

mg at it with prying eyes and anxious hope ; full of 
life and animation at the idea that wc had actually 
entered upon the field of those labours in which I 
had embarked, and in which 1 felt such delight. 
Now we were on our way back : but, let me stop: it 
is enough to say that I was miserably depressed, 
so much so^as to feel quite ill in consequence. Hut 
there we were:* Cape Liverpool and its singular 
coloured water exactly as it was on the morning of 
the 19th;. only the ship's head at that time and 
the present was in opposite directions. 

In the afternoon the wind became foul and we 
made but little progress. The day, however, was 
exceedingly fine aud beautiful, and perfectly warm. 
Several icebergs were in sight around us and afar 
off; and numerous flocks of birds, with large parties 
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of the eider duck on the wing and upon the water, 
diversified the scene. Now and then a seal would # 
pop up his head to inhale some fresh air, and the 
mollnnokes, as usual, flocked round us in their usual 
numbers. We slowly stood by Cape Fanshawe, and 
then opened out Possession Bay, from which we 
were distant at eight l\ M. about seven miles. It was 
then «ilrn, and as there was .no prospect of going 
ashore there this evening I turned in at ten o'clock, 
desiring one of the mates to (Sill me, if Captain 
Forsyth meant to examine this place at three A. M. 

Friday 30 th. — Accordingly, at that h<9ur, I'was 
informed that the boat was ordered, and the Com¬ 
mander ready to go on shore. No objection being 
made to my also going, I was soon ready. The 
morning was exceedingly calm and the water very 
smooth, so that it seemed more like pulling across a 
pleasure lake than upon a sea within the Arctic 
circle. The air, however, felt unusually cold; and, 
altogether, it was a very different affair to any pre¬ 
vious landing I had made by myself. Ilardly a 
syllable was uttered during the whole hour or more 
that passed before we got to the beach; and a sort 
of gloom rested upon all of those who heretofore at 

any examination -were always full of life and spirits. 

> 

Possession Bay, if indeed the mere roadstead, it 
seemed to me, can be rightly called a bay, is well 
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described in ParryV first voyage, and need not, there¬ 
fore, occupy any space here. 

AYe found a great deal of surf on the beach, and 
it required much caution to prevent the boat being 
sunk under the heavy rollers that came in. I he 
moment her bow touched tlie ground, we jumped out 
up to our knees in water, to drag her tip high and 
dry. As I had no qfTieial duty, this time. Vo per¬ 
form, I merely sauntered along, examining the place 
for my own pleasure, and looking for those marks 
which I was ever most anxious to find, whether 
o,’> duty ’or not. Two hands were left in charge 
of the boat, and to get up a fire for boiling some 
water for our breakfast; and the rest, with crowbar 
and shovel, followed us along the beach. At a short 
distance off, on a rise of the ground, a cairn was 
discovered. Thither we 1 proceeded, following some 
footsteps that were plainly to be seen on the hard 
ground, and denoting that some one with boots 
or shoes bad not long before us been there. The 
nature of the ground and soil, I observed, was far 
superior to any I bad yet seen. Indeed, it was 
quite a change ; and signs of vegetation, however 
scanty in comparison to # more southern parts, were 
abundant. Some feeble roots of young trees I found, 
and several samples of wild flowers; and, as we 
walked on, a flowing rivulet met us descending from 
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the mountains, and rushing towards the S. E. part 
of the bay in a eurvilincal direction, but with frozen 
banks on either side. We waded across this at 
its mouth, and in a short time got to the cairn. 
The mode of leaving a notice, as ordered in the 
general instruction.-? on this subject, .had been here 
adopted. From the cairn a line of stones had been 
placed bearing eolith from it,' about ten feet. It then 
terminated where a fire had evidently been made; 
and it was at this place the meti had to dig for in- 
telligenee. Accordingly the “crow” and shovel were 
set to work, and, after a little labour, it box* 
found about three feet from the surface of the 
ground. This being speedily opened, a cylinder was 
extracted from it, and in the evlinder a written 
notice* purporting to be from Iler Majesty's ship 
“ liesolute,” which vessel lfcul called there on the 18th 
inst., Captain Austin in the “ Pioneer” having gone 
to Pond's Bay the previous evening. The paper was 
signed by the senior lieutenant, and contained no 
further information. While the men were busy 
filling up the hole again, I started off to a higher 
position, where, upon something like a hilly mount, 

I observed a large stone,, apparently placed there 
conspicuously by civilised hands. I soon reached it, 
and found myself on the brink of a steep descent on 
the other side to a narrow valley, through which the 

z 4 
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smnll river wound. About the stone itself, which T 
minutely examined, I found noihitig to denote where 
any information could be gained, though I could not 
but fancy sonic one — perhaps Sir .lames 1 loss's 
party last year — had been there, and shot a poor 
little bird, wlyeh I picked up close to the stone. 
Sundry chips and cuttings of wood, too, made; me 
stronger in the belief of the place having been •before 
visited later back than a month, and I was scruti¬ 
nising the block t(f see if I could make out any 
words or letters upon it, when T beard the bail for 
my return 1 , and hastily writing our vessel’s name and 
the date in pencil upon the smooth surface, I re¬ 
traced my steps. One or two pieces of whalebone T 
picked up on my return, and, as usual, filled my 
pockets with geological specimens. 

When I reached the boat, 1 found orders had 
been given to get off at once, and not to mind the 
fire. Accordingly, everything was put into her that 
had been taken out; and then with some difficulty 
we launched her through the surf, all of us, the Com¬ 
mander too, getting well soaked and wetted, from 
our soles half upwards and more. 

While in the boat I had fancied I could see a 
vessel in the north-east quarter, and this was con¬ 
firmed soon after we got on deck by the report that 
one was clearly to be distinguished there. Various 
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conjectures were instantly set afloat as to what ship 
it could be. Hoped of falling in with the “ Resolute, 1 ’ 
now, had gradually left me, as I hardly thought she 
would still be here after so many days; and, as we 
had not met her coming along the coast, I concluded 
that she had passed vs either in the thick weather 
off Cape York, or had on the preceding day gone 
to Port Leopold while wo wejt* at Wellington Chan¬ 
nel. I had always been in some sort of expectation, 
however slight, that we should luwve made one more 

examination of the Inlet and Whaler Poin^ if pos- 

• • 

sible, in order to get the latest news from theTfc; 
but this not having been accomplished, I had then 
turned more strongly to the chance of falling in with 
Captain Austin in our progress down, or hearing of 

him al Pond's Bay. That the present strange sail 

• 

was he I had not a thought, unless it was that he 
, had, from some important cause or other, gone up to 
examine Jones’s Sound, and was*now returning. It 
was more likely to be some whaler who had got 
round Melville Bay at a late period; but as the day 
advanced, and she gradually approached us, the wind 
apparently not failing them, as it had done us, we 
came to the conclusion that it was the “ North 
Star; ” and in this we were not deceived. That she 
was there, instead of being, as we all had expected, a 
long way ahead of us, was a matter of great sur- 
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prise; until I began to recollect that a part of her 
original instructions was to examine .Tones s Sound 
if she had time. This gave an elucidation, as 1 
thought, of the cause of her being there. 

The remainder of the day was calm and fine. It e 
drifted along find off the coast some few miles, but 
nothing to speak of; and our time was employed in 
trying to fill up our fresh water from the ic£ pro¬ 
cured at a neighbouring berg. This work is at¬ 
tended with a gi;eat deal of tedious labour, as the 
ice has Jo be melted, or rather boilvd, to turn it into 
wvtcr, and consequently is not much liked. 

When I went on deck the next morning I found 

that the strange vessel had come sufficiently near for 

us to assure ourselves that it was the “ North Star.” 

/ 

The weather was still pleasant, and it had been calm 

or nearly so all the night. About a quarter past 

seven, I believe, a boat was observed to put off from 
«• 1 
the “ North Star” And approach us. At a quarter to 

eight it arrived alongside, and an officer came on 
board. A few common-place questions were barely 
asked by him and answered by me, when Captain 
Forsyth having been duly notified, came on deck, 
while I went below to lyistily prepare a note I had 
begun to my wife, and also one to another friend, 
announcing our unexpected return. I found, how¬ 
ever, by the time I had concluded my epistles that 
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the boat had left, after only a momentary stay, and 
taking our cotuumndcr to the other vessel. After 
some little time it again returned with him, and I 
made sure of the opportunity thus presented; and, 
with the letters we had brought for the “ Xorth 
Star,” handed in my own, requesting they might be 
posted on arrival should she, as was extremely pro¬ 
bable,* reach home before u$ I should most as¬ 
suredly have written to Lady Franklin, but I did 
not wish to take such duty out of the hands of my 
superior, especially as he told me that the Xorth 
Star” would receive despatches for England fromfis, 
and that he should send an account of our proceed¬ 
ings to her Ladyship. This, however, as will be 
seen, we lost the opportunity of doing, much to my 
vexation. 

During the forenoon all hands were busily engaged 
in breaking out the main hold to get up such stores 
and provisions as wc should require on the homeward 
voyage, lie lore this was completed a breeze sprung 
up from the southward, and I felt extremely anxious 
to get the hatches on again. Captain Forsyth was 
still below busy with his despatches for the Admiralty 
and Lady Franklin, I having copied the former for 
him, and as I glanced around I perceived a thick fog 
coining on which would soon obscure the land. I 
knew there were no bearings taken by the mate to fix 
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our position, and as this was important, I took a 
rough guess before it was too late. «The fog came on ; 
the “North Star” was last seen on the larboard tack 
stretching in towards the land, and upon our weather 
quarter at some little distance off. At this moment, 
Captain Forsyth came on deck, and instantly, with 
much vexation that the mate had not done it before, 
gave orders to put the ship about after the ‘“North 
Star.” But we did not see her again during the 
day. The hatches were battened down and all. made 
snug l>y t the afternoon, when it. began to blow rather 
frseh*. 
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• 

INFORMATION FROM TFIK “NORTH STAR.”—VERT THICK 

WEATHER.— CLOSE IN WITH, THE LAND.-FERTILE 

VALLEY.-ESQUIMAUX HUTS.—POND’S BAY.-NIGHT¬ 
TIME.-VERY DARK AND GLOOMY.-PROCEED IN THE 

BOAT To EXAMINE FOUR PROMINENT POINTS OF LAND. 

— MIDNIGHT AGAIN.-ROCKETS AND BLUE LIGHTS. - 

ESQUIMAUX ENCAMPMENT.— NO OTHER TRACKS FOUND. 

-ERECT A CAIRN AND LEAVE A NOTICE.-RETURN 

TO THE SHIP. 


The information which wo gathered respecting the 
“ North Star,” I will merely glance at. After leav¬ 
ing Port Leopold, where site had had great difficulty 
in getting the boat off which she had sent on shore 
there, having to employ three m6re boats to get her 
through the iee, she went towards Port Bowen, 
which was found to be entirely blocked with ice. 
From Port Bowen she stretched across out of the 
inlet, aud spoke Captain Penny, and afterwards 
Sir John Ross. From .these parties they had 
learned all the great news which made this year 
memorable as regarded the Arctic seas. They 
next proceeded to Navy Board Inlet, and there, on 
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the main land, behind Wollaston Island, they landed 
t^ieir extra provisions and fuel. .A gale coming on 
obliged them to loose an anchor and cable, and finally 
they ran out, mid channel, through Lancaster Sound, 
where we first saw them. During their winter so¬ 
journ they had lost four men from causes not at¬ 
tributable to the climate, and a native who had gone 
on board with his feet frost-bitten also died. r They 

t 

had been put on two-thirds allowance of provisions, 
and had found a gVeat deal of the preserved meats 
furnished them from England very indifferent. 

l 

^The result of this news was in many respects gra¬ 
tifying as regarded our little vessel. There never was 
perhaps a clearer proof of the gi'cat advantage that a 
small vessel like ours has, when on such a service as 
that in which the “ North Star” was employed, minus 
the carrying provisions. The morning was very thick 
and foggy, with a light foul wind. Captain For¬ 
syth was still very anxious about our position, and 
I told him where I had put it down when the breeze 
came on; and that, calculating the courses and dis¬ 
tances we had run since then, I concluded we were 
close in with Cape Graham Moore at about ten o’clock. 
The weather still continued such that it was impos¬ 
sible to see any distance, and the light air which 
blew, or, rather, that current of air which the fog 
propelled towards us , gave us very little help. Sud- 
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denly wc perceived, through the heavy darkness 
around, a still darker object loom out grimly. I4 
was a high and almost perpendicular rock, soon 
showing itself to be a prominent headland. This I 
felt was either the cape, or close to it; but no one 
well could say so* positively, on account of the 
manner in which it only half exposed itself to us. 
It was* so close that wc could hear the dash of the sea 
upon its base, and wc fancied the vessel was being set 
in upon it : accordingly, the bodts were ordered out 
to tow. At this work nearly the whole of the day was 
passed. Occasionally a faint air would help us oil Jor 
half a mile, but it would then die away and leave us 
quite becalmed, and with nothing to look at but the 
dense atmosphere around. Once or twice it cleared 
enough for us to see our way, and to make out two or 
three angular capes or high*rocky points on our bow. 
These, we thought, were the mere projections of in¬ 
dentations in the coast between Cape Graham Moore 
and the cape inside*the entrance of Pond’s Bay. 
One of the clearer intervals suddenly opened out to 
us a low oval-like valley, presenting every appearance 
of great verdure and fertility. Upon it I fancied 
I could make out some Esquimaux huts, but no signs 
of animal life were visible. The sudden manner in 
which the curtain was drawn aside from this valley 
gave to it a far superior aspect to what perhaps it really 
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merited^ but I could not help for the moment assimi¬ 
lating it, however great the difference might really 
be, to the far-famed Val d’Ossola first seen from 
the Simplon Pass in Italy. This arctic vale cer¬ 
tainly. gave as bright and pleasing relief at that 
moment, and among those wild and rugged scenes, as 
the other could in its own neighbourhood. 

It was eight in the .evening when* a fresh‘breeze 
again sprang up, and this time from the north east. 
At the same momeitt it cleared away in that quarter 
of the horizon, and, for a short time, also ahead, ff'e 
ting? saw (lie “North Star'\/br merit/ to seaward, having, 
apparently, stood well out during the preceding night, 
and being kept there by the day’s calm. Trimming 
our sails to the breeze, we gently glided through 
several icebergs along the lofty iron-bound rdeks on 
our starboard hand as w’e stood in to Pond’s Bay, 
looking out for the long low north point on which it 
was said notices \vould be placed. It was still thick 
weather, and was getting dark, so that we could 
only judge that the bay Avas unusually clear of ice. 
It is very rare to find it clear altogether; but, save 
the bergs Avhich avc passed, nothing like icc presented 
itself. About ten o’clock we gradually neared two 
points of land, which in the dim light, or rather early 
darkness, presented something like the appearance we 
were in search of. Accordingly preparations were 
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made for the boat to go on shore and examine, and 
I was glad when Captain Forsyth gave me the duty 
to perform. 

It was something new to me to make a night 
search, with the night dark in this wild and rocky 
region. I soon prepared myself, hnd at eleven 
o’clock, when sufficiently near, the ship was hove 
to, an?I the boaft lowered. I jvas directed to search 
three points of land, that were dimly visible on the 
bold coast before - us; and, beginning with the ex¬ 
treme eastern one, turn back upon the others if I 
found it necessary. When I left one point to gerto 
another, I was to burn a “ blue light.; ” and, when I 
was coming off to the ship, to ignite a “ long light,” 
as a signal for the vessel to^pick us up. On board, 

in the mean time, they would burn “ blue lights,” and 

• 

send up “ rockets” occasionally, that I might know 
.their position. 

Putting a canister pf provisions, *&c., in the boat 
with the “ lights,” crowbar, shovel, and other 
materials, besides a good lantern and • the usual 
notice, I started from the ship a little past eleven. 
The night was not particularly cold ; but it was dark 
around, though somewhat clearer overhead. A star, 
the first I had noticed for a long time, was observable 
in the heavens above, to the north-west; and, as I 
saw the scud flying past it, I was forcibly re- 


A A 
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minded .of home, to which alone, such an apparent 
stranger in this region seemed to belong. The wind 
was freshening up to a moderate breeze, and sent the 
spray over the boat as we crossed it to reach the 
easternmost point, by this time a little nearer the 
entrance of thtfbay, in consequence of the ship having 
slightly shot ahead of it. A short but a vigorous 
pull soon brought us near enough for me to sfte that 
this place was not the one we wanted. Lest, how¬ 
ever, there should l>e anything upon it, I ordered the 
boat toJ)e pulled close in, with an intention, if pos¬ 
sible, of fanding. But this, I found, was not possible 
without too much endangering the boat. A craggy, 
high projecting piece of rocky shore was what pre¬ 
sented itself; and the sea dashed around and upon it 
in such a manner as to prevent too near an approach. 
I went right round the three sides of it in the boat, 
so as to bring its whole outlines into view between 
myself and the clearest light afforded by the sky ; but 
nothing was observed by any of us. Accordingly I 
here burned my first “ blue light,” and stood away 
for the second point. This was very similar to the 
other; and, in like manner, nothing could be seen 
upon it. We now looked forward to the third, which 
was evidently a long, low point of table land. To 
make sure that we passed nothing on the way, I kept 
close in to the shore; indeed, so close, that once I had 
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to stand oft' again, on account of some small rocks 
under water, which grazed the boat. Two or three 
ravines and a stream were passed; and then, getting 
sufficiently near to a good beach, I had the boat run 
aground in a secure ylace, where a bight of a small bay 
centered, and sprang ashore with tli<? lantern in my 
hand. Though the point had appeared very low at a 
distance, we did not find it actually so on reaching it. 
An ascent up a loose stony bank soon brought me to a 
spot which, in comparison with any I had yet visited, 
was perfectly ^refreshing to see. A species .of grass 
covered the whole soil, and my boots were Vet; «iot, 
as usual, with salt water, or a river flood, but with 
the moisture from the vegetation, which grew up to 
my ancle in height. I took one hasty glance around, 
as I recovered mv breath, and amid the dai’kness of 
the night (now about twelve o’clock,) and the strange¬ 
ness of my position, I could not help looking with 
something like solemnity upon * a. scene which had 
many impressive features attached to it, alike wild 
and wonderful. Another Sunday was just passing 
away, and I felt myself none the worse for ending 
that Sunday with a humble and spontaneous prayer 
to Him who had so oft befriended and upheld us! I 
knelt down upon the first stone I met; and as I stood 
again erect, new life seemed to enter into me, as 
the time denoted that a new day and a new week 

A A 2 
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had again commenced. Upon ascending to tiic level 
of the land I was going to examine, a rocket was 
fired from the ship, suddenly cutting through the 
darkness of the night, and darting upward, until it 
burst at a great height into numerous glittering 
fragments, that* appeared like so many bright and 
glorious stars descending from heaven. 

I walked at once to the extreme point, holding 
my lantern close down to the ground that nothing 
might escape me. Everywhere the grass grew 
luxuriously, save in certain places, where numerous 
email circles of stones and vacant enclosures denoted 
that a large encampment of natives had, not long 
since, been there. Seal-bones, bits of whalebone, 
and other sundry remnants proved, as the men who 
now came up observed, that the “Yacks” had* been 
there, probably to the number of about fifty, only a 
short time back. Perhaps, thought I, they may be 
here now, and have retreated upon seeing us and 
our lights approach. I looked into the dark space 
which formed the back ground of this low pro¬ 
montory. High mountains ascended on either side, 
and at the root of the tongue, on which we stood. 
Griln in their solemn colour, we could barely ob¬ 
serve their outline, much less if any living thing, 
man or beast, were there. I continued my search. 
Nothing, however, denoting a cairn, or place of 
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concealment, could be found. It was vejy likely 
that some other'point of land might have been 
selected by Captain Austin, and fancying I saw 
one a little further up the bay, I determined to go to 
it. We therefore descended again to the boat, and, 
first of all giving the men a litfle^rcfreshmenfc, 
launched her into the water, and pulled away in the 
direction I had* noticed, firing^another blue light as a 
signal. A rocket was the reply, and in the course of 
fifteen minutes more wc were closg to the point I had 
observed. We here found it more difficult for the 
boat to be battled up; so ordering two hands t* re¬ 
main iu her, to keep her off the rocks, I landed with 
my lantern, the rest of the men bringing crowbar 
and shovel. 

The ascent here was steeper and more difficult than 
the previous one. Large stones were scattered about 
in every direction, and, to all appearance, the debris 
of some convulsive ipovement in* nature lav upon our 
path. I soon found that instead of being on a point 
of land, as it seemed at a distance, we avere merely 
mounting to the summit of one of those angular pro¬ 
jections which a high coast frequently presents clearer 
to the view in thick or foggy weather than any oilier 
part of it. To reach the extreme top, I speedily as¬ 
certained would be, not only a labour of difficulty, 
but uselessly occupying more time than the position 
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of our s^ip at night, in an unknown bay, would war¬ 
rant. I therefore took a triangular peak that jutted 
out from the main rock, about two-thirds of the way 
up the high, mountain-like cliff and which stood at a 
good height from the sea, as the spot on which 
to erect our^airn and leave the notice ; giving up as 
hopeless, owing to the darkness of the night, the dis¬ 
covery of the place where Captain Aur-tin might have 
left despatches. Accordingly we set to work, and the 
cairn was erected upon the edge of the peak on its 
nearest point to the sea. 

It was a curious sight to see us thus engaged, in 
so wild and lonely a place, at that solemn hour, 
when the gloomy shades of Erebus seemed to roll in 
greater density than ever around us. A stranger look¬ 
ing suddenly upon the scene would have found it a 
novel one. Standing erect upon this rocky projection 
more than halfway up a mountainous cliff unknown to 
any of us, and not-capable of observing aught beyond 
a stone’s throw on either side, I held the square 
lantern, with the solitary light it contained, shining 
upon the two men ; who, busily engaged, were 
loosening the stones for our purpose. All three of 
us, * apparently alone in .that dismal place, and as 
if engaged in sogie mysterious occupation that would 
not brook the light of day, might well have given 
a .feeling of surprise to any one that beheld us; 
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and I almost smiled to myself as I thought, that if 
the natives were to come upon us while so engaged, 
they might be awed and checked in any bad purpose 
by the fancy that we were occupied in some super¬ 
stitious rite. 

• § 

Directly the task was completed »wc descended to 
the beach, and hailing the boat, were speedily pulling 
away towards ’the ship. A ( i long light” was burned 
as I left the shore, and holding this in my hand we 
shot across the waters by its glare, like Charon and 
his boat crossing the Styx in the realms of Tartarus. 
It was half-past one when we got on ‘board, and 
having given in my report to Captain Forsyth, I 
retired to rest. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

HOMEWARD. BOUND.-EXTRAORDINARY CLEARANCE OF 

ICE. - STEADY FAIR BREEZES. - REMARKABLE RUN 

FROM WELLINGTON CHANNEL. — LAST OF THE ICE¬ 
BERGS.-SEND TIIE CROW’S NEST DOWN, AND PUT 

AWAY THE fl ICE-GEAR.”-CAI'E FAREWELL ONCE MORE. 

- USUAL GREENLAND GALE. — SPLENDID BREEZES 

AGAIN.'—SEE A SMACK AND TWO OTHER VESSELS. — 
XBUR THE FAROE ISLANDS. ANOTHER FURIOUS GALE. 

Monday 2d. — The following morning 1 found wc 
were in something like a mess. The ship had drifted 

i 

far up the bay, a very thick fog hid all the land 
from view, excepting now and then portions which 
resembled none we had seen last night or on the pre¬ 
vious evening, and t the breeze had changed right in 
upon us. All we could do therefore was to tack and 
tack in short boards, and with an anxious eye look 
out for any hidden danger. Whether wc were on the 
inland side of that western opening at the end of the 
bay through which and beyond which it is supposed 

another sea might be found, or on the eastern side of it, 
* * 

we could not tell. ' And, truth to say, for myself I 
would have been as well pleased as not to have found 
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myself there under any other circumstances than 
the present, my time not being my own, nor pos? 
sessing power to attempt anything new or requiring 
Cncrgy in the execution. I had long had a wish to 
enter upon those unknown inland seas and traverse 
their length and breadth to their termination; and never 
could there have been a finer opportunity than the 
present for it. But now our every effort was needed 
to get us out of the bay, while we might have the 
means, before any heavy gale eanle on, or the Current 
set us too far up. Accordingly the whole day was 
employed in actively beating to windward; jind 
when, in the afternoon, it cleared up a little, we dis¬ 
covered that we were not far off the south shore of 
the bay, somewhat in the meridian of Cape Graham 
Moore? The evening set in with light airs and thick 
weather. Just before dark* wc oneg again discovered 
the “ North Star” to the northward of us, at some 
distance, apparently trying to golf into Pond's Bay; 
and, about ten P.M., wc fired two rockets and burned 
a blue light as a signal to her, Captain Forsyth 
being most anxious to speak her. Our lights were, 
probably, .not observed, as no return to the signal 
was made, and wc saw thg “ North Star ” no mOre 
during the passage. 


* I believe it was the intention of Mr. Saunders to have 
given us the advantage of his company for the remainder of 
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Tuesday 3d. — This day is but a repetition of the 
past one, there being little wind, with gloomy 
weather and inclined to cold. ’W e made but very 
poor progress, and that principally to the eastward. 

Wednesday 4th. — The next twenty-four hours 
presented no change until about five r. m., when a 
breeze sprang up from the southward, dispelling the 
thick gloom, and enabling us to keep the ship'steady 
on a wind easterly. 

Thursday Oth. — Throughout this day we had 
moderate breezes from the southward with cold grey 
looting weather. There was very little ice in sight 
except herys , which were sprinkled about in their 
usual numbers. We perceived the land to the west¬ 
ward covered with snow, and distant about twenty- 

i. 

five miles. Cape Bowen bearing W.| S. 

Friday 6th. —^Nothing of note occurred on the 
following day, except that the weather was more mild, 
and that there was* a thick fog. We were standing 

o D 

away to the cast, thinking it probable, if the wind 
continued t the same for another day, that we should 
have to cross Davis’s Straits in that latitude. To¬ 
ths passage through the ice, as we supposed it then to exist: 
but it will here be seen how this did not take place owing to 
the fog. It was nog hoWever, owing to any had sailing or fault 
of the “ Prince Albertfor we actually got into Pond’s Bay 
twenty-eight hours before the “ North Star.” 
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wards evening, however, the breeze seemed, inclined 
to favour us more*; and the next morning (Saturday 
7tli), we tacked, and stood away to the south-west, 

• 

nearly in the course we wished to go. Several ice¬ 
bergs were in sight, and the weather was very thick 
and gloomy ; but as the barometer ’stood high, we 
hoped soon for a favourable change and a northerly 
wind. This canle in the afternoon, and we were again 
aide to set our larboard studding sails. About ten 
I’, m. the weather cleared, and tile heavens appeared 
in all that lovely beauty which the starry firmament 
presents on a cold and frosty night at home. »Thc 
polar star shone conspicuous, though not so briylit 
as many others; but it was the star I had often 
looked at when at sea, and now it most caught my 
attention. 

Sunday 8th .—This day commenced with a splendid 
breeze from the northward, which sent us on at seven 
or eight knots an hour. The weather was thick and 
gloomy, and numerous bergs were observed, but no field 
or stream ice. At eight r, m. it was at £rst thought 
advisable to heave to, but ultimately Captain Forsyth 
decided upon going on, and keeping the advantage of 
so fair a wind. During tjie night, which was -fery 
dark, we rapidly passed many^icebergs, but a bright 
look-out was kept, and there was 1 consequently no 
fear. 
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Monday 9th. — The next morning and throughout 

the day we had the same strong, steady breeze, with 

alternately thick and clear weather. It was sur- 

• 

prising to us that we saw no ice, and our hopes 
began to rise that we should not meet with any. 
At noon we were in lat. 6 7° 42' and long. o.V 42', 
which placed us very near the east const of’ Da\i-i 
Straits, and well down them; and therefore,‘if the 
breeze continued like tin’s another day, we should, 
in all probability, be clear of the usual vicinity of 
ice, and once more at sea. In the evening, sail was 
shortened' to an increasing breeze, and sit midnight 
ten knots an hour was entered in the lo ,r . 

O 

Tuesday 10 th. — Another day similar to the last, 
though much finer and more clear. We were cer- 

t 

tainly making a famous run of it down the straits, 
and our position at noon bade us soon look out for 
the land about Nikasop on the Greenland coast. 
Very few bergs showed themselves, and not a ves¬ 
tige of other ice was to be seen. I could now, I 
thought, safely put away the clothes, Ac. which I had 
packed in a bag, in case of need, six weeks before, 
and which I had all along inconveniently retained in 
my* narrow cabin close to my berth. All the boats, 
too, were got on f boar£ and stowed on deck, and the 
ice-gear unshipped'and sent below. 

. Wednesday 11 th. —This day was but a continu- 
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ancc of the past one as to wind and the splendid 
sailing we enjoyed. The weather was hazy and 
thick, but our reckoning at noon made us distant 
from Cape Comfort only ninety miles, our position 
in the evening being much about the same as it was 
at noon the 6th of July last. 

The crow’s nest was now got down, and every 
thing 'prepared * for a passage; across the Northern 
Ocean. 

Thursday 1 2th. — The following day, at noon, 
we were beginning to round the south part o£ Green¬ 
land, and gradually bear up for England. * We«etill 
enjoyed the same steady favourable breeze, which 
continued for five days and a half without in¬ 
terruption. It was remarkable. Indeed the whole 
of our passage from Wellington Channel, and, I may 
say, from the time we left ’the ice in Melville Bay, 
was perfectly surprising. I do not thipk there is 
another instance on record of a vessel coming direct 
from Barrow’s Straits to Cape Farewell without once 
being stopped by ice, or even seeing any jn her way. 
It is unparalleled in the present annals of arctic 
navigation, and will remain a most notable in¬ 
stance of the extraordinarily clear season in thftse 
regions this year. That it >j\as performed by so 
small a vessel, though a matter of gratulation to those 
concerned in it, hud nothing to do with the fact itself; 
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and I hqve mentioned it only as a most remarkable 
instance of the clearness of the sea in parts where it 
is rare indeed to find one week's free sailing 

Friday 1 3th. — Towards evening the wind at 
last died away, and the next morning it came foul 
from the eastward and south-east. The weather was 
cloudy with rain, hut very warm, at least to us who 
had been used to a colder temperature. As the night 
again came round, symptoms of a breeze presented 
themselves, and the ensuing morning (Saturday 
14th) the usual gale of wind otf or about Cape Fare¬ 
well came on. I say usual, for there is not one ves¬ 
sel out of ten that escapes a good blow and heavy 
sea here. Like Cape Horn in the Southern Ocean, 
it must always be guarded against ; and though I 
have twice doubled that redoubtable headland (in 
one vessel with top-gallant studsails set) without 
experiencing, in its immediate neighbourhood, aught 
but light winds,.yet it was found, and has been 
found by many, that the breeze was blowing some¬ 
where not,very far off. And so with Cape Fare¬ 
well. Which ever way a vessel is bound, I am told, 
she is always sure to meet with a heavy gale. 

‘This time we had it from the eastward, a complete 
hard and dead-on-cpj blow. But we could not 
grumble; so, making ourselves easy, all sail was 
taken in, but what was enough to steady her, and 
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we allowed the sea, which was of its usual^ height, 
to break about at its pleasure. 

In the afternoon a most unpleasant altercation 
took place between the two mates, to which I shall 

not allude further than to state that it was necessary 

• • 

for Captain Forsyth to interfere officially. 

Sunday \C)th. — There was less wind this day, 
but with a vile? cross sea, foggy weather, and rain. 
We could make no progress on our proper course, 
and therefore merely set what sail was necessary to 
keep her moving to the southward. We had again 
more disputes on deck to-day, between those*who 
ought to have avoided them ; but, after all, every 
bluejacket will grant that a foul wind, head sea, and 
thick murky weather arc a sore chafe on the temper. 
At all events I will make this excuse, and hope that 
it may pass. 

As night came on the wind decreased to a calm, 
but the sea continued most unrtceountablv agitated. 
The ship rolled and pitched enough to knock every 
stick out of her, and we expected every moment to 
see our long foremast go by the board. 

Monday 16//;. — The next morning brought no 
cessation to this restless . agitation. The werfther 
was gloomy and most disagreeable, while two seas 
were running against each other* at right angles, 
producing a commotion in the water like the Race 
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of Alderney, only of a more majestic and wilder 
character. 

In the afternoon a breeze sprang up from the 
N.E., changing towards evening to N. W., and 
blowing hard, so as to oblige us to reef and shorten 
sail. 

Tuesday 17 th. — Throughout the whole of this 
day and the following •(Wednesday 18th) we had a 
steady breeze in our favour from the N. W., with 
alternately clear and cloudy weather. On 1 hursday 
19th, a sniack was observed to the northward of ns, 
and . standing the same way as ourselves, but 
evidently not sailing so well. The same even¬ 
ing (Friday 20th), it lightened from the S. TV., ac¬ 
companied^ with rain and squalls: but the wind con ¬ 
tinued steady from the westward, and consequently 
fair, until Saturday morning, when it changed to the 
N. E., and Rarely enabled us to lay our course. 

Saturday 21st. This day brought us within 
490 miles from the Butt of Lewis; and we began, 
all of us, to think of home. I was no doubt glad that 
we were likely to be soon there ; but I should have 
been a great deal more pleased had it been our good 
fortftne to have remained out in the way I had hoped 
for. But this was nAt to be, and therefore thg 
quicker we got h$mc the better. 

Sunday 22 d. — Throughout this day we had fine 
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clear weather, with light, north-easterly winds. Lat. 
58° 12', long. 18° 4'. Butt of Lewis, 346 miles. 

Monday 23 d .—In the evening it was calm, but 
next, morning the wind sprang up from the south¬ 
ward, and continued so all day. A barque standing 
to the S. W. was passed ; and our friends the Molle - 
mokes, which had kept us company the last three 
montlTs, now bade us adieu. All departed except a 
solitary couple, and they left us on the following 
day. 

Tuesday 24th. — The next forty-eight ljours we 
had a foul wind from the S. E., with ’fine ^ilear 
weather. Occasionally it blew in heavy squalls; 
and, on Thursday 26th, it freshened up to a gale, 
and obliged us to shorten sail accordingly. 

On ‘Wednesday we had found ourselves too far 
towards the Faroe Islands’ and at two r.M. tacked 
to the S. W. Thursday and Friday we # kept on in 
the same direction, the weather hliernating between 
fine and cloudy, and the sea rather high. 

Saturday 28th. — The past evening had indicated, 
by the barometer, a great and sudden change; and 
during the early part of the night, the wind was 
veering about in the S. W. quarter, first to the west¬ 
ward and then to the southward, ^accompanied by 

heavv torrents of rain. The heavens were as black 
•> 

as I had ever seen them; and the sea presented that 
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grim lock which is the sure attendant of a gale in 
buch weather. At midnight a most furious squall 
suddenly came up from the W. N. W., blowing for 
the time fearfully heavy. It had been the second 
mate’s watch, and he had well prepared for the occa¬ 
sion, evincing that good though rough seamanship 
for which he was always conspicuous. Every stitch 
of canvass but that t*hich was necessary to lay her 
to, if needed, was taken in ; and away she scudded 
under bare poles, when it was found that the wind 
kept af*. At daylight a topmast studding sail was 
hoisted as a temporary sort of foresail to run her under, 
and with that mere bit of canvass only we made five 
miles an hour. As the morning advanced, however, 
and the weather cleared, more sail was set, and we 
soon increased our speed to eight and nine miles an 
hour. 
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OIIAP. XXVIII.. 

DIFFICULTY OF TAKING A LUNAR OBSERVATION IN A 

C,a£k. — SIGHT KONA AND BARRA ISLANDS. - BLOWING 

VERY HARD.-HIGH SEA.-MAKE CAPE WRATH LiGIIT. 

-DANGER OF THE “ NCN RO«K.”— HEAVE . TO FOR 

TIIE NIGIIT. - NEXT MORNING .RUN THROUGH THE 

PENTI.AND FRITH. — LOVELY DAY AND REFRESHING 

SCENERY.-CHANGEABLE WEATHER.-MOftAY flUTII. 

-ANOTHER HARD BLOW.-A LEE SHORE.-ADMIRABLE 

QUALITIES OF THE ** PRINCE ALBERT.” — ARRIVAL AT 
ABERDEEN. 

It was now necessary to determine our position as 
accurately as we possibly could ; for, by our usual 
and daily reckoning, we made ourselves,^.t eight*A. M., 
not above fifty or sixty miles frbui the nearest land, 
which would be the Island of Barra. 

I had, on the previous day, taken a» lunar under 
difficult circumstances, owing to the motion of the 
ship, and this motion was considerably increased now ; 
but the sky was, though with occasional light clouds, 
sufficiently clear for the purpose, and the moon was 
within excellent distance. As I h&d done before, so 
now, I determined to take the entire set of ob- 

B b 2 
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serrations myself, and work up tlie altitudes in the 
y^ual way. 

As this is all mere nautical detail, I will only 

observe, that it is mentioned to show what difficulties 

there arc in the way of a seaman who has to navigate 

» 

any ship on the ocean, and also to prove how highly 
essential and useful lunar observations arc at sea. 

Now we had been in great doubt about our'chro¬ 
nometers for some time past, and had given them a 
differerfc rate three times : the last was off Possession 
Bay. Still we were, from many causes, uncertain 
as to'^theif accuracy ; and consequently it was ad¬ 
visable, if possible, to test them by other means. 
The only means by which we could do this were 
those similar to my present attemj>t of finding the 
longitude from an observed distance between the sun 
and moon. On Friday, the result of the observation 
I then made tended to show that we were some 

I 

twenty miles to tlin ■eastward of our reckoning, either 
by chronometer or daily log. Now this was most 
important, for, being to the eastward of our reckon¬ 
ing, necessarily made us nearer the land than we 
imagined; and in thick weather, or such a gale as 
novf blowing, was far from safe. Accordingly, at 
seven A. M., I determined to make another trial; 
but I never toOk a lunar under such difficulties 
before. The sea was washing over our decks, the 
wind was blowing furiously, and the vessel rolled 
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and tossed about like a bladder, I thought there 
would be little hope of dependence on any observa¬ 
tions which might be taken; but, first steadying 
myself firmly in a part of the rigging, I got the 

altitudes of the sun and moon, noting the time by a 

• • 

common watch. To measure the distance, I was 
obliged to wedge myself between the bulwarks, and 
rccliife my back full length on the water-cask lashed 
there ; and in this position I remained several mi¬ 
nutes, till I succeeded in getting three prtftty fair 

* 

distances, and such as I thought I could trust to. 
I next hastily took another set of altitifdes pf the 
moon and sun in due rotation, and then gladly 
relaxed myself from my irksome position. 

Captain Forsyth afterwards took sights for the 
chroifometer, and during the morning we respec¬ 
tively worked our own 'observations. At noon a 
good latitude was obtained, and thus I could com- 
pute my longitude to a nicety. • J had compared the 
common watch with the chronometer, and was, con¬ 
sequently, enabled to work up the s/yhts I had 
taken of the sun. By these, I made the longitude 
7° 18' 45" W., Captain Forsyth’s observations 

* I may a<lil, for the nautical reader, the hint that, as it was 
morning , the moon west of the sun, I had the extra fatigue 
of being obliged to turn the sextant, and hold it suspended from 
my hand. Those who have tried this for half an hour, well 

know the additional labour caused thereby. 
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making it nearly the <eamc ; and, by my lunar, I 
n\ade it 7° 6' 15", still to the eastward. By further 
calculation it was soon ascertained that our distance 
from Barra was, in the first case, 34 miles, and, in 
the latter, 28 miles. “ Wc ought therefore,” we 
said, “ very soon to see land; ” and hardly had the 
remark been made, and the results of our observa¬ 
tions entered in the log, when “ Land ho ! ” was 
sung out from the mast-head, and running up to 
the topsail-yard, I perceived the Island of Barra right 
a-hcad; and, judging by the time wc afterwards 
were.in getting up to it, at about the distance off 
we had calculated by the lunar. 

I have mentioned this account of taking a lunar 
for a twofold purpose, independently of that which 

i 

I have already named. It may be that ' some 
young men, just entering upon their naval career, 
will read thisj journal; and it is to stimulate them to 
renewed exertions. iti every branch of that career, 
scientific and nautical, that I have introduced 
it; to bid them persevere, to take every oppor¬ 
tunity of practising all the beautiful, yet occasion¬ 
ally difficult, problems of astronomy, mathematics, 
navigation, &e. If they fail once, or twice, or 
thrice, try it a fourth, or a fifth, or a hundredth time, 
till it is effectually mastered. How many are there 
who say, It is impossible to do this or that, and give 
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it up even without a trial. But that is no^ the way, 
my young friend,* to creep aft if you have entered 
the hawse holes, or ever to mount the highest station 
on the quarter-deck if you are in the cockpit. You 
viustjcry, and try iigain. Never mind if your hands 
are in the tar-bucket now, a little grease will soon 
render them clean enough to handle the sextant and 
the book; and, by-and-by, you may be able to keep 
them clean altogether, though a working officer can’t 
always even do that. Brush away all hesitation, and 
in gales of wind, with sea no matter how high, as 
well as in calms, in daylight or nigh?ligh£ con¬ 
stantly' persevere, and perfect yourself in that which 
is so necessary to a good seaman. It can be done: 
do you, with an earnest \vill, say', "What can be 
done shall (God willing) be done by* me.” 

The other purpose I had in mentioning this subject 
is to point out to many merchant seaiyen who think 
slightingly' of lunai; and other scientific observations, 
their great service ; and I trust the general reader 
will excuse my having so much digressed upon it, in 
consideration of the importance such a subject must 
always have in the minds of any who, like myself,* 
have followed or still follow the sea. 

At half-past three wc passedJBarra, and in an¬ 
other hour Bona Island. It was* now blowing very 
hard, with a high sea and heavy squalls. At first 
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Captain Forsyth was doubtful about running for the 
Portland Frith; but as our position was so well 
determined, and the wind was so favourable, lie 
finally decided upon standing right on, instead of 
going round by the Shetland Islands, which course 
was considerably out of our direct way. Towards 
evening, thick clouds arose over the Highlands of 

n 

Scotland, and from thence came several flashes of 
lightning, showers of rain occasionally pouring down 
upon us* the wind however continuing the same. 

Two dangers now presented themselves before 
us : the one, tlic^V/fW Ilock about fifteen miles off 
Cape Wrath, and the other some rocks close in to 
the cape itself. Of the latter we had little fear, 
because, before we could ]ie upon it, the li<jht and 
even the bluff land about the cape would be clearly 
visible, and warn us not to approach nearer. With 
respect to the -for.ner, however, it was different. Ilid 
from sight, and only known by ♦he sea that breaks 
furiously upon it, it woidd be impossible to make it 
clearly out in such a night as the present. Indeed 
I must confess that, once or twice, I thought the sea 
'quite high enough; for, on it came, in towering 
mountains, abruptly topping over our stern, and 
threatening to descend upon us with terrific force. 
Lifting us up, however, in a jnore perpendicular 
direction than I had ever before witnessed, each sea 
passed under our keel, and gave place to the next 
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one, which in like manner, or perchance nith lesa 
rage, followed close upon it. 

To avoid the danger of the Nun Rock, it was only 
necessary to keep close in with Cape Wrath; but, 
until tv^ould peroeive the light upon it, we could 
hardly determine how to do so to a nicety. At seven 
l\ M., # however, it was descried, shining amidst the 
darkness around like a beau'nful star of the night, 
set in the bleak heavens to guide the weary mariner 
home to his haven of rest — emblem of that more 
glorious star, which points to the burdened«and sin- 
laden voyager on life’s stormy sgps that peaceful 
harbour where neither the rocks of error nor the 
shoals of adversity exist, to endanger the worn-out 
bark £hat has trustingly tcjven shelter there. 

Never did I look upon beacon light with such plea¬ 
sure as I did upon this one at Cape Wrath. Ominous 
name! Wrathful enough, no doubt, ddst thou occa- 
sionally prove to the ill-fated bark which chances to 
get thee under her lee, instead of politely paying thee 
her obeisance at a distance, lint, wrafhful or not, 
the light displayed upon its high cape came doubly 
welcome on this night. It was the first token of 
regular civilisation we had'seen on shore since leaving 
that part of the world four months previously ; and 
it was also the mark whereby we could guide our¬ 
selves through the night, free from all the dangers 
that might be said to surround ns. 
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We found that we were at some distance off; 
that is, mt'ay to the N. W. of the liyftt, and, con¬ 
sequently, in too close proximity to the Nun Rock. 
Accordingly the ship was hauled up more to the 
wind, and with reduced sail stood right ii^fur the 
cape. At nine o’clock we got near enough, and 
then again bore up on our course towards the Frith. 
At two a. M. the light on Dunnet Head was seen, and 
shortly afterwards the vessel was hovc-to to await 
daybreak and the flood-tide. 

The next day, Sunday, broke in all the beau¬ 
tiful splendour an autumnal morning; not a 
cloud obscured the sky, and the sun rose ma¬ 
jestically clear and brilliant. The hills of Scot¬ 
land on the one side, and the Orkney Isles on the 
other, appeared delightfully refreshing. Houses, 
fai'ms, pasturage, cattle, and presently the town of 

Thurso , with its ancient looking church, could all 

6 

be clearly discerned through the glass, and even 
made out with the naked eye. Sail was made upon 
the ship, and at nine a. M. we slowly passed close 
under Dunnet Head, and then, with the tide, run 
swiftly through the Frith; which, with its eddies, 
its whirlpools, and rocky reefs, presents no very 
great temptation-to enter in heavy weather. We 
took the inner passage by the Men of Mey, and at 
eleven a.m. rounded Duncansby Head once more. 
Here v e had to haul upon a wind, and for the rest of 
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JOHN O’ GROAT’S HOUSE. 

the day could make but little progress beyond Noss 
Head, in consequence of the breeze coming more 
against us off the land. Several pretty places were 
passed ; and among other noticeable marks along the 
coast I particularly observed John o’ Groat’s house, 
a mere ruin, yet a standing memorial of ages past. 

Monday SOM. — During the night we had calms 
and Hglit foul* winds, and the next day brought 
thick weather with rain. Little or no progress was 
made until the evening, when* our position being 
well in the Moray Firth, a hcrfvy gale from the 
S. E. sprang up, and continued^ raging* fiercely 
through the night, accompanied by a short jerking 
sea and thick misty weather. 

It appeared that we were to try the “Prince Albert” 
on all'tacks and under all “circumstances, for we had 
now to see what she couM do in beating off a lee- 
shore ; and, as usual, the bonnic little vessel per¬ 
formed her work well. Staggering under a press of 
canvass, she plunged headlong into the seas like a 
young whale sportivoly playing with the waters 
around her. At every dip she took, her bowsprit 
went nearly right under: and, as she rose again, it 
fairl}* quivered with the rebound. All night *verc 
the lights about Banff and the other places in the 
neighbourhood seen flittering through the darkness, 
and at tw*o A. m. the beacon light on lvinuaird’s Head 
was discovered. 
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Tuesday, Oct. 1st. — When daylight broke it was 
feared, as the wind then stood, that we should not 
be able to weather Ivinnaird and Rattray Heads. 
Already she staggered under the press of canvass 
upon her, more than she had ever had before in such 
a breeze, and it was with some anxiety that we all 
looked at her sticks whenever she lifted heavily to the 
sea and suddenly descended again. Rut they alt stood 

i 

firm, though the plunges and lurches were anything 
but cany for a vessel’s masts to bear. Once I was 
in her fore-rigging, near the mast-head, looking out 
for the extremq^paint of land on our lee-bow, when 
she gave a tremendous pitch, and almost at the same 
moment lurched heavily to windward. I looked 
hard at the foremast as I held on to the rigging, fully 
expecting to see it snap laght off somewhere; but it 
remained firm, and save a slight oscillation, betrayed 
no movement denoting any danger of its giving way. 
It was a wonder to me, however, that it did not; for, 

i 

considering it being so taut, the little hold it had 
in the body of the ship, and the poor support the 
rigging gave it, I coidd not well see what sustained if, 
except that it was in itself a splendid spar, as was 
alsoHhe bowsprit. 

At seven a. m. the wind veered round a point or 
two in our favour*, and at eight, with a flowing sheet, 
we passed Kinnaird’s. Head, next Rattray Head, 
and at eleven, with a strong breeze and at a rapid 
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rate, Peterhead. At half-past one r. m. we shortened 
sail three miles to windward of Aberdeen, hoisted 

s 

our ship’s number, and displayed the Union Jack at 
'the fore for a pilot. It was not high water however 
at that hour, and consequently we stood off and on 

* t 

until dusk, when we ran down close to the mouth of 
the harbour, and sending up a couple of rockets be¬ 
sides burning a dong light as signals, we soon got a 
steamer out to us, which speedily gave us a tow rope, 
and took us across the bar; th&s arriving in*Aber¬ 
deen without having once cast anchor since leaving 
the Orkneys on the 10th of last J||uc! As it* was 
quite dark, few witnessed our arrival, and I was 
not sorry for it. Had we returned fortunate, it 
would have been different ; as it was, why the night 
was, I* thought, better suited to our condition. 

The moment I could gfet a word with any one, I 
made inquiry respecting that which was uppermost in 
my mind ; but it was, as I feared* though praying to 
the contrary. Nothing fresh had been heard of those 
gftllant men whom we hud gone out four months 
before to seek. I could, therefore, only hope and 
trust that the exertions no\v making by those brave 
spirits whom we had left Ijchind, would be speedily, 
or, at least, eventually, crowned with success. 

In a short time wc were near the? quay, and after 
seeing everything safe. Captain Forsyth and myself 
went ashore, and were soon partaking of the hospi- 
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We now heard that the “ North Star” had arrived 
three days befoi'C ns ; and had spread the news of 
our Ivcing on our way home. I was thankful that 
I had sent a note by her ; and I now obtained news 
of those dear tome, which immediately gave a natu¬ 
ral relief to mv mind-, and allowed*me that ‘ night 


to lift my heart in humble gratitude to Him who had 
so mercifully preserved me and mine, and whose 
powerful hand had upheld us all in health and safety, 
durirtg tlift whole of our voyage. 

Since our arrival much has been said and written 


concerning our voyage and the results or ww/t-results 
of it. On this subject I have no wish to enter. Hut 
there is one point, touching the qualities and properties 
of the little vessel to which I had the honour and plea¬ 
sure of belonging, on which I beg to say a few words 
in conclusion. According to one report I have read, 
she is represented to be a slow sailer; and by another 
account unable to do this or to effect that. Now any 
one who has taken the pains to follow me through this 
narrative must have seen that the “Prince Albert ” 
has^een, from beginning to end, a most excellent 
sea-boat, a good sailer, a most handy and admirable 
craft in the ice,' a fine vessel for working close in 
shore, and a pretty weatherly ship when beating off 
a lee and dangerous coast; also that she was light 
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and easily managed; that her two large boats, the 
gntta percha especially, for service among ice, were 
excellent; that her spars were good; her foremast 
crew a fine and suitable set of men; and that she 
was in herself everything one could wish, must, I 
think, be clear, if what I have stated be truth ; 
and that it is strictly true there can be no doubt. 
Ilenflc those who would wish to decry the bonnie 
little*craft do her gross injustice; and I therefore 
take upon myself to say, that* for the service she 
was intended to be engaged ill there could not 
have been a better or a more suitable vessel. *By a 
reference to the commencement of the book it will 
be seen what that service especially was; and I can 
only add, that should the reader ever make a voyage 
siiuihfr to that of which I fiave here given an account, 
I only hope that it may be in so good and so excel¬ 
lent a little craft as the “Prince Albert.” 

It is understood that, if Lady Franklin’s funds 
admit of such an undertaking, the “Prince Albert” 
fv'ill be despatched again next spring, to renew the 
search which we unhappily failed in effecting. If so, 

I hope I have so far gained the good will of my 
readers, that they will join in my earnest desire that 
I may again have the happiness of finding myself on 
board of her, and be able to write <a better book than 
this, at the close of a happy and successful voyage. 
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EXPLANATION OF TERMS 

USED IN TIIE FOREGOING NARRATIVE. 


[Extracted from Dr. Seoresby’s excellent description of the 
Arctic Regions.] 


Iceberg. A large mass of solid ice, generally oi great 
height, breadth, and thickness. 

Field-ice , or a field of ice, “ is a sheet of ice so exten¬ 
sive that its limits cannot be discerned from the masthead 
of the fillip,'’ 

A floe is similar to a field, but smaller, inasmuch as its 
extent can be seen. 

Sconce pieces are broken floes of a diameter less than 
half a mile ; and, occasionally, not above a hundred, or a 
few hundred feet. 

Drift-ice consists of pieces less than floes, of various 
shapes and magnitudes. 

Brash-ice is still sfnaller than drift-ice, and may be 
considered as the wreck of other kinds of ice. 

Bay-ice , or young ice, is that which is newly formed o.. 
the sea, and consists of two kinds, common bay-ice and 
pancake ice; the former occurring in smooth, extensive 
sheets, and the latter in small circular pieces, with raised 
edges! 

Sludge consists of a stratum of detached ice crystals, or 
of snow, or of the smaller fragments of brash-ice, floating 
on the surface of the sea. 
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A hummock is a protuberance raised upon atjy plane of 
ice above the common level. It is frequently produced by 
pressure, where one piece is squeezed upon another, often 
set upon its edge, and in that position cemented by the 
frost. Hummocks are likewise formed by pieces of ice 
mutually crushing each other, the wreck being heaped 
upon one or both of them. To humihocks, principally, 
the ice is indebted for its variety of fanciful shapes, and 
its picturesque appearance. They occur in great num¬ 
bers mi heavy packs, on the edges, and occasionally in 
the middle of fields and fkies, where they often attain 
the height of thirty feet and upwards^. 

A calf is a portion of ice which has been depressed by 
the same means as a hummock is elevated. * It jl kept 
down by some larger mass, from beneath which it shows 
itself on one side. 

A tongue is a point of ice projecting nearly horizontally 
from a part that is under waiter. Ships have sometimes 
run aground upon tongues of ice. 

A pack is a body of drift-ice, of such magnitude that 
its extent is not discernible. A pack is open when the 
pieces of ice, though very near tc^ each other, do not 
generally touch, or eloie when the pieces are in complete 
contact. 

A patch is a collection of drift or bay-ice,*of a circular 
or polygonal form. In point of magnitude, a pack cor¬ 
responds with a field, and a p^tch with a floe. 

A stream is an oblong collection of drift or bay-ice? the 
pieces of which are continuous. It is called a sea-stream 
when it is exposed on one side to the'jocean, and affords 
shelter from the sea to whatever is within it. 

Open-ice, or sailing-ice, is where the pieces are so sepji- 
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rate as tQ admit of a ship sailing conveniently among 
them. 

i 

Heavy and light are terms attached to ice, distinguish¬ 
able of its thickness. 

Land-ice consists of drift-ice attached to the shore ; or 
drift-ice which, by being covered \vit(> mud or gravel, ap¬ 
pears to have recently been in contact with the shore ; or 
the flat ice resting on the land, not having the appearance 
or elevation of icebergs. 

A bight is a bay in the outline of the ice. 

A lane or vein is a narrow channel of water in packs 
or other large collections of ice. 

A lead Us an opening, large or small, through the ice, 
in which a vessel can be able to make some progress either 
by sailing, tracking, or towing. 
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The following appeared in the “ Times,” and other papers , 
at the period the, “ Prinre Albert ” was fitting out; and, 
as it affords an explanation of the particular object of 
her voyage, I give it here at length, having referred to 
it at page 6. 

“ Seaiu.ii for Sir John - Franklin, by Urgent Inlet and the Pas¬ 
sages CONNECTING IT WITH THE WESTERN f. RCTIC SeA. -The necessity 

of this supplementary expedition in aid of the liberal* measures 
adopted by the Government, for the rescue oS our missing countrymen, 
is founded upon the conviction which exists in the ^linds of its 
originators, that Sir John Franklin would earnestly •endeavour to 
follow his instructions, and would, therefore, in the first instance, after 
attaining the longitude of Gape Walker, or 9S° W. in the parallel of 
about 7-t ' N'., diverge to the South and West, sparing no efforts to 
advance in that direction ; also, upon the probability that in the event 
of his meeting with insuperable impediments in this unexplored part 
of the Arctic Sea, he might, even for successive seasons of great 
severity, he unahle to extricate hi£ ships, and would at last be com¬ 
pelled 1o abandon them. In such a case, it is presumed that the 
course he would take in order to get back to Lancaster Sound, from 
which ijuarter he would naturally look for assistance, would be mainly 
influenced by the means he could anticipate of supporting life during 
a long and painful passage, and during the unknowt period of delay 
which might succeed it. The only resources on which he could Bely 
were the provisions deposited from the wrefk of the “ Fury,” on the 
West shore of Regent Inlet, and the most promising track which he 
could follow, in order to attain this point, would seem to him to be the 
^-called Strait of James Ross, which, in Sir John Franklin’s charts, 
was laid down as an open passage into Regent Inlet, through a region 
which he was aware was not destitute of the resources of animal life. 

“It is in especial reference to the probably exhausted and disabled 
condition of the fugitive party before attaining Fury Beach, that the 
present expedition is planned. The opinions of the Arctic officers and 
other competent authorities, as to the importance of search in this di¬ 
rection, are to he found under various dates in the Parliamentary 
returns of 18-18, 18-U), and 1850. At this moment, the recent intelli¬ 
gence from Captain Pullen and Air. llae tends to give it additional 
interest, by proving that up to the autumn of last year, no traces of 
the missing party had been found W. of the Coppermine,—a fact 
which narrows the field of search to the region E. of that river, • It 
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may be added that Captain Austin and Captain Penny take a more 
northern an<t a more western direction; so that the searcli now 
pleaded for, unless accomplished by the meins proposed, remains 
without provision. 

“ It is earnestly hoped that the funds required for this auxiliary 
expedition will not he withheld by those who feel a deep interest in 
the fate of their lost countrymen. The search, even if unsuccessful, 
will assist in the settlement of a painfully important question, and re¬ 
move all occasion for after and unavailing regret ; and no explanation 
can be wanted to prove that whatever is done must be done at once. 

“ In anticipation of the generous co-operation of the public in aid 
of private means, the “ Prince Albert ” ketch has been purchased, and 
is now fitting out at Aberdeen for the conveyance of two exploring 
boat parties into llegent Inlet. The vessel '.rill he completely 
strengthened and provisioned for two years, and will he commanded 
by Captain Forsyth, U.N., who, having obtained leave from the 
Admiraltv. has generously volunteered his gratuitous services. 

“ The cost of this expedition is calculated at not less than 
Subscriptions are received at Messrs. Drummond's, C’haring-cross, and 
other Londqp bankers.” 
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Miss I’oyscr - 

Mr. Thompson, Conduit Street 

Mr. J. Shaw, Sou t ham y ton It«nr 

Miss Joyce, collected by 

Friends at Clapton ... 

Mrs. W. S. Holmes ... 

Miss Lipscomb ... 

Rev. 1.. Bernays aftd household • - 

Mrs. Hewitt, collected by - * - 

John Young, Esq. - 

Mr. William Dadge - - 

Mr. Watson .... 

John Coniugton, Esq. 

A Captain’s Servant ... 
Mrs. G. Creed, collected by 
Captain Chapman, It.A. 

Mrs. Ilanson .... 

-Loft, Esq. ... 

Rev. C. Tennyson Turner 
Mrs. Leacock, collected by - 
Collected at Boston ... 
Two (fiends at Derby - <) - 

Miss Eliza Brackenbury 
Major Trevelyan - - • 

Mrs. Francis - - - - 

Five children of the Rev. Henry Majendie 
Rev. E. and Mrs. Acton 
Henry Wylde, Esq. - 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson, K. It. S. 

John Wright, Esq. ... 
Mrs. Boscawen limes - 
€Urs. Digley .... 
Miss Broudlcy, collected by 
Rev. W. F. Rhodes - - 

Miss Gurney, collected by 
Lady Buxton - - - « 

Mrs. J. II. Gurney, collected by 
Miss lludge, collected by - • 

Mrs. Cheere, collected by 

Mrs. Johnstone, collected by 

Mrs. I.aw (North Repps), collected by 

Miss Stevens, collected by 

Miss Herring, collected by - 

Miss Herring (Cromer), collected by - 

c c 4 


£ ». <£ 
* ISO 
0 4 0 

0 10 0 

1 0 0 

2 2 0 
1 l O 


- 

I 1 

0 

- 

1 0 

O 

• 

2 0 

0 

- 

2 10 

O 

- 

I 1 

0 
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0 5 

O 

- 

2 8 

o 

- 

I 10 

o 

- 

1 0 

o 

- 

0 10 

0 

- 

0 10 

o 

- 

2 2 

o 

V 

O 10 

6 

•- 

4 11 

6 

- 

•2 0 

0 

- 

1 O 

0 

- 

1 0 

0 

- 

0 io 

O 

- 

1 11 

6 

- 

1 11 

O 

- 

2 O 

0 

- 

J O 

0 

- 

2 0 

O 

- 

1 O 

0 

- 

0 7 

6 

- 

2 0 

0 

• 

I ® 

O 

- 

2 O 

O 

- 

1 O 

O 

- 

0 10 

0 

- 

2 2 

0 

• 

3 0 

0 

* 

0 10 

0 

- 

6 15 

0 

. 

3 15 

0 

- 

3*11 

0 

• 

4 11 

o 

. 

1 16 

0 

• 

2 O 

o 

. 

G 14 

0 

. 

1 8 

0 

* 

0 8 

0 

- 

1 0 

0 
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£ *. J. 


Messrs. Mackintosh and Co. - 

- 

- 

- 

2 

0 

0 

Messrs. Stephens 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0 

0 

Collected at Harrow - 

- 

- 

- 

9 

o 

0 

Harrow Literary Institution - 

- 

- 

- 

5 

12 

0 

Rev. S. Pears - - - 

- 

- 

- 

2 

O 

0 

Rev. G. T. Warner 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

0 

Rev. B. II. Drury 

- 

- 

- 

2 

O 

o 

Miss Copeland 

'** 

- 

- 

1 

0 

o 

Misses Mainwaring , - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0 

0 

J. W. Cunningham, Esq. 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

o 

Collected at Horncastle 

- 

- 

- 

11 

12 

0 

Collected by Mrs Weld 

Miss Simpkiuson 

- 

- 

- 

1 

o 

c 

- 

- 

* 

1 

O 

o 

Small contributions by ditto 

- 

• 

- 

5 

10 

o 

Ditto - 

- 

- 

- 

0 

18 

G 

Ditto at Eastbourne - 

- 

- 

- 

O 

15 

0 

Miss Emily Stone, collected by 

- 

- 

- 

10 

0 

o 

Cognatus - 

- 

- 

- 

O 

10 

0 

Mrs. Johnstone, collected by - 

- 


- 

1 

7 

6 

Subscriptions *.t Aberdeen - 

Boys of Marlborough College, collected by Mr. 

Lewis 

104 

0 

6 

Majcndie 

- 

- 

- 

6 

12 

9 

Mrs Etough, collected by 

- 

- 

- 

4 

O 

o 

A Lieutenant, II. N., by Admiral 

Pasco 

- 

- 

20 

O 

o 

Mrs. Spranger 

- 

- 

- 

5 

0 

o 

Captain William Smith, It.N., collected by 

- 

- 

1 

8 

O 

Lord Somerville 

• 

- 

- 

o 

0 

0 

R. Fox, Esq. 

- 

- 

- 

1 

o 

0 

II. Footman, Esq. 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

0 

— Trens, Esq. 

- 

- 

- 

1 

o 

0 


A Life-boat, value 501., presented by Messrs. White, of Cowes. 

A large Gutta Perclia Boat, presented by Messrs. Searle, of Lambeth. 

OFFICIAL REPORTS ON THE ARTICLES FOUND AT v 
CAPE RILEY. 

The following are the admirable reports of Sir Edicard 
* Parry and Sir John Richardson , referred to at p. 319., 
with some excellent remarks of Colonel Sabine. I ha ve 
introduced them here on account of their very great 
value. 

“ Haslar Hospital, Oct. 11. 1850. 

“ Sir, — On receiving your letter of the 7th instant, and the box 
containing bones, canvass, rope, and wood recently found at Cape 
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Riley, upon which their Lordships desire a report from Sir John 
Richardson and myself, I considered the best way of complying with 
their Lordships' wishes would be to refer the bones and wood for 
examination to Sir John Richardson, whose skill and experience in 
such matters are greatly superior to mine, and to give my own atten¬ 
tion more particularly to the pieces of rope and canvass. 

“ I have now the honour to enclose Sir John Richardson’s report, 
and to offer the following suggestions of my own : — 

“ TJie only questions of any^naterial interest are two — 

“ 1. Were the articles left at Cape Riley t by any of Sir John 
Franklin’s people ? 

‘‘2. If so, about what period ? 

“ Independehtly of Sir John Franklin’s expedition, there are, 
primti facie, only tlsree possible ways qf accounting for the rope and 
canvnsj being found at Cape Riley : 

“ 1. They might have been left by the parties under the command 
of Lieutenants Reechey and Iloppner, whom I sent to examine the 
coast on our first discovery of it, on the 3ad of August, 18^9. 

“ 2. If the rope and canvass belonged t*> the Fury when we lost 
her in Prince Regent’s Inlet in 1825 (having landed all her stores on 
the beach for heaving the ship down), it is possible tha^fhese^trticles 
may have been discovered hv the Esquimaux, appropriated to their 
own use, ami carried to Cape Riley in the course of their peregri¬ 
nations. 

“ 2. The articles might have been conveyed by one of Sir James 
Ross's travelling parties detached from his ships in Port Leopold in 
the spring of the year 1819. 

In dealing with these possibility’s, we may, I think, arrive at the 
following conclusions : — 

“1. It is quite certain that tjo encampment was formed at Cape 
Riley by Lieutenants Reechey and Iloppner; the parties were on 
shore only a few minutes, having been recalled in consequence of a 
fair wind springing up. Nor could the piece of r»pe have been left 
by them, since the yellow worsted thread is pronounced by the offi¬ 
cers of Chatham-vard to fjx, beyond all inflibt, the date of its manu¬ 
facture ‘ subsequent to the year 1821, as the order assigning different 
coloured worsteds to each yard bears date April 28, of that year.’ 

0 “ 2. The order just referred to was issued exactly three weeks be¬ 
fore I left England with the Heela and I'ury, tfh that voyage in 
which the latter vessel was lost in Prince Regent's Inlet — that is, I 
left the Nore on the 19th of May of the same year (1824), having 
quitted Deptford on the 8th. ^'liese dates coincide so nearly with 
that of the order above quoted, that I deemed it advisable tg write 
to Captain Richards Superintendent of Chatham Dockyard, to in¬ 
quire whether he thought it possible that the new regulation of 
inserting the yellow worsted may, as a special case, have been antici¬ 
pated in furnishing rope to the Ilccla and Fujy. 

“ Captain Richards' very clear and satisfactory reply (of which I 
enclose a copy) proves, beyond all doubt, that the rope was not sup¬ 
plied to the Fury*; while the circumstance of its having been njado 
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of Hungarian hemp shows that it was not manufactured prior to 
1841. «. 

“ 3. The third and last question is merely >jne of fact; and it has, 
I Understand, been ascertained from Sir James Itoss that the party 
he sent out to the northward from Port Leopold did not land quite 
so far westward as Cape Hurd, so that they never approached Cape 
Riley within thirty miles. 

“ The above facts appear to me to lead to the inevitable conclusion 
that the rope was left at Cape ltiley by Sir John Franklin’s ex¬ 
pedition, and in all probability the canvass likewise, as that also bears 
the Queen’s mark. 

“ With respect to the period at which this oectirred, which can only 
be conjectured by the state and appearance of the ’several articles 
picked tip, their Lordships will observe from Si» John Uichiirdson’s 
very interesting report that, so fur as the question ndmits of solution, 
there is at least a strong probability of their having been left at Cape 
liiley about the year 1845. 

“ 1 wor.ld, therefore, submit to their Lordships what appears to me 
the most probable conc'usion — namely, that Sir John Franklin's 
ships having reached this neighbourhood on their way out in 1845, 
and bcpig stopped there for a time by the state of the ice ( as I was, 
and as jye know the present searching expeditions have been), a 
couple of boats may have been detached from each ship to laud at 
Cape Riley to make the usual observations, collect specimens, and 
examine the coast—a common occurrence in all such expeditions. If 
detained fora night, each boat's crew may have pitched its own tent, and 
one for the officers, making five in all. The only circumstance which 
I cannot explain (supposing the encampment to have been formed by 
Sir John Franklin’s people) is, the large size of their tents, which 
Mr. Snow has just described to us as 1 - feet in diameter and upwards,* 
and which is certainly very large for tents generally used on such 
occasions. This may, in part, perhaps be explained bv the stones 
being thrown from the centre, and the circle thus considerably en¬ 
larged when striking the tents. 

“ At the commencement of their enterprise (which, looking to former 
discoveries, the entrance to Wellington Inlet may fairly be considered), 
a party from the Erebus and Terror might not think it of any im¬ 
portance to leave a notice of their visit, though it is much to b> 
wished that they had ; and I should hope that at some more advanced 
position Captain Oinmanncy and the other officers will have succeeded 
in discovering some such notice, affording positive information of the 
missing ships, and of the route tlu;y are likely to have pursued. 

“ Oji the other hand 1 feel confident, that if the expedition, or any 
portion of the people, had landed at Cape Riley at a more advanced 
period, when success began to he doubtful, and especially if in distress, 
or with a view to effect their escape from the ice, some distinct notice 
of the facts would have been left at a point so prominent and so likely 
to he visited as Cape Riley. I may add that under such circumstances 

Sec note, page 318. 
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it is very highly improbable that provisions so heavy and bulky as 
salt beef and pork would have formed a part of their supply ; and 
mutton would, of court*, have been wholly out of the question. 

“ We have received from Commander Forsyth and Mr. Sribw 
(who, according to their Lordships’ directions, arrived here this 
• morning) all the information they possess relating to our present 
inquiry. 

“ The box containing the several articles found at Cape Riley will 
be returned to your address by Railway this evening. 

“ I have’the honour to he, Sir, # 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“ William Edward Parry, 

“ Captain, It. N. " 

“ T<T the Secretary to the Admiralty &e.” 


“ Report on certain Substances pound es Cape Rilev, ij August 

LAST, AMI BROUGHT TO ENGLAND BY CAPTAIN FoRSYTH, Of THE 

Prince Albert, by John Richardson,*Medical Inspector or 

II am. a it Hospital. 

“ Royal Hospital, Ilaslar, 10th October,^fSoO. 

“Sir,.— In compliance with the instructions conveyed by the 
memorandum of the Secretary of the Admiralty, of the 7th inst., 
addressed to you, I proceed to report on the following articles, 
stated to have been picked up on Cape Riley, by Mr. Snow, of the 
Prince Albert. 

“ No. 1. A piece of hone four and a half inches long, being the 
head anti part of the shaft of the fourth rib of the left side of an ox. 
This has been chopped from the other end by the blow of an axe. 

“ No. Six inches and a half of the upper end of the seventh rib 
of the right side of an ox. The lower end of the rib has been sawed 
off, and the head broken oil'. A large part of the surface of this bone' 
is corroded, as if from the action of salt, litis is the rib of a larger 
animal than that to which No. 1. belonged, and the head has been 
broken off recently — thaf is, subsequently to the alterations of the 
rest of the surface by exposure, &c. 

^ “ No. ;i. Part of the seventh dorsal vertebra of an ox, being the 
pieci that articulates with the head of the rib. • 

“ No. -I. is tile lower articular process of the left shoulder-bone of 
a small hog. 

“ No. 5. is the upper end of the right thigh-bone of a sheep, pro¬ 
bably of the Orkney, or Highland tireed, and rather old. The hone 
is of a hard, compact texture, whiqji excited a suspicion in mjf mind 
of its being part of the thigh-bone of a small northern reindeer; but 
having no corresponding bone of that animal for comparison, this is 
a mere suspicion, and it corresponds closely with the hone of a small 
sheep, to which, therefore, I am inclined to refer it. It has been 
notched by the corner of a hatchet, or other sharp cutting instrument. 
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“ These five pieces of bone are all that hear on the present inquiry. 
They have lost little of their original weight; and indurated animal 
matter, showing large nucleated and commofl fat globules under the 
microscope, is contained in the cancellated structure of Nos. 1. and 2. 
There is a quantity of animal fat in the bottom of the shaft of No. 5. 
A few granular and simple fat cells, analogous to those existing in 
marrow, can still be perceived in this fat when examined with the 
microscope ; but probably, from exposure to cold, this marrow, which 
1 conclude it to be, has undergone ccrnsiderqjble deterioration. - 

“ All the five bone'; have been much worn or rounded by attrition ; 
most probably by rolling among gravel in a water-course, or on the 
beach within the wash of the sea. The sharp edges of the sawn and 
notched pieces are smoothed otf, and the sofier ends of the bones 
rubbed down. The head of rib No. 2. alone has lieen broken since 
the rest of the bone was exposed to friction. Taking the clim-.ite into 
consideration, and particularly the shortness of each season to which 
the bones can have been exposed to atmospherical influences, or to the 
action of water, they being, of course, covered with snow for ten 
months in each year, I should say that they cannot have been reduced 
to their present state in less than four or five years since the flesh was 
removed from them ; and that they are not much older than that 
time. A small dipterous insect had taken shelter in one of the cells 
of No 2., and died there. 

“ The other bones— viz.. No. A., a portion of the right shin-bone 
of a young walrus; No. 7., the lumbar vertebra of a reindeer ; No. H., 
the left shoulder-bone of a young seal ; No. <)., a portion of the rib of 
a walrus — are of very old date, have lo-t much of their animal 
matter, are more or less disintegrated, are partially clotli-'d with 
ancient lichens, and have been most probably exposed to the weather 
for a half or a whole century, or e\ en longer. They appear to have 
been imbedded in soil partially or wholly, or lying amongst moist 
crass, and not on clean gravel, where I conclude, from their con¬ 
dition, the other* were found. 

'' None of the bones bear the mark of a tooth, as they would 
unquestionably have clone had the place been visited by Esquimaux 
with dogs since they were deposited there. 

“ The other articles picked up at the same place, and sent to he 
reported on, are — 

“ No. 10. A piece of li-inch rope, now measuring 44 inches in 
length, and having an eye spliced at one end, hut which is said to 
have been when found a foot longer, with an eye at both ends. It is 
bleached on the surface, but is fresh within, so that in some places 
therecemains enough of tar to soil the finger. This rope has been 
fully reported upon trom Chatham, and the date of its manufacture 
fixed as subsequent to 1841. 

“No. II. A piece pf old canvass, with Queen’s mark, seemingly 
part of a boat’s swab, -he length corresponding, and the nail-hole to 
which it has been fastened to the handle remaining. 

“ No. 12. A chip of drift-timber, the surface of a knot, which has 
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been exposed for very many years to the action of the atmosphere, so 
as to break down greatly the connexions of its woody fibrtjs Subse¬ 
quent to this exposure, and recently, it has been cut from the piece of 
drift-timber to which it belonged by an axe, or other sharp cutting fn- 
strument — not a stone hatchet. It has all the external character of 
.wood grown in an Arctic climate. On being examined under the mi¬ 
croscope, its structure was found to differ essentially from that of a coni¬ 
ferous tree, or of any other tree that grows on the banks of the Ame¬ 
rican rjvers flowing into the Ai^tic Sea—from pines and firs in the 
absence of glandular diseif, and from the others iij the size and form of 
the ducts anil their markings. It corresponds most closely with the 
wood of the ash ; and from the amount of intra-cellular deposit iti the 
specimen, it is inferred to have belonged to a tree of considerable age. 
It has tnost probably drifted from the Asiatic coast, and its being 
found at Cape Uilev bears on the currents and passages of the Arctic 
Sea. The mark of the axe which it bears indicates the visit of 
Europeans to the spot where it w<!s found, as it does not appear to 
have been long exposed since the cut was made—that is,*not very 
many years. 

“ As the recent bones have all been rolled and worn down, there is 
a possibility of their having been cast ashore by the ic<k * Iltv.1 they 
been left at the time of Captain lleeehey’s visit to the same place, on 
the ‘Jl’ikI of August. 1819, I do not think that the oily matter in their 
cavities would have been found so fresh. But we have no certain ob¬ 
servations on the effects of so rigorous a climate in preserving animal 
matter ; and it is to be observed, that while the interval between the 
thawing and freezing of the bones again does not exceed six weeks in 
each year, thirty-one years’ exposu^: would he equivalent to only two 
or three years in the temperate climate of. England. 

'• The beef-bones, almost withopt doubt, belong to the ordinary 
pieces of salt-beef supplied to the navy, as their length, and the way 
in which they have been chopped ami sawed, correspond closely with 
bones from a beef-cask which I examined at Claren*.“-yard. No. 4. 
I .am inclined, with as little doubt, to consider as the remains oC a 
piece of pork. No. 5. may.bo the relic of art officer's dinner on mut¬ 
ton. The whole evidence to be derived from their condition points 
to their deposit subsequent to Captain Beechey’s visit, and prior to 
& : r James Ross’s wintering at Cape Leopold, and therefore indicates 
that they were left by parties from Sir John Frank lift’s ships in the 
first, year of his voyage, when the ships probably were detained, 
waiting for an opening in the ice, and officers had landed from 
them to make observations. . 

“ Since the above report was drawn up, I have bad the advantage of 
an interview with Captain F'orsyth.and Mr. Snow, in the presence of 
Sir Edward Barry, and have not found it necessary to modify the 
conclusions 1 had previously come to. 

•* From Mr. Snow I learnt that the crescentic spit or low point 
which runs out from the bluff headland of Cape Riley has a convex 
surface, rising in the middle and towards the fort of the cliff, twelve 
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or fourteen feet above the water. The cliff formed in that part of the 
earth, mix eh with fragments of the adjacent and underlying limestone, 
is jwcended by successive terraces, and on the' first, six feet above the 
spit, or twenty feet above the water, the piece of rope was found. It 
had escaped the notice of Captain Ommanney, who on the preceding 
day collected and carried away the evidences that he found of the 
visit of Sir John Franklin’s people, for such is the tenor of the note 
which he left. 

“ The bones were picked up by the seapien of Mr. Snow’. boat, 
around certain rings.of stones on the spit, while that gentleman was 
busy transcribing Captain Ommanney’s note of the 24th, with Lieu¬ 
tenant De Haven's of the 25th, and adding to the originals a notice of 
his own visit. Captain Forsyth, on interrogating the seamen, learnt 
that they left behind many birds' bones, and brought away only the 
beef bones and such as lookedlnost like the relics of ships’ provisions. 

“ The tide rises there from three to four feet, and Captain Beeehoy 
found the rocks worn smoot-h and hollowed out by the action of the 
waves and ice to the height of thirteen feet. The influences of these 
agents, with the effects"of the strong rills emanating from melting 
snow, and pouring down the sides of the cliff, will account fully for 
the bodes having been so rolled since they were left. 

“ The*rings of stones, five in number, vary, Mr. Snow says, from 
twelve feet in diameter to twice as much.* They did not strike bis eye 
on landing, but his attention was called to them by the men, who also 
observed two or three stones placed so as to rest a kettle on. Captain 
Beechcy says that had circular stones been on the spit when he landed, 
he would have noticed them. Their subsequent formation points to 
the visit of Sir John Franklin’s pirty. On the other hand, if that 
party made fires either of coal or wood, the remains of the fires, if 
sought for, would certainly be found. The Esquimaux use oil 
lamps, which produce much smoke, for cooking, and place stones for 
the support of their stone kettles so that unless the encampments had 
been examined tilth reference to these points, and to the indications 
given by the surface of tlw stones as to whether they bad been turned 
within a few years, no very certain deductions can be made, especially 
as the rings were not so conspicuous as to strike the eye at once. But 
there is nothing to invalidate the opinion formed on other grounds of 
the spot affording traces of the discovery ships. ' 

“ In the examination of the wood and animal matters, I have 
availed myself of the experience of my assistant. Dr. Clark, in the-use 
of the microscope, and beg to inclose a note of some of his observa¬ 
tions. i 

<* “ 1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“ Jons Hichahi>son. 

“Captain Superintendent Sir W. E. Parry, II. N.” 


See note, page 318. 
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“ Observations bt Colonel Sabine. 

“ Perhaps it may throw some light on the fact of there being <fve 
tents that the niagnetical instruments supplied to Sir John Franklin’s 
.expedition would require more tents than any previous or any sub¬ 
sequent expedition. 

“ There were three magnetical instruments, each of which would 
require*a separate tent, ajid the?* three tents would only be entered 
at stated periods for observation. • 

“ Besides these three, there would be required a fourth tent for 
miscellaneous observations, and a fifth for the protection of the ob¬ 
servers. 

“ I was, therefore,* always prepared So expect that whenever the 
traces of a winter station of the ErebuS and Terror should be found 
there would be some appearance discovered of five tents in the loca¬ 
lity where the instruments of the 1‘rcbus ghould be placed, and five 
for the Terror. * 

“ I think it probable that the two ships wauld establish their ob¬ 
servatories at some little distance apart from each other^ because it 
would contribute to convey a character of independenc* to ea«h. I 
think it far more probable that the traces which have been discovered 
are those of a winter station, than of a station occupied for a few 
days during the season of navigation, from the quantity of the re¬ 
mains of provisions which 1 understand to have been found, and 
which are much more than are likely to have been consumed by an 
observing party during the very short time that the instruments 
would l^ive been put up at a temporary station. It is quite possible, 
however, to suppose that the ships may have been stopped during the 
season of navigation, and without<tiny immediate prospect of getting 
on, about the time of the monthly term days*, and the tents may 
have been established and the instruments landed for observation on 
the term day — that is to say, they may have all lA>en in order for 
commencing about twelve hours before, »nd the observations cc*i- 
tinued for twenty-four hour;;. But at the cfose of the term day they 
would without doubt have been embarked with all convenient de¬ 
spatch.” 


* “ A term day is one day in the month on which it was pre-ar¬ 
ranged that simultaneous magnetic observations should be made iu 
all parts of the world; these days were known to Sir John Franklin, 
and they were the only days on which during the season of ntviga- 
tign those magnetic instruments requiring the tents above alluded to 
would be employed.’’ 
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METEOROLOGICAL 

KEPT ON BOARD TIIE PRINCE ALBERT DURING 


Date. 

June. 


Latitude. 


D. R. 


Obs. 


Longitude. 


D. It. 


Chron. 


Prevailing Winds. 


O t n O I n \ O 

W. 5 Aberdeen - 
Th. 6 Buchaness - - 

Fr. 7 Duncapsby Head 
Sat. 8 I.ong Hope - 
Sun. 9 Pentland Firth - 


M. 

10 ■ 


- .59 

01 

34 



4 

10 

00 

Tu. 

11 59 

33 00 59 

47 

00 

' 7 

36 

00 7 

05 

30 

W. 

12 60 

Of 00 60 

12 

00 

9 

16 

00 9 

06 

00 

Th. 

13 59 

42 

00 59 

19 

00 13 

14 

00 13 

42 

00 

Fr. 

1459 

22 

00 59 

00 

00 18 

53 

00 18 

25 

00 

.Sat 

1559 

00 

00 58 

49 

00 20 

43 

00 20 

53 

00 

ISun. 16 58 

54 

00 58 

48 

00 24 

00 

00 23 

44 

00 

M. 

17 59 

05 

00 59 

06 

00 

27 

50 

00 27 

16 

00 

Tu. 

18 59 

44 

00 59 

44 

0029 

21 

00 25 

49 

00 

W. 

I9 60 

20 

00 60 

23 

00 30 

38 

00 30 

34 

00 

Th. 

20 60 

48 

00 60 

50 

00 30 

39 

oo.'ur 20 

00 

Fr. 

21 60 

14 

00 60 

07 

00 32 

32 

00 31 

58 

00 

Sat. 

22 59 

48 

00 59 


00 35 

55 

00 35 

40 

oo; 

Sun. 23 58 

40 

00 58 

h 

00 35 

26 

00 - 



M. 

24 57 

56 

00 - 



34. 

64 

00 3 

54 

00 

Tu. 

25 58 

40 

00 58 

42 

00 34 

36 

00 34 

31 

09 

W. 

26 59 

34 

00 - 



36 

29 

00 36 

14 

00 

Th. 

27,59 

34 

00 59 

51 

00 36 

24 

00 36 

04 

00 

Fr. 

28 59 

25 

00' - 



38 

37 

00 - 



Sat. 

29 58 

51 

00 - 



41 

07 

00 - 



Sun.30|58 

23 

00 58 

25 

00 42 

19 

00 40 

57 

00 

July. 1 


| 





1 


i 

M. 

1 58 

36 

oo' - 

- 


42 

08 

00 42 

20 

00 

Tu. 

2.58 *4 

00 58 37 

00 45 

49 

00 45 

13 

oo : 

W. 

3:59 

03 

00 - 

- 47 

29 

00 47 

18 

00 

Th. 

4j59 

18 

00 - 


■ 48 

20 

00 48 

15 

00 

Fr. 

560 

35 

00 60 

24 00.50 

31 

00 50 

2* 00 

Sat. 

661 

19 

00 61 

02 

00*51 

43 

00 52 

13 

00 


Southerly 
S. S. Easterly 
S. E.; N. E. to Westerly 
W.N.W.; hard gale 
W. ; S.W.; moderate 
Sth. Westerly; moderate 
Westerly ; strong 
Sth. Ws'tly ; Nthly ; light 
N.N.K.; s rorig 
E.N.E.; East.; N.E.; moderate 
East ; S.E.: N.E.; light 
E.N.E. ; S.E. ; South ; light 
Wstly.; strong and squally 
S.W.; West; hard gale 
West; very heavy gale 
West; S.E. ; East; light 
N.E.; calm; South ; light 
West ; N. W. ; strong 
W.N.W. ; very strong , 
W.N.W*; heavy gale; hove to 
W.N.W. ; moderate 
Westerly; heavy gale 
N.W.; N. ; light; calm 
S.W.; N.W. ; light < 

S. Estly ; North ; moderate 
N.E.; N.W.; strong 

Westerly ; moderate 

E.N.E.; N. ; N.E.; fresh 

Westerly; light 

S.S.E.; light 

Easterly; moderate 

S.; W.; N.W.; light ; strong 


* Tuesday, 2nd July. Passed the first iceberg at 2 a.m. 
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A VOYAGE IN THE ARCTIC SEAS, 1850. 


I 


Prevailing Weather. 

Thermometer at 8 P4f. 

Barometer. 

. 

Cabin. 

Deck. 

Water. 

8 A.M. 

8 P.M. 

Aneroid 

Noon. 

Light airs aild mild 

O 

- 

•° 

0 

_ . 

_ 


Light winds, clear and mild 

- • 

- 

“ 



- - 

Light wind, thick, and rain 

' 

_ • 


- - 

• - - 

- - 

Gloomy, with rain 

_ 


- 

- - 


- - 

Thick ; hazy ; rain 

- 

- 

. 


- * 

- - 

Hazy, and small rain 

59 

57 

53 

29 9* 

29-76 

29-90 

Rain ; clear and fine 

60 

- 

- 

29 *5 

J9*'59 

29-58 

Hazy, and small rain 

63 

61 

51 

29-23 

29-19 

29-23 

Cloudy j fiue -, rain 

57 

55 

47 

29-55 

29-70 

29-63 , 

Clear and fine 

54 

54 

47 

29-79 

29-90 

29-90 j 

I>o. do. 

58 

54 

51 

29-78 

29-85 

29-84 

i Clear and fine ; then rain 

59 

54 

51 

29-96 

29-89 

30-04 : 

Thick, with heavy rain 

56 

54 

50 

29 -78 

29-62 

29-60 

! Cloudy, rain,«snow, sleet 

55 * 

51 

47 

29-70 

29 -59 

29-70 

Snow storms [hove to 

50 

47 

45 

29-60 

29-70 

29-70 ; 

Showery ; then clear 

59 * 

51 

47 

29 69 

29 -60 

29-60 

Clear; then cloudy 

55 

50 

49 

29-65 

29-40 

29-63 

, Cloudy and ruin 

50 

49 

47 

39 -49 

29-78 

29-70 

Gloomy, and showers of sleet 

50 

4G 

47 

29 80 

29-90 129-85 j 

Gloomy, and showers of rain 

50 

47 * 

. 46 

29-74 

30-05 

29-92 j 

l Clear: then cloudy ’ 

52 

46 

46 

30-15 

30-15 

30-20 1 

; Cloudy [hove to 

50 

45 

45 

29 95 

29-98 

30-00 j 

i CJear weather 

54 

53 

48 

29-96 

30-10 

30-10 ' 

i Foggy# with calms 

53 

46 

45 

29-94 

29-77 

30-03 4 

| Thick fog aud rain 

50 

45 

45 

;29-40 

29-27 

29-70 ( 

Cloudy s then clear 

| 

48 

46 

46 

29 77 

29-87 

29-93 ; 

| Cloudy ; rain 

53 

* 47 

46 

29-76 

29-66 

* i 

29-80 | 

Hazy ; heavy rain; clear 

52 

45 

44 

29-66 

29-84 

29-92 1 

Hazy; sain 

52 ' 

44 

43 

29-77 

29-77 

29-82 j 

Cloudy 

51 

47 

44 

29 62 

29-66 

29-70 j 

Showery 

49 

41 

« 

29-66 

29-60 

29 -70 

Clear 

I 

52 

) D 

43 

43 

29-70 

29-66 

29-72 j 




lUl*. 

***■ »• 


UM 


i/mfiiud*. 


I 


D.n. 


Oh*. 


I). B. 


Citron. 


'Sun. 7 63 12 00 - - ;53 05 <*" - ■ 

IM. 8 64 42 00 64 36 00.53 IS 00 53 30 

jTu. 9 65 17 00 65 13 00 52 23 oO -* 

|W. 10 65 45 00 65 41 00,53 37 00 r>3 •'>*' 

iTh. 1169 14 oo: - - i.55 17 00 


If, 


13 33 00 


70 11 00,53 55 oo - 
55 29 4)0 - 


;Fr. 12 69 49 00, 

iSat. 13 69 24 00,1 

Sun. 14 70 47 00 - - r . 

| XL 15 - - 71 34 OO Oft’BlaVk Hook 

iTu. 16 - - '71 59 Oo Off Dark Head 

jW. 17 Sanderson’s Hope j - - 

Tk. 19 Berrv°Island I * * * 

Fr. 19 73 44 00 - - 57 30 00 - . 

'Sat. 20 74 30 oy 74 32 00 , - - - 

Sun. 21 Fas; to a floe of ice - - 

jM. 22 Working among ice 


|Tu. 23 
W. 24 
Th. 25 
*|Fr. 26 1 
;Sat. 27 
i Sun. 29 
XL 29 
iTu. 30 
W. 31 


l 


74 57 00; 

75 H oo; 
75 11 00] 
75 12 00] 
75 13 00 

75 16 OOj 
75 19 OOj 
75 20 OOj 


59 9 
59 33 


60 12 00 


60 30 
60 32 


Aug. 

Tli. 1 Beset in the ice 


Fr. 


9! 


$ 

•u 


Sat. 3 
{Sun. 4‘ 

L s| 

Tu. G] 

W. 7 

|Tk. 8] 

! Fr. 9^ 
ISat 10 ' 
'San. 111 
;M. 12; 
ffu. 13 Off 
•W. 14] 
itTh. 15 


75 17 39] •* 


Prevailing Wind*. 


S.W.; fresh 
S.S.W.; N.N.E.; light 
N. Ksth.; strong. 

K\V.; strong 
S.W.; fresh ; gale 
W.S.W. ; hard gale [hore to. 
S.W. ; W* ; N. ; light 
S.W. ; light * 

South ; West ; ligjit 
N. ; N.E. ; K. ; light, 1*C. 

N.K. ; moderate 

Fast; S.W.; light 

S.W. ; light 

S.K. ; light 

S.F. ; S. , N.K. ; do. 

Northerly ; do. 

N.K.; do. 

N.K.; N.W.; do. 

Nthly ; light and calm 
N. Estly ; do. do. 

Calm ; Nthly ; light 
N.K. ; S.W.; light ; strong 
S.W.; strong 

S.W. ; E.; N.; moderate light 
N. j N.W. ; light 

Calm 


60 29 30 Do. 

i 


- 75 19 19 

- 75 19 00 

- ,75 31 00 

- 75 37 00 l 

- 75 37 00] 

- ]75 37 on! 

- 75 46 00 

* ' - - ! 

- 75 50 00 

Cape York « 


60 21 
60 20 

59 16 

60 57 


00 

Oo 

On 

oo' 

oo 1 


76 14 00 


Southerly ; light 
Calm 
Do. 

N.K.; S.K.; light 
S.K.; light; calm 
Do. do. 

South and S. K. ; do. 

S.S.W. ; light 
S.W. ; S.K.; do. 

Southerly ; Estly.; do. 

('aim and light airs 
Nthly i S. Estly ; light 
0 49 3uj N.E. j calm ; West; calm, &c. 


62 53 15; 
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Thermometer at 8 r it. i 

• Barometer. 

Prevailing Weather. 





Cabin. 

Deck. 

1 

Water, j 

fU.M j Sp.m. 

* 

o 

a 

o 


Hazy, and shower* of rain 

48 

40 

40 

29-76 29-80 : 29-9( 

Fine elear weather 

52 

41 

40 

29-70 29-60 29 Gf 

Cloudy an<> foggy i 

41 

37 

36 i 29-56'29-66 29-Gi 

Thick , hazy ; fog j 

45 

39 

39 | 

29-62,29-56 j 29-64 

! Uain -, snow ; sleet 1 

44 

39 

38 1 

29 -20 28 -60 j 29-04 

Thick ; heavy snow^ j 

39 

35 

35 , 

28-80 29-46 ! 29-34 

Hazy ; then clear 

48 

40 

36 j 

29 -57 29 -62 i 29 -60 

Thick and foggy 

50 

•38 

37 i 

29-57 29-77 j 29-70 

! Clear and fine 

52 

•40 

36 ! 

29-77 ■ 29 85 29-92 

; Do. i 

50 

39 

30 | 

29-83 29-59 ; 29-76 

i 1 

• 

-• 

1 

“ i 

29-50 - - ; 29-53 

j Thick, with heavy rain ; 

48 

38 

34 ■ 

29-72* 29-88 ( 29-83 

1 Fog ; hazy 

46 

37 < 

35 i 

29 98 30-05 j 30-10 

1 Fog ; clear i 

48 

36 

32 | 

30-10 ; 30-18 1 30-15 

| Thick, with rair. 


- 

- i 

3<»-08 , - i 30-09 

1 Thick fog 
! ( dear 

44 

31 

31 j 

29-88 *29-87 1 29-90 

4.-, ; 

35 

32 | 

29 84 29-89 29 90 

i Do. 

! 49 

30 

! 31 

29-80 29-70 29-73 

Do. and fine 

I 59 

32 

; 3i 

29-85 29-96 29-96 

Do. do. 

1 54 

33 

! 31 

! 29-97 29-86 ; 29-94 

Do. do. 

55 

33 

i 31 j 

29-78 29 65 ; 29-77 

Do. ; threatening 

49a 

34 

i 31 ; 

29-42 29-14 29-25 

j Hazy and dull 

48 | 

35 

30 ! 

■29 25 29-40.29-35 

Thick and foggy 

44 

34 

31 j 

29-54 29-60 29-62 

Clear and fine 

48 j 

34 

31 

29-60 ; 29-60 j 29-60 

j 1 

1'i'gpy 

4S ! 

| 

34 

PH 

L 29 J 

31 

'29-70 ' 29-85 , 29-80 

• 

29-83 ' 29 -70 | 29-78 

Clear 

46 ! 

3! 

Do. and fog 

48 

33 

31 

29 80 29 84 ' 29 85 

| !>"• and fine 

Do. #o. 

45 

33 

31 

29 84 29-80 i 29-90 

45 

27 

30 

£9-80 29 80 , 29-92 

Do. do. 

45 

33 

31 

29-80 29-82 29-8? 

1 >o. do. 

49 

28 

31 

29 86 . 29-84 \ 29-86 

Do. do. 

47 

32 

31 

29 90 ' 29-87 I 21W90 

Do. do. 

47 * 

31 

35 

29-77 j 29 77 ! 29 80 

Thick fog 

1 47 

34 

35 

•29 82 1 2?-95 j 29-90 

Do. d*. 

45* 

33 

32 

29 96 ! 29-96 30-00 

l’oggy ; clear 

Clear and fine 

47 

31 

34 

29-87 30 00 ; 29-96 

45 

32 

•34 

30-09 ; 30-10 ' 30-17 

Do. do. 

44 

33 

^3 

! 29-95 ! 29-90 ! 30-15 

Do. do. 

44 

31 

34 

! 30 00 30 10 30 ^ 


d»j> 2 
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Date. 

August 


Fr. 16 
Sat. 17 
Sun. 16 
M. 19 
Tu. 20 

W. 21 i<>ff Port .Leopold - | - N. Estly : and calm 

Th. 22, Off Fury Beach - - i - - Calm, light airs 

'Fr. 26 - - j"3 63 00 - -'I * * 1 Southerly; light 

jSat. 24 j - - ,74 32 00 - ,C. Hard I N. Wesdy ; moderate 

Sun.25: - - 174 47 00 - - C. Spen- Do. do, 

1 ! I cer 

31. 26 73 50 *00 - - 68 00 00 Near C. 1 Northerly; light airs 

! j j i York | 

Tu. 27 74 02 OQj - - 86 34 00 - - Easterly; very strong 

W. 29! - ’ - 74 01 00 - - C. Crau- Northerly; moderate 

| 1 i I i furd 

Th. 2 !>joff Cape Liverpool - - '• - - \ N. Westly ; fresh, light 

Fr. 30jOff Possession Bay - - ;76 43 15 Light airs and calms 

Sat. 3 LC. Walter Bathurst - - - i Southerly; light; moderate 

Sept. I ! 1 

jSun. 1[C. Graham Moore - - - S. Lastly; light airs 


M. 2; W 

irking out 

of 


! 


- 

S. Eastly ; moderate 

1 Pond 

’s Bay- 




i 




Tu. 3 72 

35 

00 - 


- 74 

45 

00 


- 

I)o. do. 

W, 4 72 

20 

00 * 


- 73 

57 

00 


- 

Do. do. 

Th. 5 71 

36 

00 - 


72 

49 

oo' 


- 

Do. do. 

Fr. 672 

26 

00, - 

% 

- 68 

20 

00 


- 

Do. do. 

Sat. 7 11 

59 

00 - 


- 67 

,<V 

00 


- 

Easterly; N.E.; moderate; fresh 

Sun. 8 6!) 

39 

00 70 

11 

00 63 39 

00 


- 

N. Estly ; fresh j 

31. 9,67 

42 

00 - 


- 55 

42 

00 


_ 1 

N. E.: strong ! 

Tu. 10 64 

16 

00 64 

40 

00 54 

7 

00 53 

40 

00 

N.E. by E.; fresh [ 

W. 11 61 

57 

00 61 

58 

00 52 

40 

00 - 


- 

N.N.W. ; N.E. ; modor. !e i 

Th. 12 59 

38 

00 59 

36 

00 49 

43 

00 49 

25 

00 

N.E. ; fresh ! 

Fr. 13 58 

40 

00 58 

31 

00 47 

01 

00 47 

14 

00 

N.E. ; S E.; S.; light; fresh j 

Sat, 14 57 

24 

00 - 


- 46 

26 

00 - 


- 

S.E. by E. ; strong j 

Sun. 15.57 

28 

00; . 


- 46 

16 

oo - 


- 

South Estly ; light 1 

M. 16 57 

t3 

00 - 

, 

- :46 

03 

00 - 


- 

Estly ; N.E. ; light; fresh 'i 

Tu. 17 57 

52 

00 57 

18 

00 41 

37 

00 

17 

00 

N.N.E. ; fresh j 

W. 18 58 

10 

00 58 

00 

00 36 

16 

00 36 

40 

00 

W. j N.W. ; moderate ; strong! 

Th. 19 58 

00 

00.57 

54 

00,31 

16 

00 31 

26 

00 

N. ; N.N.E. ; fresh j 

Fr. 20 58 

03 

00 - 


- 26 

46 

00 26 

43 

00 

North j fresh ! 

S$t, 21 58 

03 

0058 

06 

00 21 

42 

00 21 

49 

00 N.; N.W.; N.E.; fresh | 



Longitude. 


I I 

D. R. | ObB. D. R. Chron. 


Prevailing Wind!. 


- 75 32 00 - * 74 25 00 Calm ; Estly ; S.E.; light 

74 23 00' - - 176 10 00 - - j S.E. ; S.S.W.; W.S.W. ; light 

[73 39 00 - - [79 49 00 - i$.E.;do. 

Off Cape Hay -} - * - : Calm; Estly ; blowing hard 

174 08 00, - - :84 22 00 - - I Estly t heavy gale 
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Thermometer at 8 p.m. 


• Barometer. 


Prevailing Weather. 



Cabin. 

Deck. 

Water. 

8 A.M. 

8 P.M. 

Aneroid 
N oon 

• 

Clear and fine 

o 

44 

o 

32 

o 

35 

80-10 

30 08 

30-20 

Do. ; foggy 

44 

32 

35 

30-05 

30-05 

30-17 

Thick fog ;«off C. Liverpool 

45 

33 

34 

30-00 

30 00 

30-11 

< 'lear; then thick 

45 

34 

»2 

30-00 

29-87 

29-98 

Thick, with sleet 

43 

32 

30 

29 -60 

29-60 

29-70 

Hazy ; and clear 

40 

32 

31 

29-60 

29-60 

29-72 

Fogey, andjhiek 

- 

. 

"* 

29-75 | 

. . 

29-93 

Thick ; foggy 

- 

*- 


29-95 

- - 

. - 

Clear and fine 

40 

*33 

33 

29-98 

29-97 

30-02 

Do., with snow showers 

41 

■ 

31 

33 

29-92 

29-90 

30 01 

Fogs ; snowing hard 

43 

• 

35 

33 

29-88 * 

29-82 

29-90 

Thick, with sleet and snow 

43 

34 

33 

i 

29 *4 

to 

o 

-r 

29-75 

Thick ; clear 

43 

37 

37 

■*>•65 

20-49 

29-61 

Hazy ; clear 

44 

35 

34 

29 -54 

29-72 

29-70 

Clear and fine 

.50 

35 

34 

29-77 

29-77 

29-80 

Clear ; thick ; foggy 

48 

35 

34 

29-86 

29-86 

29-92 

Very foggy and thick 

45 

34 

35 

29-84 

29-SO 

29-88 

Foggy ; mone clear 

40* 

35 

34 

29 83 : 

29-87 

29-90 

Do. do. 

4? 

35 

37 

i 

29-97 

3007 

30-10 

Moderately clear 

50 

36 

37 

30-07 

30 13 

30-20 

Thick and foggy 

4(1 

36 

36 30-21 

30-21 

30-25 

Ifc>. do., and gloomy 

45 

34 

34 30-21 

30-30 

30 28 

Do., and gloomy 

44 

33. # 

33 

30 22 

30-2(1 

30-30 

Do. do. 

50 

34 

36 

30-10 I 

3008 

30-10 

Cloudy and clear 

44 

37 

37 

29 98 

29-90 

30 05 

J’lcar and tint! 

47 

37 

37 

29-77 

29-80 

29-85 

Clea* ; cloudy 

50 

41 

41 

J29-86 

29-90 

29 95 

Do. do. 

55 

46 

45 

29 -98 

29 -90 

30-Oft 

Rain, and cloudy 

5(5 

47 

47 

29 -73 

29-59 

29-75 

Cloudy and rain 

56 

47 

47 

29-60 

29-59 

2<J-60 

Thick and rain 

58 • 

50 

46 

29-63 

29-67 

29-70 

Foggy ; cloudy 

54 

46 

45 

.29-70 

29-74 

29 '82 

Cloud*'; rain ; clear 

62* 

46 

47 

29-79 

29-85 

29-90 

Clear, cloudy, lightning, rain 

60 

46 

48 

29 -60 

29-48 

29-56 

Cloudy, with squalls ; rain 

62 

48 

.48 

29-59 

29-70 

29-70 

Cloudy, and with showers 

63 

51 

•51 

29-70 

29 -65 

29-75 

Cloudy ; dear 

66 

1) 3 

51 

50 

29-73 

29-75 

29-§0 
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Date. 

Sent. 


j Latiftjcle. 

Longitude. 

i 

j n. R. | Obs. 

r>. r. 

Chron. ! 

.1 

, O / // 1 0 t // 

0 / it 

o , „ 


I 1 rerailing Winds. 


Sun. 22 58 16 00 58 12 00 17 54 00 18 04 00 N. Estly ; light 


M. 23 58 26 00 58 30 00 16 28 00 16 26 00 Calm; South ; moderate 
Tu. 24 59 13 00 59 18 00 12 44 00 12 $5 00 S. by E. ; moderate 

W. 25 60 19 00 60 32 00 9 51 00 9 30 00 S.S.E. ; do.; strong 

'I'h. 26 59 54 00' - - 9 46 00 - - ! S.S. E.; strong 

Fr. 27 59 29 00 59 11 00 10 6 00 10 15 00 S.E. ; heavy gale 

Sat. 28 59 06 00 59 10 00 6 47 00' 7 14 00 S.S.E.; West; strong 

■ Sun.29.Between Duncansby Head & Ross Head, Westerly ; strong; fresh 
: M. 30 At the entrance of the Moray Firth Calm; and Estly f strong 
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Prevailing Weather. 

Thermometer a 

Cabin. Deck. 

t 8 p.m. j Baromete 

! " . •“ 

Water. ; 8 a.m. 8 p.m. 

j 

p . 

Aneroid] 

Noon. 


Clear and fine 

0 

66 

i o 

52 

° i 

51 ) 29-80 29-94 

29-95 


Clear and fine 

66 

51 

50 129-89 29-85 

29-90 


Cloudy arid fine 

•66 

51 

50 j 29-72 29-64 

29-70 * 


Clear; cloudy; squalls 

66 

49 

49 | 29-53 29-43 

29-50 


Heavy gales and cloudy 

59 

53 

52 ! 29-33 1 29 29 

29-34 


Hove to ; heavy rtyn 

64 

55 

55 1 29-36 23-99! 

29-30 


Rain and «lear; bare poles 
Cloudy; fine, clear * 

69 

57 

56 1 29-15 29-22 j 

29-05 


70 

• 57 

54 ! 29-42 29-32 ! 

29-35 


Cloudy ; Hfeavy rain 

58 

• 

* 56 

53 | 29-30 29-29 ; 

29-35 


D D 4 
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SCIENTIFIC AND GENERAL REMARKS. 


The curious observer may, if he chooses, find much pleasant 
employment in examining the state of the winds and weather, 
as experienced by the “ Prince Albert" on her voyage, and noted 
in the foregoing meteorological journal. The scientific inquirer, 
also, may, possibly, meet with somewhat to interest him. It 
will be seen by an analysis that, in each month, we liau the 
winds as follows : — 


1 

June. 

July. 

August. 'September. 

Total. ' 


Dttl/S. 

Days, 

Days. 

Dm/s. 

Days. j 

.Southerly 

n 

14 

4 

\\ 

si ! 

iSouth Easterly 

aJ 

2} 


12} 

•>o 3 ; 

1 

;Easterlv - 

if 

2* 

si 

2 


North Easterly - 

4 

C 

i3 

o 

11-' 1 

Northerly 

H 

4h r 

2.i 

4} 

!3 

North Westerly 

24 

\l 

3 

3-j 

h4 

Westerly - -i 

94 

3 • 

4 

•1 

id 

South Westerly - 

si 

9 


2 

is 

Calms 

* 

* 

4 

l 

* 

10 


! 


AVe here see that south-easterly trinils predominated, and, 
principally in the month c.i September, ■.•lien we were between 
the parallels of 711° and 57° latitude. They were, generally, 
moderate and light; not blowing two days throughout the 
whole time sufficiently strong to make it noticeable as such. 
With them almost always came, after our leaving the vicinity of 
England, unsettled, thick weather, fogs, and rain ; the fogs, 
especially, when we had got into the higher latitudes. 

The westerly winds were next most prevalent; predominating 
greatly In the month of June, and rarely blowing otherwise than 
very strong. With them we always experienced heavy weather,' 
rain, and when near the Greenland coast, snow-storms. It was 
on our passage out that we encountered these gales, and, con¬ 
sequently, had them always heavy against us. 

The next most prevalent winds were from the S. IF., though 
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belonging almost entirely to the month of July. They were, 
therefore, fair for us, when we eould make use of* them; our 
passage at that period being principally towards, and among the 
ice. Thick weather, and rain, with moderately strong brertses 
always attended them ; but it was somewhat remarkable that, 
in August and September, the latter especially (it being the 
equinoctial month), we had only 2£ days wind from that quarter, 
and not even one full day out of that little time belonging to 
September! , 

Northerly, N. Easterly, and N. Westerly winds existed nearly 
an equal number of days, each, throughout the four months, 
the former being most frequent. With one or two exceptions, 
they \»ere general^ light and moderate; alternately fine and 
cloudy weather accompanied tlienj. The exceptions were in 
the lower latitude of our passage across the Northern Ocean. 

Southerly and Easterly winds we had not so much of. They 
blew occasionally light and fresh;*with variable weather; 
sometimes very fine, and at other times,.unsettled. 

We had only a day and a half calm anywhere, except when 
among ice, especially in Melville Ray; where, riinr!hglic*ut the 
month of August, we were eight and a half days without any 
wind. It did not always bring fine weather; nor was it a sign 
of the contrary. The nights when calm and fine were remark¬ 
ably so; the days being also pleasant, but not so peculiarly 
beautiful. In calms, attended by fogs, we found the ice gene¬ 
rally more inclined to open and become slack. 

In ti?e ice, the winds were alfliost always light, in comparison 
to any we experienced elsewhere. During the passage out, 
when we had got half way across the ocean, they were strong 
and fold. In Lancaster Sound, Prince Regent’s Inlet, Harrow’s 
Straits, &e. I noticed they generally blew right up or right 
down whatever large opening we werg in ; and rarely failing, 
after a breeze 011 c way, lb blow quite a? strong soon afterwards, 
in the opposite direction. Wo were hove to during our voyage 
from badness of weather about seventy hours. 

0 In the month of Jim; we had, of fair winds, 9 days; foul 
winds, 1(> days: strong breezes, 10 days: moderate breezes , 
5 days : light breezes, 10 days : fogs, 2 days : snow, 2 days : 
sleet, 1 day : ruin, 9 days: clear weather, 6 days : thick hazy 
weather, 5 days. * 

In the month of July we had, affair winds, 14 day?: foul 
itiuds, 17 days: strong breezes, 7 days: moderate, 4 days: 
light, 19 days: fog, 7 days: snow, 2 days: sleet, 1 day: 
rain, 8 days : clear weather, 14 days: tlf^ck hazy weather, 9 
days. 
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In the month of August we had, of fair winds, 14 days: 
foul winds, '8 days: strong breezes, 2 days: moderate , 5 days: 
light, 15 days : calms 9 days: fog, 11 'days : show, 2 days: 
sleft, none: rain, 10 days: clear weather, 18 days: thick hazy 
weather, 7 days. 

In the month of September we had, of fair winds, 14,} days : 
find winds, 15} days: strong breezes, 12* days: moderate, 8 
days : light, 9.} days: fog, 6 days : snow, none : sleet, none : 
rain, ] 0 days: clear weather, 11'} day* 1 : thick hazy weather, 
5 days. 

Summary of the four months : — fair winds, 53} days, or 
7 J- weeks : foul winds, 46j} days, or 8 weeks. 

Thus, it.- is seen, the winds were as often favourable us they 
were adverse. But, as a drawback to any advantage we might 
reap therefrom, a great part of the time they were fair was 
during August, when wq were in the ice, and could not avail 
ourselves of them. 

Strong breezes, 31’ days: moderate, 22 days: light, 53} 
days. The lightest breezes were experienced when we were 
in or about tlk: iee: the strongest off Cape Farewell, Disco, and 
in Lancaster Soutul. 

Fog, 26 days, principally about the iee. It was often so very 
dense that not a ship's length could be seen ahead. Frequently 
it would hang upon the horizon for hours, while the sun was 
shining brightly above it, and full upon us. 

Stiow, 6 days. It fell only when we were in the neighbour¬ 
hood of, and not actually enclosed by ice The heaviest fall of 
snow was when we were off Cape Fork, in Regent's Inlet. 

Sleet, 4 days. We had no hail, and only sleet previous to 
entering the great body of ice. 

llain, 27 day's. From the moment of our first entering the 
ice* to that of our finally Hearing it, a oeriod of 52 days, we had 
not a drop of rain. The heaviest rain-was, in September, when 
we were on the ocean, returning. 

We had 49} days clear weather; that is, weather that gave 
us a clear viqw of the horizon, as well as of the firmamen. 
above, so as to enable us to take our scientific observations ac¬ 
curately, and with ease. It was, lor the longest period, clearest 
in the iee; and, at such times, it was remarkably clear. Of 
thick faazy weather, namely, weather that was not exactly fog, or 
rain, or snow, "we had 26 days and during it we could rarely 
get an observation of the sun. A chance opportunity would 
sometimes present itself; although but seldom. 

Lightning was oruy seen in the month of September on our 
return; and then only on two occasions. Thunder was, I be¬ 
lieve, only heard once during the same month. 
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The Aurora Borealis was witnessed much less frequently than 
we expected. Three or four times in the lower latitudes, only, 
was it observed : on«*e very brilliant, but the other times, faintly. 

With reference to our thermometers (and we had finfy, I 
noticed that the mercury frequently rose to an Easterly and 
Northerly wind without any sensible degree of corresponding 
increase in the temperature : on the contrary, these winds always 
brought colder , though finer weather. 

To'tlie barometers «1 paid*particular attention. On several 
occasions after our getting in the liighdr latitudes, neither 
the marine nor the aneroid barometer appeared to act with 
their usual uniform regularity. The Aneroid seemed the most 
sensitive, though iiir from always .indicating truly. The sci¬ 
entific inquirer may find amusement in turning his attention 
to this; and, by comparing the entries in the meteorological 
table with the account of the ’ship’s position, &c. at the par¬ 
ticular date in the narrative, be enabled, possibly, tc^ discover 
if there are any, and what, local causes producing this change 
from the customary regularity and sensitiveness j>f the mer¬ 
cury. Once or twice, under apparently the sam£ circumstances 
of position, and contiguity to ice, did the marine baronMcr well 
denote a coming change in the weather; as, for instance, on the 
10 th to the 12th of duly, when it gradually fell from 29-62 to 
2x-x0. But, again, in almost a similar position, on the 18th and 
19th of August, it indicated no change, but remained stationary 
for fair at 60-00, when a heqvy gale came on. And, almost 
the same, on the 26th of August in another strong breeze. 

The lowest register of the thermometer on deck was 29° at 
10 p.m. on the 2nd of August, at midnight it being 23°, though 
I find I have not entered it. We were then beset in the ice; 
but I can well believe that, at times, it was iiuch lower, for 
the cold occasionally w§s felt more strongly than that would 
denote. * 

The greatest height of the thermometer on deck after leaving 
the vicinity of England was 61° at 8 p.m. on the 12th of June; 
•and during the time we were in the ice its highest register was 
33° at 8 p.m. on the 23rd of July. 

The temperature of the water was occasionally as hijjh as 53° 
in the main ocean, and 34° and 33° in the body of the ice; and 
it was never lower than 30°. If was often warmer than the 
Ijir, and very rarely much coldvr. 

There is a peculiarity in the winds, which blow in the Arctic 
Seas which 1 have no doubt has often struck every previous 
voyager. It is, that they do not always $pme with those pre¬ 
monitory symptoms which forewarn the *mariner in other parts 
of the world. For instance, every appearance in the swell ot 
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the ocean, the wild and fiery sky, the atmospheric pressure, the 
indescribable something which tolls to a seaman that the winds 
are not asleep, seem to denote the approach of a gale, and yet 
thebaic comes not. This was strongly the case with us on the 
15tli of September off Cape Farewell, when, for an entire day 
the sky and ocean presented all the appearance of a perfect 
hurricane sweeping through the air with terrific force. The 
restless motion of the water troubled with two cross seas was 
such on that day, that our vessel vfas knocked about more than 
at any other period. On another occasion we experienced a 
similar inconsistency when proceeding towards Cape Farewell. 
From a fine and gentle day without any of the usual prognosti¬ 
cations, a gale suddenly and heavily came .on, and in u short 
time we were hove to. „ 

The chief cause assigned for this peculiarity is, T believe, the 
prevalence of local storms, that'is, storms occurring at a short 
distance «1F without approaching the ship, and I should imagine 
this to be, the actual case, bearing out the theory of Colonel 
Reid’s “Law of Storms.” Rut 1 cannot do better Ilian refer 
the reader *U> n very interesting chapter on the subject in a 
work I k.ave already much quoted, — Dr. Seorcsby’s ‘‘Arctic 
Regions,” a perusal of which will solve many difficulties on this 
subject. 

Of our chronometers it will be sufficient here to say that 
we had three; one of French’s, No. {>75., an eight-day watch, 
and which we made our standard ; one of Carter’s, No. 14(i., 
which was seldom used; and a pocket watch, No. Kg5. of Farn- 
shaw’s. An elaborately drawn up table of tlieir comparisons 
and rate of movement to which I have paid some attention both 
at sea and since uiy return, would only serve possibly to per¬ 
plex the general reader; and I will, therefore, merely observe, 
that their rates increased considerably, immediately after our 
getting fairly to sea; afid that while *ve were in the ice the 
two latter were very irregular. 

Our compasses, of which we possessed several, acted better 
than wo expected, two of them never once ceasing to traverse 
during the whole time. 

I subjoin a few words respecting the different animals and 
.fishes that we encountered in this, our short trip. 

The monster of the seas, the ichale , did not appear to be very 
numerous this year. We saw a few right whales, that is, the 
whale-proper, which is, strictly speaking, the sort most prized 
and sought for by whalers; and we met, occasionally, another 
and inferior description of whale. A species of white whale 
was observed when w« were in Wellington Channel. There 
were about five of them, evidently darns, with their young by 
their side. The cubs, however, were pf a blacker colour. 
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The Narmihl (Monndan mnnoceros of Linnaeus) was often 
to be seen in the high latitudes. This animal iS styled by 
whalers the “ sea unfeorn,” on account of its long tusk, not un¬ 
like a sword fish. This tusk is sometimes nine or ten feet in 
length. The colour of the narwahls, we observed, was a dirty 
yellow, or approaching to that of straw. They were in great 
numbers in Melville Hay. 

Of the IlWra.s' or sea-horse, I only saw one or two; at least 
they ftore pointed on* to nft as such, but at too great a dis¬ 
tance for me to observe them accurately. 

Seals, however, were in great numbers, indeed so numerous 
that a vessel sif our size might have partly repaid the voyage 
by caft'hing them. • . 

Tin* Arctic dolphin, the grampus, and porpoise, were also 
seen as usual in great numbers; and, besides the cod fish I 
have alluded to in the narrative, several other curious species 
were observed. I had no time, however, then, to tufti my at¬ 
tention to them. 

Of the Polar bear I have already spoken. Wejwi in with 
only three, and these were on the ice. The Alnericai*, how¬ 
ever, were more lucky, having killed two, and chased*three or 
four others. 

\V e saw nothing of the Arctic fox, nor the reindeer. The 
eider duck and Arctic goose, the former especially, were in 
great numbers, particularly in Lancaster Sound. Of the little 
auk or roach, and the doveea, £ have already spoken. . 

The*fulmar or molleinucke , so called, with the sea swallow, 
the kitty wake (Larva rissa), fly.’ Arctic gull (Larva parasiticus'), 
the Burgomaster (Lams g/avevs), and the beautiful snow bun¬ 
ting (Kviherira nirafis) were also seen, and all but the two 
latter in great numbers. Another description^>f bird we also 
observed to be very mamerous. It van along the water m a 
slatternly manner as tholgh it could not rise in the air until it 
had attained some distance. The men called it by the same 
name as the iloccca, though I imagine the two to be of different 
species. 

The Geology of the Arctic regions possesses peculiar inte¬ 
rest. I could, willingly, have devoted weeks to forming an 
acquaintance with it; hut the short time, only, that I had any* 
opportunity for examination, prevented my doing augj^t but 
collect a few rock specimens. . But I am convinced it would 
amply repay any one, who could do so, to take a yacht cruise 
to Prince Regent’s Inlet, or ns far in that direction as the 
i e might permit. In the neighbourhodQ of Port Leopold, 
anil thence towards Fury Beach, the rocks rise to a tremen¬ 
dous height in successive terraces, and presenting all the ap- 
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pearancc of a connected scries of ancient feudal castles, of the 
Gothic styl«f of architecture. This is particularly the case about 
Cape Seppings, where, as I passed it oir the night search, I 
could not help being carried in fancy to the banks of the 
Rhine about Stolzeniels and neighbourhood; and the grandeur 
and beauty of finish displayed in these wild and sterile works 
of nature could not, I am sure, be anywhere surpassed. 

Moreover, independent of the geological features of the Arctic 
Regions, there is much in their Seogruphy to attract interest 
and curiosity. The* western shores of Davis's Straits, hitherto 
supposed to be the sea-coast of large tracts of land, are in all 
probability but the eastern boundaries of islands .hiding behind 
them vast sheets of water, in which might b<“ found the*whale 
and seal, and animals valupd for their furs. Who that- lias 
seen Pond’s Hay, as we saw it, can doubt there is Anne large 
body of water beyond the twodieadlands which bounded our 
view to‘the westward ? Look at Home Hay', Clyde Inlet, 
Ilogartl^inlet, the channels north of Hudson Hav, Admiralty 
and Xa\y Board Inlets too. What a field lor discovery and 
research do tlu?y not one and all present. Then, again, though 
it is not? British ground, look at the Woman Islands, where, 
I believe, Sir James Iloss sailed for a hundred miles in the 
deep channels which run between them. Hut, further on, where 
would Smith’s Sound carry the bold adventurer? What new 
and wonderful discovery would be effected by a determined 
search ,in that quarter? Greenland: what is it? Amass of 
islands, or a continent itself? 'Alienee come those enbrmous 
glaciers, of miles and miles in t extent, that cover the lofty 
mountains supposed to be the coast line of northern Greenland? 
and that have buried, ns the tradition goes, ancient settlements 
in tlieir frightful course, as with avalanche speed they rushed 
onward to the sea fronq some unknown and mysterious place 
far inland? Well, bulbed, may the yiind become awe-struck, 
and the heart almost cease to beat, as the lips exclaim “ Won¬ 
derful art Thou in all Thy works ! Heaven and earth are full 
of the Majesty of Thy glory !” on beholding these mighty and 
surprising works of the Great Creator. East and west, and 
north and south, the Arctic regions present a picture of gran¬ 
deur and magnificence, nowhere to be excelled; great beyond 
conception; impossible to be* truly pour frayed. Here, man 
sinks into his 'own littleness in comparison; here, even the 
infidel must acknowledge the one great and sole cause, — God! 
Jehovah! Lord! Here, the most impious must, perforce, bend 
in silent adoration ! 

With reference to tlie existence of inland sea9 on the western 
side of Davis's Straits, I may observe that, exclusive of the pos- 
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sibility of there being such, judging from the formation of the 
numerous inlets and bays on the coast, I believe «one or two 
whaling ships have found it to be the case. I was told of a 
whaler passing through, I believe, Home Hay, and getting fnto 
a large body of water, from which the captain, after proceeding 
onwards to some distance, found a diflicuity in making his way 
out again, lie had lost his reckoning*; could not tell how far 
he had gone found himself involved among bergs, and in an 
unknown and wild-Iqpking "place; and got, at last, so dis¬ 
turbed in his mind as hardly to be able to direct the movements 
of the ship: which, ultimately, after much labour, got clear into 
Davis’s Straits again. The affair, my informant said, was never 
publicly mentioned, because no explanatory account could be 
given .of where they had gone to, oj what they bad done. 

But, if’this be true, what a discovery might not be effected 
by a proper vessel employed Especially for that purpose. I 
have always thought and still think a passage from Home Bay 
to the (»ulf of Boothia exists, and might in a favourable season 
be efleeted. 

If, unhappily, the fate of Sir John Franklirf ai*d hie com¬ 
panions should not be determined before next spring, i do most 
sincerely hope the attempt will be renewed in some shape or 
other to search the part we were intended to explore. But 
the best, and in my humble opinion the speediest way to do 
this would bo by a small vessel, accompanied by all the ap¬ 
purtenances of a land expedition, attempting in the first place 
a passage by 'Hudson Strait* Frobisher Strait, Cumoerland 
Strait, or Home Bay, as occasion might be presented; and 
then, if failing in the one, to try the other passages still further 
north; ultimately, proceeding by the usual route through Lan¬ 
caster Sound, if no other course was found available. 

That renewed efforts ahould be nuule next spring, or as early 
as possible in the year^ to examine the localities about and 
leading from the Magnetic Pole I am clearly of opinion, for 
while there is doubt there is hope; and I am one of those who 
,yet think there is enough of the latter to warrant every effort 
being made to realise it. That it may be realised, and speed¬ 
ily ; and that the brave fellows with their gallant leader, who 
have now been so long missing, may be soon restored to the 
loved country that gave them USrth, and to the home and de¬ 
voted friends at present mourning for them, is « wish wTiich to 
See accomplished I would willingly risk my life, and for which 
I, in common with hundreds, unceasingly pray. 

• 

* Whalers, when fishing, are not very, particular as to their 
observations. 
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LIST OF THE CREW 

OF THE FltlNCE ALBERT DISCOVERY SIIIP. 


CHARLES CODRING TON FORSYTH, K. N-, COMMANDER., 


Name. 



Age. 

! Pay per 
Month. 

1 

Character. 




Ye fits 

£ 

i. 

d. 


William Kav - 

. 

Chief Mare 

51 

y 

0 

ft 


William Wilson 

. 

Second do. 

37 

7 

0 

ft 

Hardy and ftarlese. 

Charles Rao - 

. 

Boatswain 

37 

4 

Id 

0 

Very good, and capable. 

IVter Mitchell - 

. 

Carpenter 

' f.a 

ft 

0 

0 

Good, steady man, 
Holiest and trustworthy. 

John SmH/i 


stem-aid 

‘iK 

4 

ft 

ft 

James Glennie - 

- 

Cook 

45 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Good & clean, & a sea- 

Robert Brown - 

. 

Sc«unan 

48 

4 

0 

0 

Good, steady man. [man. 

James Watt 

_ 

_ 

35 

4 

t) 

0 

Good, but rather timid. 

A. M'Cnllum, - 

. 


47 

4 

0 

0 

Good and steady. 

William Duguiil* 

. 

- - 

31 

4 

0 

ft 

Do. do., and intelligent. 

Alexander Anderson 



23 

4 

ft 

ft 

Hardworking and good. 

James Fox 


- 

20 

1 

y 

ft 

Sick ; discharged into 11. 
M.S. •• Resolute.” 

George Massie - 


. 

34 

3 

0 

ft 

Very good, and steady. 

Robert Grate * 



21 

3 

y 

ft 

Do., do., and intelligent. 

Henry Anderson* 

_ 


20 

3 

9 

ft 

Do., do. 

Alexander Mathirson 

- 


29 

i 3 

y 

ft 

Bold, fearless, and good- 



William Parker Snow 
r 




n 

* These three men understood navigatii.). The last five of the seamen hail not 
been so much experienced as the others in the Ice, and, consequently, hail less pay. 


THE END. 


Lombok : 

Si’OTTiswoonES and Shaw, 
New-street-Square. 
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,, on Happiness - — - IH 

Maitland's Church In the Catacombs - 20 
„ on Prophecy - * * - *0 

Margaret Perciral ----- 27 
Marriage Service (Illuminated) - -24 

Maxims, etc-of the Saviour - " -15 

Milner’s Cl.arch History - - - - 22 

Miracles of Our Saviour - - - 16 

Montgomery's God ami Man - ®22 

Moore oil the Power of the Soul - - 22 

,, on the Use of the Body - - 22 

M on Man and his Motives - - 22 

More it's Philosophy of Religion - ’ - 23 

Moaheim's Ecclesiastical History - - 23 

Neale's Closing Sceuc - - 23 

Newman’s (J. H.) Discourses - - 23 

Pairy’s Evidences, etc., by Potts - - 24 

Parables of Our fiord - - - - 15 

Parkes’s Homestid l l>uties - - - 24 

Pascal’s Works, by Pearce - - - 26 

Ranke’s Reformation - - 2fi 

Sandford’s Parochialla - - - - 27 

Sermon on the Mount (The) - - - 24 

Sinclair's Journey of Life - - - 28 

,, Business of Life - - .28 

Sketches (The) - - • 28 

Smith's (G.) Perilous Times - - 28 

,, Religion of Ancient Britain 28 

Sacred Annals - - .28 

„ (f.) St. Paul's Shipwreck - - 28 

,, (S.) Lectures on Mural Philosophy 28 

Soames's Latin Church . . • 28 

Solomon's Song (illuminated) - - - 24 

Southey's Life of Wrslcy - - - 29 

Stebbiug's Christian Church . • .17 

„ Reformation - - - - 17 

Stephen's Church of & l otland - -29 

,, (Sir J .) Essays - - - 29 

Sydney Smith’s Sermons - - - 28 

Tate’s History of St. Paul - - - 30 

Tayler’s (Rev. C. B.) Margaret *>' » 3(1 

,i u Lady Mary - - 30 

Taylor’s (J.) Thumb Bible - - - 31 

,, (Isaac) luivola - - - 30 

Tomline's Introduction to the Bible - 31 
Turner’sSacred History - - - 31 

Twelve Years Ago - - . 31 

Walker’s Elementa Lfturgica - . - 31 

Wllberforce’a View of Christianity - 32 
Willoughby’s (Lady) Diary - - - 32 

Wilson’s Lands of the Bible . . .32 

i Wisdom of Johnson’s Rambler, etc. 16 

Woodcock’s Scripture Lands - . - 32 4 , 

*' RURAL SPORTS. 


Gertrude, edited by thr Rev. w. Sewell - 
Hook’s (Dr.) Lecture* on Passion Week 
Horce’s 1 ntroductlon to the Scripture* - 


Blaine’s Dictionary of Sports - - * ft 

Ephemera on Angling - ... ]0 

„ *s Rook of the Salmon - - JO 

Hawker’s Instructions to Sportsmen . 12 

Loudon’s (Mrs.) Lady's Country Companion 18 
Pocket and the Stud - - t - - 12 

Practical Horsemanship - - .12 

Ronalds’* Fly-Fisher - • - .12 

Stable Tslk and Table Talk - - - 12 


on Angling 
s Hook of the Salmon 


The Stud, for Practical Men • - - 12 

Wheatley's Rod ami line - - * 32 , 

THE SCIENCES IN GENERAL, 
AND MATHEMATICS. 

Baker’s Hallway Engineering - • * ® 

Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam Engine 6 
Brandr’s Dictionary of Science, et<. - 7 

Brewster's Optica ----- 17 

Conversations on Mineralogy - - 8 

Dr la Bechr on thrGeulogv ©/Cornwall,etc. 9 
Donovan's Chemistry - - - " - L 

Farcy on the Steam Engine - - - H 

Foabroke on the Arts of the Ancients - 17 
Gower's Scientific Phenomena - - 11 

Herat hel’a Natural Philosophy - - 17 

,, Astronomy - - - - 17 

, f Outlines of Astronomy - • 13 

Holland's Manufactures in Metal - - 17 

Humboldt's Aspects of Nature - - 14 

„ Cosmos - - - - 1 I 

Hunt's Researches on Light - - -15 

Kane's Chemistry 

Kater and Lardner’s Mechanics - .17 

Lardner’a Cabinet Cyclopaedia - - 17 

,, Hydrostatic* and Pneumatics 17 
,, and Walker’s Electricity - 17 

„ Arithmetic • - - - 1/ 

,, Geometry - - - - 17 

„ Treatise on Heat - - - 17 

Marret's Conversations - . - 20, 21 

Matteucci Ou Physical Phenomena - 21 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey - - 22 

Moseley's Practical Mechanics - - 23 

,, Engineering and Architecture 23 
Owen's Comparative Anatomy - - - 24 

Peschel’a Physics - - - - 26 

Phillips's PalssoxuicFossUsnf Cornwall, etc. 2(5 
,, Mineralogy, by Prof. Miller - 25 

,, Treatise on Geology - - - 17 

Portlock's Geology of Londonderry - 25 
Powell's Natural Philosophy - - - 17 

Schlciden’s Scientific ‘Jotany - • - 27 

Steam Engine (Urr), by the Artisan Club 5 

Thomson’* School Chemistry • - 30 


TRAVELS. 

Baxter's Impressions of Europe 
Borrer's Campaign in Algeria - 
Chesncy's Euphrates and Tigris 
Costello^. (Miss) North Wales 
Coulter's Pacific .... 

De Strs, iccki's New South Wales - 
Ermau's Travel* through Siberia - 
Forester and Blddulpb s Norway 
Head's Tour in Rome - - - 

Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature 
Kip’s If oiydays in Rome 
I^aiug's Notes of a Traveller - . - 
Mbckay's English Lakes 
Marryat’s Borneo - 
Mitc hell’s Expedition into Australia 
Power's New Zealand Sketches 
Seaward’s Narrative of his Shipwreck 
Wilson's Travels in the Holy Laud 
Woodcock's Scripture Lands - . 

VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

Pocket and the Stud - 
Practical Horsemanship - 
Stable Talk and Tabic Talk - 
The Stud, for Practical Purpose* - 
Thomson on Fattening Cattle 
Youatt’a The Dog - • 

„ The Horae . • - 
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22 
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12 


12 
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NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 


FUBLI8HBD BY 

Messrs. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


ACTON.-MODERN COOKERY, . _ ... . 

In all its Branches. r«ducc<l to a System of Busy Practice. For the use of Private Famtlle*. 
In a Series of Practical Receipt*, all of which have been strictly tented, and are Riven 
the most minute exactness. By Eliza Acton. New Edition, with Divch™* for^arving, 
anil other Additions. Foolscap 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts. 7**W.creth. ^ 

AIK1N—SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS : 

From Ben Jonsou to Coleridge. With BioRraphical and Critical Prefaces by t* r * A*** 11 ’ 
A New Etlltmn, with additional Selections, from mote recent Poet., by L.cy Aliun. Medium 
8vu. IHi. cloth. 

AI.I.EN ON THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE.— INQUIRY INTO THE RISE 

ANII GROWTH OF THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE. By the late John Allen. Master of 
DuUisli College. »A New Edition, with tr Author’s last corrections: prccedM by M. 
URcr’s “ Rapport" on the Work read before the Institute of France ; an Article °n the 
from the “ EdiuburRh Review;" and a Biograuhiral Notice of the To which 

in iix.itirv inin »K.- Lift- and CltvArtcr of Kin? Eadwig. from the Author s MS. 


Btireuger’s 1 

same from t . „ 

is added, an Inquiry into the Life and Chw 
8vo. 12*. cloth. 


ARTISAN CLUB (THE).— A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENCINE. 

In Its Hppiication to Mines, Mill., Steam Na.i^ation, and Railways. By Ibe Artisan Club. 
Kdited by John Bourne. C.E. riw Edition. With 30 btccl Plates, and .boot 350 W,od 
Engravings. 4to. 27*- cloth. 


• 

BAKER.—RAILWAY ENGINEERING; „ 

Containing the most approved Methods of laving out Railway Curves,.and of settiag o»t tbe 
Cuttings, Embankments, am) Tunnels of Railways: with a General and two Auxiliary Tables, 
for the Calculation t>f Earthworks of Railways, Canals, etc. Also, the Investigation of the 
Formula for the Superelevation of the exterior Rail in Curves. By T.Baker, Surveyor and 
Civil Engineer. 8vo. 5*. cloth. 


•BALL—AN ACCOUNT OF THE CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE 

OF TEA IN CHINA: derived from Personal Observation during an Official Residence in 
that Country of upward* of Twenty Years s abd illustrated by the best Authorlties^Chlnese 
as well ns European. With some Remarks on the Experiments now making *«r ™ Intro¬ 
duction of the Culture of the Tea Tree In other parts of the World. • By 8. Ball. Eso. late 
Inspec tor of Teas to the East India CompAy in Chin*. 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 
1 Ijt. cloth. 


BANFIEI.D AND WELD.— 1 THE STATISTICAL COMPANION FOR 185* i 

Exhibiting the most interesting Facts in Moral and Intellectual, Vitnl, Economical, and 
Political Statistics, at home and abroad. Compiled from Otfirfal and other f 

by T. C. Ban field, Statistical Clerk to the Council of Education j aud C. R- Weld. Assistant 
Secretary to the Royal Society. New Edition (Itt&O), corrected andexteuded to the pve««M 
Time. Foolscap 8vo. 5*. cloth. 












(» 


NKW WORK* ami NKW 


BAXTKU— IMPRESSIONS OF CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN EUROPE : 

Brin« Note* of Su« ,-r«tl»r Jnurnevs «n t*«rmsitv, AuttfU, hah, Nw.t*<-ri*i..i, **..» 
Levant. Rt William Edward Baxter, .***<» 12' ''■■t'v 

• 

BAYLDON.-THE ART OF VALUING RENTS ANO TILLAGES. 

And thr IVnnu'* It;«ht of Kntm;* «»*•! »»:ne I •***», r i* -r «• • ' 

Valuations; atni Hi mark* mi tl « ‘ d?n*ti>n j>v**w.-d *.• •* .. • *» **. 

Adapted to the Csr .*( Laudlmds. l-wn.b '£**’•• Anp**-*•'». »•*»*'.•»», *t- !<.*«•» P» 

J. S, Barldon. New Edition,«“erected and rr«urd by/oh* D>-iu4ds *»«. **«o Jo* *4 - M* 


BEPFOKD rO!£KKSI’OM>KNt'K. — CORRESPONDENCE Or JOHN. 

HU'llTIt IM'KK OK HKPH»HD, *flf.»r<3 fn-m ll.. < »r»-io*i* st H .-l-iuit A :*•«*,. L t***"'- . 
With Introductions bj L*rd J**hn Hum 11. 3 toll. ■*»,> with Portrait, 4K* . »..C» 

BLACK.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWINC. 

Hmi'iI on Chemical and K» «mnml> al Prim t plea. with I’urmulir f .»r Brewer*, and 

Instructions for Pn«at« Familit* ftv U'iilism Hind. J'r*<ti'h! Brewer N*» Fdltno*, 
with i»*n»idrrablr Additions. Sk Jo* (d t loth. 

BLAINE.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS: 

Or, * complete A< c.mut, IIi.torn al. 1‘rii' lii »1,and Urn rtpti*« , «.f Hunting, t ooilng, Kishing, 
iUnni;, Aiul other Kli id Sport* and AtUo-tn .hiiu^-iiunn <»f t'»e j»rt «.i ut •u»\ . B\ p» U'n r> 
I* Blaine, Km,., author of " I a/iitir I'sIIhiIo^v," • t« With near'* M*i hiu’isoi k *t >m 
Wood, by K. Branttmi. from Drnw>ug* t»' Alh« ». T. I.stti)i'i'r, I<n kt>, tti. In Out large 
Volume,*H»o. A new And thorough!* nounl Kditnm k» in the pro*. 

BLAIH'S CLMRONOLOCICAL and historical tables, 

Fro*, theCrfOtilmtothr present Time, with Additions and Correction* from the mnatnuthen- 
tic Wrjjrr* ; including the Computntlon of St. Paul, «» nmiiniihff the Period from the 
F.Xode to the Temple. I’ndvr tin reunion n! Sir llftirv Kins, K.H., Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. Imperial hen. 31*. (id half-hound momi ro. 


BLAKEY.- HISTORY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF MIND: 

Embracing the Opinions of all Writer* on Mental Science, from the Karlieit Period to the 
Prevent Time. By Robert Ulukn, K*»j. author *»f '* History of Moral Seiero c," “The 
Temporal Benefit* of Christianity/’ etc. 4 vol*. fcjvo. fid*, doth. 

BLAK&Y. —THE TEMPORAL BENB"ITS OF CHRISTIANITY ; 

Exemplified in it* influence on the Social, Intellectual, and Political Condition of Mankind, 
from it* First Promulgation to the Present l»ny. By Robert Biakov, author of the ** History 
of the Philosophy of Mind,*’ etc. bvo. ‘J*. cl »th- 


BLOOM FI ELD.-x-TH E HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Thut vdidea. *A New Recension of the 'Pest, with a rnrefuUy amended Punctuation; and 
copious Note*. Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, almost eutirelv original, but partly 
♦ •elected and arranged from the best Expositor* : a compamed with full indexes. Illus¬ 
trated by Maps and Plans. By / .e Her. B.T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. ’2 Tola. Svo.&fJ. cloth. 

BLOOM FI ELD.— THE CREEK TESTAMENT : 

With rnpitma Knirli*li Notes, Critical, Philological, and K.eplanatory. Formed for the use 
of advanced Students of Divinity and Candidates lor Hull Order*. By the Rev. S. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. New Kditlnti. 2 vols. Mvo. with a Map of Palestine, 40*. doth. 


BLOOMFIELD. -THE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR COLLEGES AND 

SCHOOLS } with shorter KuglisU Note*, Critical, Philological, and K&plnnntorv. By the 
Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.l). New Fldition, enlarged, with a New Map and an hides 1 . 
Foolscap 8vo. 10*. 64. doth. , 

BLOOM FI ELD.'— GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 

TKSTAMKNT: eapeeially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Pul lie 
Schools; but also intended a* a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. By 
Dr. Bloomfield. New hdition, improved. Foolscap Hvo. Ill*, tirf. doth. 

BORHEJt. —NARRATIVE OF A CAMPAIGN WITH A FRENCH COLUMN 

against the Kaba7li » of Algeria: with the Mission of M. Sucliel to the Kmir Ahd-eLKader, 
for an Exchange of Priaoner*. By Dawson Borrer, K.K.fi>. Mem hr e Corresnondant tie la 
SocWtM>rieiltalc 4 Paris, author of **A Journey from Naples to Jerusalem." Post tiro. 
iU«. fid. cloth. 
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BOl’HNK— A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM ENGINE, . 

I lliiNlrnttvc of the Scientific Principle* upon which it* Opemtion depends, and the Practical 
I >rt mis of it* Structure, In its Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways; 
with raMmi* Suggestion* of Improvement. By John Bourne, O. E. Editor of '‘The Artisan 
<‘Inh's Treatise on the Steam F.ngine.*’ 3d Edition, revised and corrected. Foolscap Svo. 
6*. cloth. 

111! AN I )K.~A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 

ruinprisiiii' the Historv, Description, ami Scientific Principles of every Branch of Human 
; with the derivation and 1 Irfinitton of all the Terms in general use. Edited by 
W. 1 . Ilfiiii'li , F.R S I. and K., assisted by Dr. J. Cauvin. In One large Volume, 8vo. with 
Wo^ii uts. A new Edition, in the pres^ 

IICDGK .1,-THE PRACTICAL MINER’S GUIDE.* 

CompriHing a Set of Trigonometrical Tallies adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or 
diagonal. Vertical, iluri/.ontal, anil Traverse dialling; with their application to the Dial, 
KxerriM of drifts. Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible distances. Heights, etc. By 
J. Budge. NVwftdition,enlarged. Hvo. with Portrait, 12*. cloth. 

ni l,I..* HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For |)ic Management of their Health during the period of Pregnancy anil in the Lying-in 
Room with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects, etc.; and Flints 
upon Nursing. Iiv Tiiomas Bull, M.l>. New Edition, carefully revised aud enlarged. 
Foolsi up bw». f»*. cloth. * • 

• 

Ilf 1.1..—THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

In IIEM/I’H and DISEASE Bv Thomas Bull, M.D. late PhysicHn Actuurheur to the 
Finsbury Midwiferv Institution. New Edition,revised sftid enlarged. F‘i ap.Svo. or. cloth. 

Ill SSj:N. ECYPT’S place in universal history* . . 

Au Historical Investigation, in Five Rooks. Bv C.. C. J. Bunsen, D. Ph. and DX\L. Trans¬ 
lated from tin- Germ'in, bv H. Cottrell, Esq. M.A. Vol. I. 'obtaining the Arst Book, or 
Sour« i s ami Primeval F.u ts ot Egyptian Histoi*-; with an Egyptian Grammar and Dictionary, 
.stiif « co.iiplctc List ot flu roglv phi'-al Signs; an Appendix of Authorities, embracing the 
complete Text of Mnnetho and Eratosthenes, ACgyptiuca from Pliny, Strabo, etc. ; and Plates 
repri sctiting the Egyptian Divinities. Svo. with numerous Illustrations, Util, cloth. 

1U in >KK.-ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By Dr. Samuel Burdir. New 
Edition, with Additioiiti. Foolscap dvo. N*. fid. iloth. 

♦ • • 

BURNS.—THE PRINCIPLES OP CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 

<'outaining t lie doctrines. Duties, Admonition-*, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By John Burn*, M.D.F.U.8. 6th Edition" Foolscap Svo. 6*. fid. cloth. 

BUTLER.—A SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 

for the use of Schools. Bv Samuel Butler, D.l>., late Lord •Uhop of Lichfield and 
Coventry; and formerly Head Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition., revised by the 
Author’s Sou. 8vo. If*, hoards^ # 

liCTLKK,— A CENERAL ATUISOF MODERnNnD ANCIENT CEOCRAPHY. 

t.'uuMsting o| Fortv-five coloured Maps, and copious Indircs referring to the Latitudes and 
Longitudes. By tb«‘ late Bishop Butler. New FMition, re-engraved ; with corrections (in 
the Modern Maps) from the Government Surveys and other recent Sources of Information; 
and (in the Ancient Maps) from the most approved writers on Ancient Geography, dto.24*. 
half-hound. 

Sepfirtitrlv The Ancient Atlas, 8vo. 12*. half-bound ; the Modern AtlA, Svo. 12j. half-bound. 

CABINET LAWYER (THE). 

A Popular Digest of the l<n\vs of Englaud, Civil and Criminal ; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms. Maxims, Statutes, and JudieialAiltitmities ; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stainj^ 
Duties, Excise Liecui cs, and Post-IIors«r Duties; Post-Office Regulations, aud Prison 
Discipline. Fifteenth Edition (1H50) , enlarged, and corrected throughout, withfhe Legal 
Decisions and Statutes to Michaelmas Term, 12 and 13 Victoria. Ftap. 8vo. 10*. ok. cloth. 

1.'ALI.COTT.—A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 

With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lndy Callcott. Square crown Svo. 11.6*. cloth. 

CATLOW.— POPULAR CONCHOLOCY ; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged : being an Introduction to the modern System of Con^hology; 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of tne 
Shells, and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Agues Callow. 
Foolscap Hvo. with 312 Woodcuts, 10*. fid. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 


CHESNEY —THE EXPEDITION FOR THE SURVEY OF THE RIVERS 

EUPHRATES AND TIGRIS, carried on by order of ihe British Government, in the Years 
1836, 1836, snd 1837. By Lieut.-Col. Cheaticy, R.A. F H.S., Comratadcr of the Expedition. 
Vnl*. I. and II. In royal 8vo., with a coloured Index Map, and numerous Plates and W»»od- 
rflls, 63s. cloth. 

Also, an Allas of Thirteen Charts and Map of the Expedition, price 1/. II*. 6d. in rase. 

The entire sr ork will comiit of four column, royal 8ro. embellithed v>ith Ninety-***** 
Plate*, betide* vumerout W'oodcuf /llNilfdtioni, from Drawing* chiefly made by Ojfitert 
employed in the Survey*. 


JOHN COAD’S MEMORANDUM. 

A contemporary Account of the Suffering* of the Rebels sentenced to Transportation by 
Judge Jefferies i being. A Memorandum of the Wonderful Providences of Gtwi to a Poor 
Unworthy Creature xttiring the Time of the Duke of Monmouth's Rebellion, and to the 
Revolution In 1688. By John Coad, one of the Sufferers. Square foolscap 8vo. 4*. 6d. cloth. 


COLLINS.—MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COLLINS, ESQ R.A. 

Including Selections from bis Journal* and Correspondence. Notice* of manr of his 
eminent Contrmporarie*. and a Description of his principal Work*. By hlr Son, W Wilkie 
Collins, E»q., author of “ Antonina.” With Portrait after Linucil, and 2 Vignettes from 
Sketches by the Painter. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21a cloth. 


COLTON.-t»LACON; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rev . C. C. Colton. New Edition. 8vo. 12s.cloth. 


CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New Kd'tlon,imy r Sred. Foolscap *<vo. with 22 Plates,7*. fid. cloth ; with coloured Plates, 12s. 


CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Origlnnl Drawings. Third Edition, 
enlarged. 2 volx. foolscap Svo. 14*. cloth. 


CONYBEARE AND IIOWSON.—THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL ; 

comprising a complete Biography of the Apostle, and a Paraphrastic Translation of his 
Epistles inserted in Chronological order. Edited by the Krv. W. J. Conybcarc, M.A. late 
Fellow th Trinity College, Cambridge ; and the, Tier. J. 8. flows on, M. A«*iate Princip 1 of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. Voi. I. Part 1, 4to., containing Thirteen Engravings on 
Steel, Seven Maps and Plans, and numerous Engravings on Wood, price l"f • boards. 

%• In courte of publication in Parti, every alternate Month, price 2s. each ; of which 
eight are note ready; to be Completed in about twenty Part*. 

COOK.—THE AC-ds OF THE APOSTLES : 

With a Commentary, and Practical and Devotional Suggestions, for the Use of Readers and 
Students of the English Bible. By the Rev. F. O. Cv'nk, M.A., one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Church Schools. Ptf?A' 8vo. 8*. 6d. cloth. 

COOPER.—PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS. 

Designed for Parochial and Domestic Instruction. By the Kev.Edwnrd Cooper. New 
Edition. 7 toIs. 12mo. If. 18*. boards. 


COOPER’S DOCTRINAL SERMONS. 

Sermons chiefly designed to elucidate some of the leading Doctrines of the Gospel. By the 
Rev. Edward Cooper. New Edition. 2 vols. 12tno. 10s. boards. 


COPLAND.—A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structure*, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Clinalcs, to Sex, and to the different Epoch* nf , 
Life, with numerou* approved Formula? of the Medicine* recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D., etc. etc. Vols. I. and II., 8vo. 31. cloth i and Parts X. to XIV. 4*. 6 d. each. 


COSTELLO.—FALLS, L^KES, AND MOUNTAINS OF NORTH WALES; 

being a Pictorial Tour through the most interesting parts of the Country. By Mi** 
Isouisa Stuart Costello. Profusely illustrated with Views, from Original Sketches by D. II. 
M?Kewan. engraved on wood, and lithographed, by T. and K. Gilk*. Square 8vu. with 
*4, H«. lioth. 
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COULTER.— ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC; . 

" ith Observation non the Natural Productions, Manners and Customs of the Natives of the 
various Islands ; Remarks oil the Missionaries, British and other Residents, etc. By John 
Coulter, M.D. Post 8vo. 7*. Od. cloth. 


CRKSY.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING* HISTORICAL, 

THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. By Edward Cresy, F.S.A. C.K. Illustrated by upwards 
of Three Thousand Engravings on Wood, explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, and Con¬ 
structions which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. One large Volume 
thro, upwards of 1,60U pages, HI. 13*. 6rf. cloth. 

• 

CROCKER’S ELEMENTS 6f LAND SURVEYING.. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernised, by 
T. G. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS, etc., superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establish¬ 
ment. Post 8vo. tfi,. cloth. 

%* A It *Far ley's Tablet of^Si*.Figure Logarithmt may be had separately, priceja. 6 d. 

DALE.-?THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AnB FAMILY CHAPLAIN : 

in Two Par\s: the First Part being Church Services adapted for Domestic Use, with 
Prayers for every Day of the Week, selecteu Atcluaively from the Book of Common Prayer, 
Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the Year. Be the Rev. 
Thomas Dale, M.A., Canon-Residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 2d Editiou. Post 4to. 
2 la. cloth; or, bound by Haydny,3i«. 6 d. calf lettered ; 50#. morocco. 

Separately: — 

THE FAMILY CHAPLAIN, price 12#. cloth. 

THE DOMESTIC LITURGY, price 10*. M.cloth. 

DE I.A BECHE. -REPORT ON THECEOloCY OF CORNWALL,DEVON, 

AND WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. Dc la Bechc, F.R.S.etc,, Director of the Orduauce 
Geological Survey. Published bv Order of the Lords Commissioners of H. M. Treasury. 
8vo. with Maps, Woodcut# , and l£ large Plates, 14#. cloth. 


DE RTRZELECKI fP. E.J-PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF NEW SOUTH 

WALK.&AND VANJMEMAN’S LAND. Accompanied by a Geological Map, Actions, 
and Diagrams, and flgures of the Organic He mains. By P. E. De Strzeiecki. 8vo. with 
coloured Map and numerous Plates, 24#. cloth. 

• 

DIKDIN (THE REV. T. F.)-THE SUNDAY LIBRARY: 

Coutaining nearly One hundred Sermons by eminent Divines. With Notes, etc. by the 
Rrv. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. f» vols. foolscap 8vo. with 6 Portraits, 30#. clot%; neatly half-bound 
in morocco, with gilt edges, 21. 12#. 6«f. 


DISCIPLINE. 

By the Author of “letters to myaUnknnwn Friends,” “Twelve Years Ago/* “Some 
Passages from Modern History,” and '* Letters on Happiness.” lSrao. 2#. cloth. 


DOUBLEDAY AND HEWITSON’S BUTTERFLIES.—THE GENERA OF 

- DIURNAL LEPIPOPTKRA ; comprising their Generic Characters—a Notice of the Habits 
and Transformations—and a Catalogue or the Species of each Genus. By Edward Double- 
day, Esq. K.L.S.ete., late Assistant in the Zoological Department of the" British Museum. 
Continued byj. O. Westwood, Esq. Illustrated with 75 coloured Plates, by \V. C. Hewitson, 
Ksq. author* of “British Oology.'* Imperial 4to., uniform with Gray and Mitchell's 
'* Genera of Birds.” 

%* In course of publication, fa Monthly /Vr/i,Si. each. The publication, which hat been 
suspended for a few months, in consequence oj the death of Mr. Doubledtiu, is now reamed, 
nnd^will be continued regularly until the completion of the work. 35 Pmrtrare now published. 

DRESDEN GALLERY.—THE MOST CELEBRATED PICTURES OF THE 

ROYAL GALLF.RY at DRESDEN, drawn on Stone, from the Originals, by Frans 
Hanfstaeugel i with Descriptive and Biographical Notices, lu FAuch and German. Nos. I. 
to LVI., imperial folio, each containing 3 Plates with arcompJhving Letter-press, psice 
20#. to Subscribers; to Non-subscribers, 30#. Single Plates,Ms. each. 

%• To be completed in four more numbers, price 20*. eaek, to Subscribers; Nos. LI. to LX. 
containing each 3 Plates and Letterpress. 
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new woiiks **i. n rvv i-Von mi* 


Dl’N 1,01’ .JOHN-... THE HISTORY OF FICTION; 

Bring a Criii* itl At«mint **/ th r «••>** veL br*»**d Pr*‘»i IV«rI * -*f tht r», !.»**• 

Uirrl Hmunmn it* thr Nu»d* nl th* mi Ac, Hi Join* N 1 * * t 

*5>l« tv in One Voiuuu Medium o 1 .»j .t*4 j 

EASTI.AKE, MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL PAINTING. 

Hv ChmlFt U» L K*«tlak«-■, K* { U.A. KH S 1 S A. t** «»*' »•’*•* * ‘•-.♦m* « no. f f < 

Promoting the Fine Art* in connexion with il» rebuilding Mill' i nl r«li*tiiciii, ci> 

Hvo. lfi*. cloth . 

#’•//. //. Oh thr Italian /’rorftrr «•/ nit I'ntKtinp , it pr /-poring ]«r paMfra/t- « . 

• 

ELVEKSTON (JAMKS;.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. 

Iutended h* a ConipanK'n to the llotoM <*t K.ngUnd Hi J-xme* Knlrtloii, It.A. ID ad 
Manter of button Coldbrld Grammar Scl«4M»l. Hvo. with nuiucrou* K.iigravtiig* on VV 
21*. doth. 


ELUOI.'iON.—HUMAN PHYSIOLOCY: 

With w hit h in tnt'orporntt <1 mo« h «.< th« Kl< incut arv Part of the ** 1 n«tltuth*m s Pi*% vinlogt* a " 
of J 1. Blumriitim li, I'rofi’tvtr in it* Uni*entity of (intting* u Hv John Kllioinm, M.H 
Cantab. K.fi.S. Fifth Kditmu, Sv... with nuim-roti* Wo-oh at*. ‘21. 2». t l*»th. 

THE ENfLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 

MFNF; being an ntt* a mpt at ti V* rhal Connexion between th* Greek xml th«- F iighvli 
Trth ; includim.* a t' ■•m-ordnm c to the Proper Names, with halt xri, Gtcek • F ughsli 
n««! Knglish-Grrck. 2d hdiG..n,« arrf uli jr rot»nl, with n new Imicft, t«reck ami huglmh. 
Hov:tl !wu. 4-«. 
d 

THE ENpLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF 

TH K tM.lt Tl.<TAMi:\T; hi*.inr an attempt a* ,i V-Tlml t'oi»nrxion betwri n thr Original 
and the Kuglihh Ti anslat iim.n : with IniMxrv, a List of th** Proper Name* anil their On ur 
rences, etc. etc. 2 vols. ro>alHvo. I It. Lit. I'd. < loth ; large paper, 4/. 14*. hd. 


KOTVliS. THE VILLAGE NOTARY: 

A IGnuanec of Hungarian late. Inundated from the Hungarian of Huron Ko(*us, in 
Went krteru With nil introduction written cxprc»*ly for the present Translation, l» 
Frai; *is f’uJs/ky. 3 vols. post Hvo. 31*. tid. boardn. 


EPHEMERA.—THE BOOK OF THE SALMON: 

in Two Parts. I’art I. The Tin ora*, Prim i,«l< s, and i'rin tie* of Fly-Fishing for Salmon r 
with Lists of good Salmon Flies for every good Kiver in tlu* S.innirr. Part II. tin 1 Natural 
Histurv of the Salmon, all its human Habits des< ribrd, and tin* best w.n of artificially 
Breeding it rxpli*».e«l. I : si-fully illustrated with numerous ndnnretl engraving* of Salmon 
Flics and SalinoiV I'/v. lly Kphemeia, Author of ** A Hand-ltook of Aucliu^ ; * assisted hv 
Andrew Voitritf, of »*nershin, M.imtccr of the Duke of Sutherland’* Salmon Kitlirnri. 
v Foolscap hvo. with coloured Plates, 1 la. cloth. 


EIMIKMEUA.—A HAND-BOOK OF ANCL’.NC ; 

Teat him* Fla* Flshim*, Trolllmr, Bottom Fishim*, and Salmon Kishimr. With the Natmal 
History of Itiver Hah, nod the hist Modes of f'ntchiiiK them. II* Kploimra. New 
Kdition, enlarged nmJ improved. Foolscap Hvo. with Wood Kiit*rnviij£*, y*. i loth. 


KIIMAN.—■TRAVELS IN SIBERIA: 

1 tic ludini* Kxruraioiis Northwards, down the Ohi, to the Polar f'irelc, and Sotilhavards, 
to the Diim-sc Frontier. Ha* Adolph Krittan. Translatctl hy VV. D. C«o»|* a, Ks<j. author n 
“The History r»f Maritime ami inland Discovery.** 2 toU.Mvo. with Map, Uls. t id. cloth. 

ETIIKUIIK!E.-»THE APOSTOLICAL ACTS AND EPISTLES, 

From the Pesehito, or Ancient Syriac. To whit h are added, the remaining K.pistles, fnd 
the Book of Hcvelatioii, after n later Syrian Text. Translated, with Prolegomena and 
Indices, byJ.W. Kthcriilgc, M.A. Doctor in Philosophy of the University of Heidelberg, 
and Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris ; author of " The Syrian Churches i their early 
History, Liturgies, ands’nteratute.** Uoyal 12mo. Jt. C»d . cloth, 
n 

EVANS. THE SUGAR*PLANTER'S MANUAL; 

Being a Treatise on the Art of obtaining Sugar from the Sugar Lane. By W.M.Kvat»H,M.D. 
Hvo. Or.cloth. 

4 < 4 
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iiY*lK»sRs. I.DSCiMAjN am/ Co. 


FA II KY.~ TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John K*rejr, Engineer. Ululated with nu- 
mcroun Wuodi uts, and 2b Plages. 4 to. 5/. ha. board*. 

FF.RGI.SSO.N.-AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO THE TRUE PRIN- 

Clt'l,Kf> OK BKAlUY IN ART, more especially with reference to ARCHITECTURE. 
U‘- Jiiihc* KcrifUHMjn, Esq., author of “ An F’ssity on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem,” 
“Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture iu Hindustan,” etc. With live Steel 
Plates, a coloured Lithographic Flngraving, and upward* of 100 Woodcut*. Imperial Svo. 
30*. cloth. 


FORKSVKR AND lil IJDU !J'II. —NORWAY IN 1848 & 1849: 

Containing llamhies among the Fields and Fjords of the Central and Western Districts ; 
and including Remarks on its Political, Military, KcclesiastiAil, and Social Organisation. 
By Thomas Forester, Ksq. With Extracts from the Journals of Lieutenant M. S. lliddulph, 
lloyal Artillery. With a new coloured Map, Wood Engravings, and 10 timed Lithographic 
Plates from Drawings made on the spot. Svo. IS*. cloth. 

FORSTER (11EV..C.) —THE HISTORICAL*GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA; 

Or, tl« Patriarchal Kvulcuces of Revealed Hciigio% A Memoir, with Illustrative Maps and 
an Appendix, containing Translations. By the Rev. Charles Forster. 2 v»U. Svo. 30*. cloth. 

FOSS. THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND * . 

With Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with tin Cou#t» at West¬ 
minster from the tunc of the Conquest. By Edward boss, F.S.A., of the luucr Temple. 
YoN. I. and 11. Svo. 28*. cloth. 


FOSTER.— A HAND-BOOK OF MODERN EUROPEAN 11TBRATURE: 

British, Danish. Dutch, French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Poiish^inJ Russian, Por¬ 
tuguese, .‘'punish, and Swedish. With a full Biographical and Chronological intlVx. l>y Mrs. 
Foster. Foolscap Svo. Ha. lid. cloth. f 

The object of this bonk »*, not so much to ffiue elaborate criticising on the various 
writer* in the Inuguat;ct to tchose iitetature it is intruded us a guide, as to direct the student 
to the best urtters in each t and to inform him upon what subjects they have uritten. 


GIliBON. -HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 

EMPIRE. A new Edition, in One Volume; with an Account of the Author’s Life and 
Wrings, by Alexander Chalmers, Esq. F.%S. Svo. with Portrait, IS*. cloth. • 

• # * An Edition in S volt. ttoo. CO*, boards. 


CURB ART. A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. 

By JnmcM William l til Hurt, F.R.S. General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank, 
nth Kilitimi, with Portrait of the Author, and View of the ** Loudon ai^ Westminster Bank,” 
Lothbiuy. 2 vols. Svo. 24*. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH —THE POETICAL WORKS OS OLIVER COLDSMITH. 

Illustrated by Wood Flugravings, Atom Designs bv Members of the Kt* king Club. Edited 
by Bolton Corney, Esq. Square crown Svo., uniform with “Thomson's Seasons," 21*. 
i loth ; or lift*, bound in morocco, by llayday. 

iiOWKK. —THE SCIENTIFIC PHENOMENA OF DOMESTIC LIFE FAMILIARLY 

w EXPLAINED. By Charles Foote Gower. New Edition. Foolscapsvo. with Engravings 
on Wood, b*. cloth. 

*G 11 All AM. —ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham, NcwEditiou, re¬ 
vised and improved. Foolscap Svo. ti*. cloth. 

<3 RANT (MRS. (-LETTERS FROM YhE MOUNTAINS. 

Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the years 1773 and 1803. By Mrs. 
Grant, of Laggan. tUh Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her Bon, J. 1\Grant, 
Esq. 2 vols. post Svo. 21*. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS 0i> NEW EDITIONS 


GUAY AND MITCHELLS ORNITHOLOGY.— THE GENERA OF BIRDS: 

Comprising' theirGeneric ChunM im, » Noiltr of the Habits of each G.nas. and •» e«l#u 
• We Ust of Specie n, referred to their »everal Genera. Hflieuritr Ar«4. I»»r- 

— Georg. Flnrrnt. Sor. Corrrsp. Senior A*d«lihl of the 7»<silo(lr»l Department, British 
Mairom ; and author of thr “ U»l of the Genera of Bird*.' 1 fir. Illustrated with 3WI 
coloured and plain Plate*, drawn on Stone, hr David William Mitrhell, B.A., Seeretaty ta 
tb« Zoological Society. 3 rol*. imperial 4to. 311. 1U*. half-bound mnrocro, gilt lop*. 

GRAY.—TABLES AND FORMULA FOR THE COMPUTATION OF LIFE* 

CONTINGENCIES. with copious Examples of Annuity, Assurance, and Friendly Society 
Calculations. By Peter Gray, F.R.A.8. Associate of tlae institute of Actuaries of Great 
Britain and I relaud. Royal (ho. I6«. cloth. 


GWILT.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical. Theoretical, aud Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq., F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1,061) Engrarlng* on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. 8vo. 21. 12*. fid. cloth. 


IIAI.L.— MIDSUMMER EVEi . 

A Fairy Tale of Lore. By Mr* S. C. Hall. Illustrated wltn nearly 300 beautiful Wood 
Engraving*. Square crown 8ro.21t.doth. gilt edges. *• 


HALL’S (SIDNEY) GENERAL LA7SE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY- 

THREE MAPS fsixr20in. by 7fWu.),with the Divisions and Hoantlaries careful lr coloured ; 
and an'JUphabetieal Index of all the Names contained in the 'laps, with their latitude 
and Longitude. An rntlrelr New Edition, rorrected throughout from the heat and most 
recent Authorities; with all 'he Railway* laid down, and many of the Maps re-drawn *nd 
re-engraved. Colotnbier 4to. bl. St. half-bound In russla. 

SIDNEY HAUL S RAILWAY MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Square Ibolscsp Urn. price 2*. 9d. cloth. 

•»* Thr Map of Holland and Wales, ciutained in , ‘.*> , fdwe* Halt's large l,ihrary Atlas," 

| 'titf 20 in.ftji lfi in.) corrected and re-engraven, %rith all thr Lines of Mailman laid down, 
mag hr had separately, price 2*. 6d., coloured and mounted an folding canvas in a case, for 
\ the pocket. 

HARRISON.—ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT STRUCTURE 

OF THK ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M, Harrison, M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Post Hvo. 8*. fid. cloth. f 

HARRY IIIEOVER.— STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK ; 

Or, SPKCTACI.KS fnr VOlTJMi SPORTSMAN. »v Hvij Hlmtr. New Edition. 3 »oU. 
H.o. with Portrmil, 34,. clolh. 

HARRY IIIROVER.—PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

By Harry Hicover. author of ‘'Stable Talk and Tahir Talk; or Spectacle# fur Young 
Sportsmen.” With 2 Plates, one representing “ Goiia like Workmen the other, “ Going 
like Muffs.” Foolscap 8ro. 6b J" alf-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.—THE STUD, FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES AND 

PRACTICAL MEN: being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse fur use more than for show. 
By Harry Hieover, Author of “Stable Talk and Table Talk.” With 2 Plates, one repre¬ 
senting “A pretty good sort for must purposes the other Hayther * a bad sort for any 
purpose.** Fool cap thro. &*. half*bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.—THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 

Or, Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hieover, Author of 
“ Stable Talk and Table Talk ; or, Spectacles for Youug Sportsmen.” With a Portrait of 
the Author on bia favourite Horse “ Harlequin.” Foolscap Mvo. fir. half-hound. 

» 

HAWKER.—INSTRUCTIONS TO VOUNC SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to (tuna and Shooting. Bv Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 9tb edition, corrected, 
enlarged, ami improved, with Rigirty-five Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard and Branston, 
from Drawings by C. Varley, Dicks, etc. Hvo. 21*. cloth, 
u 

HAYDON (B. R.)— LECTURES ON PAINTING AND OESICN, 

Delivered at the I^ondon Institution, the Royal Institution, Albermarle Street, to the 
University of Oxford, etc. By B. R. Haydon, Historical Painter. 2 vols. Hvo. with Por¬ 
traits of the Author and Sir David WUkir, and numerous other Illustrations, 24*. cloth . 
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HEAD.- HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF CARDINAL PACCA,« 

Prime Minister to Pope Pius VII. Written by Himself. Translated from the Italian, by Sit 
George Head, author of '• Eoiaei a Tour of Many Days.” 2 volt, post 8vo. 2D. cloth. 


SIR GEORGE 1IEAD.-ROME : A TOUR OF MANY DAYS. 

By Sir George Head. 8 vols. Hto. 86r. cloth. 

SIR JOHN 1IERSCHEL.—OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John F. W. Hcrschel, Bart. etc. New Edition; with Plates and Engravings on Wood. 
Hvo. iSa. cloth. 


MRS. HEY. THE MORAL OF FLOWERS; 

Or, Thoughts gathered from the Field aud the (iarden. By Mrs. Hey. Being a New 
Edition of *' The Moral of Flowers;" and consisting of Poetical Thoughts on Garden and 
Field Flowers, accompanied by Drawings beautifully coloured after Nature. Square crown 
Hvo. uniform iu size with “ Thomson's Seasons illustrated by the Etching Club." 2D. cloth. 

MRS. HEY.—SYLVAN MUSINCS: # 

Or, the Spirit of the Woods. By Mrs. Hey. Being a New Edition of " The Spirit of the 
Woods;” and consisting of Poetical Thoughts on Forest Trees, accompanied by Drawings 
of Blossoms and Foliage, beautifully coloure<P^ter Nature. Sauare crown 8ro. uniform in 
size with “ Thomson’s Seasons illustrated by the Etching Club/' 2D. cloth. 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES Of SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By A yooyO$. **Manners make the Man.” NewKdition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Bank. Foolscap Hvo. 2*. 6d. cloth. 

HOARE — A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 

URAre VINK ON Ol'EN WALLS. By OcmenTHoare. New Edition. 8»o. Jl.M. Lloth. 


HOARE.—A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD OF 

PLANTING AN1> MANAGING THE BOOTS OF GBAPE VINES. By Clement Here, 
author of •• A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls.” 12mo. at. cl. 

HOOK (Wt. W. FA-THE LAST DWS OF OUR LORD’S MINISTRY; 

A Course uf Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter Farquhar Hook, 
D.D., Vicar of Lee As, Prebendary of Llucolu, aud Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. New 
Edition. Foolscap Hvo. 6s. cloth. • 


HOOKER.- KEW GARDENS ; 

Or a Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. Bv Sir William Jackson Hooker, 
K.H. D.C.L. F.K.A. A L.S. etc. etc. Director. New Edition; with numerous Wood- 
Engravings. I61110. price W. scweJI • 

HOOKER AND ARNO'IT.—THE BRITISH FLORA; 

Comprising the Pharuogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. The Sixth Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections, aud numerous Figures, illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, 
the Composite Plants, the Grasses, aud the Ferns. By Mr W . J. Hooker, F.R.A. and L.S. 
etc., and G. A. Walker Arnuti, LL.D. F.L.S. and R.S. Kd.; Regius Professor of Botany in 
the University of Glasgow. In One very thick Volume, 12mo, with 12 Platts, price 14s. cloth; 
or with the Plates coloured, 2D. cloth. 


tfORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL 

STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF 1«HE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. Thomas 
Hartwell Home, B.D- of St. John’s College, Cambridge. New Edition, revised and corrected . 
5 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Fuc-similes, 3/. 3s. cloth ; or 5/. bound iu c|lf by Haydajff 

• 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By the Rev.Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Being an Analysis of his **Introduction to the Critical Studv aud Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures.” New Edition. 12mo. with Maps#ud Engravings, 9s. boards. 

HOWITT.—THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. 

By Mary Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engrave^ by John Absolon, from Original 
Designs by Anus Mary Howitt. Squ^e 16mo. 5s. cloth. 
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NKW WORK 1 * and VI W t untcNS 


HOW ITT.- THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Brin# the real l.lfr of • f'ounirv Bov, written bv Himirlf; exhibiting ail the 
Pleasure*, and Pursuits of Children in lh** Counlrr KtTitfil h\ Wilium ll»nnH,«ulhi*r "I 
1 11 The Uunvl l.iii’ o( KiiKluttl," rtt. New Edition. «tlti 4b WowU uta, G*. cloth. 

IIOWITT—VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Hulls, Battle-Fields, ami S* cues of Striking P»ii*at.*r* in English Hmurv ***‘L 

Poetry. By William Howitt. NmKJuitm. Medium Mo. with 40 Woorii uts, 21*. < loth. 

SECOND SERIES. in (he <„unti.*nf IH'KIUM and NORTHUMBKIILAND.with * 

Stroll along tin BORDER. With upwards of 4t» highly-finished Woodcuts, from lluwinu* 
made on the spot. Medium Hvo. 21*. riot It.- 


HOW ITT —THE RURAL LIFE OF ENCLAND. 

By William llowitt Ntw Kililioii, I'orri't U’r) and revised. With Kncrnviti|f» nil Wotnl L» 
Dewu hand Williams ; uniform with *' VUitvtn Remarkable Plai c»." Mcil.uin fwo. 211.« l«»fh 


IIOWITT—THE RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF CERMAWY: 

With Characteristic Sketches of it- thief Cities and Scene rv, t olietted in a fteiirral Tour , 
wmt during a Residence in that Cotiutrv in the Years ls4iM2. Hv William ll«>- itt, author 
of “The Rural Life of England," etc. Medium bv»».,with above iti Woodcuts, 21*. ilolh. 

IIOWSON.-SUNDAY EVENINC: 

Twelve Shtirl Sermons t»r hamih lli ruling. 1. The Pres* ne« t»f (Thrift; 2. Inward and 
* Outward Life; 3. The Three fold Warning; I. Our lather*- Business, Spiritual Murder; 
ft. The I»utv of Amiftliilitx ; ‘7 lioncsti rstitl Cindoor; S. Si. Peter mid f njurlitn.; *<- The 
Midnight Traveller; Id. St. Andrew; ] !. The t.rave nf Lunrui ; 1.’. The Kcsiirrci ti«»n of the 
Body. li\ ilie llev. J. S. Hdumhi, M.A., Prim ipal of tin t 'tdirg mte Institution, Liverpool, 
and—hap!rm-«,.thc Duke of Sutheriaiot. foolscap Him. 2*. ti«f. cloth. 


llOWSON ANl) CON YUBA UK. --THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. 

PALL. Bv the Rev. J . S. How sou, M. A., -Hid the Uev. W. J . C'onvbeart , M.A. 2 tub. 4to. 
very fully illustrated by W. H. Bartlett. \Sre p. 8. 

HUDSON—THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson, K*<|., late of the Legacv Duty Office, London ; author of “ Plain Directions 
for Making Wills," and “The ParcnCaTHand-Book.*’ New Edition. Kimlm ap hvo. 5*.cloth. 

HUDSON— PLAIN DIRECTIONS f*OR MAKING WiLLS 

lu conformity with the Law, and partii itlarly with reference to the Art / Wm.IV.atid 1 Viet, 
c. 2fi. To which is added, a < lear Kxpoviii^ti of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per¬ 
sonal Kfctai* in the » use «»t lntc*tarv ; with two Forms of Will*, and much useful Information, 
etc. Bv J. f. Hudson, Esij. N» w Edition, eorrei led. E» ap. m o. Jr. fid. cloth. 

Th* a\,>re tuo teurkf may be had i« (>»e volume, price 7»* f/of h 

ly-MUOl.DT—ASPECTS OF NATURE, 

In DifTcienl Laiifls and D.tltri^y Climates . with Scientific Elucidations. Bv Alexander Von 
Humboldt. Translated, with the Atithm’s sanction and < o operation, and at his express 
desire, by Mr*. Sabine. Dunn. fi*. doth: or to V nil*. 3*. f»d. each tloth; 2*. bd.each 
sewed. 


BARON HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS; 

Or, a Sketch %J a Physical Description of the Universe. Tianslated, witlt the Author'. 
miu tioii and co-opcration, under the superintendence of Liruteii«»it-f'tdonrl Edward Sabitu , 
F.R.S. For. See. H.S. New kditimi. Vol*. 1. and 11. Ifiino. it*, fid. rath doth, 2*. fid. 
each sewed i or in post Hvo. price 12*. eai h. 

HUMPHREYS.— A RECORD OF THE BLACK PRINCE; 

B\'ug a Sclct liou of such Passages in hla Life us have been moat nuaintly and strikingly 
narrated by th, Chionitiers of the Period. Embellished with highlv-wrought Miniature* 
and Bordt rings, selected from various IlJt-mlnntc d MSS. referring to Event* connected m'th 
English History. By Henry Noel Humphreys. Post 8ro. in a richly carved and deeply 
pierced binding, 21*. * 

HUMPHREYS. THT BOOK OF RUTH. 

from the Holy htri|aire». Embellished with brilliant coloured Border*, selected from 
some of the finest Illuminated MSS. in the British Museum, the Biblb>tht*«|ue Nationale, 
Paris, the Soane Museum, etc.; and with highly-finished Miniatures. 1'he Illumination* 
executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. Square foolscap Hvo. in deeply embossed leather 
covers, 21*. 
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HIM I'll HKYS.- MAXIMS AND PRECEPTS OF THE* SAVIOUR: 

Brin* n Selection nf the nnutt beautiful Christian Precepts contained in tne Pour Gospel*; 
illustrated by « series of 11 In mi nations of original character, founded on the Passage*— 
“ Behold the Fowl** of thr Air,” etc., “Consider the Lilies of the Field,” etc. ^hc 
Illuminations executed hv Henry Noel Humphreys. Square foolscap Hvo. ill*, richly bound 
in stamped enlf; or HOj. in noruveo, by Hayday. 


* HUMPHREYS.--THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

With rich and appropriate Borders of original Design, a series of Illuminated Figures of 
the Apostles, from the Old Masters, six Illuminated Miniatures, and other Embellishments. 
The liluniiiintioiis executed hv Henry Noel Humphreys. {Square foolscap Hvo. in massive 
carved coders, 21*.; or bound in morocuS, by Hayday,30*. 


HUMPHREYS.—PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 

Richly Illuminated, with appropriate Borders, printed in rolours and in black and gold 5 
with a Design from one of the early German Engravers. The Illuminations executed by 
Henry Noel Humphreys. Square foolscap Hvo. 21*. in a massive carved binding; or 3U«. 
bouiail in morocco. 


IH MPtlRKYS AND JONES.-THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE 

MIDDLE AGES : a series of Facsimile* of the most beautiful MSS. of the Middle Ages, 
printed in gold, silver, and colours, by Jones ; selected and described by Henry Noel 

Humphreys. Elegantly bonud m antique calf: royal folio, 10/. 10*.; imperial folio (large 
pnptr), l(>/. 16*. . • M 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: * 

An KxHiniimtiou of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produ-cd by the Influence ot the Solar Rays ; embracing all the known Fkito^rspluc Pro- 
1 i'sm *, and new Disco*erica in the Art. By Robert Hunt, Kecpt^Afc ®iiiiojjaRecords, 
Museum ol Economic Geology. Hvum ith Plate and Woodcuts, 10*.f><?.cloth^ 

JAMESON i’MRS. }—LEGENDS OF Tl-I% MONASTIC ORDERS: 

As represented in the Fiue Arts. Forming the Second Series of “Sacred and Legendary 
Art." lu One Volume, square crown two., illustrated with li Etchings bv the Author, and 
h4 Womb uts, *JS* cloth. 

%• To hr Jolluwed by “Legends of the Madonna," by the m same Author similarly illustrated. 

JAMESON < MUijp)—SACRED AN [g LEGENDARY ART. 

Or, Legends ot the Saint* and Martyrs. By Mr*. Jameson, author of ** Legend* of the 
Monastic Order^,” •* Characteristic* of Women, 0 etc. The Second Edition, complete in 
One Volume, with numerous Wood Engravings, and 10 Etching* b^r the Author, square 
crown Hvo. prit e 2H*. doth. 

*• 7*o all who Anne seen or who contemplate teeing thr Carlo art of Italy, thete volumes will 
A- us necessary a handbook ns any of Murray's. Even to those who *•»»*/ unfy our own 
A ationai (lalltry, Mrs. Jameson's essay will be interesting, fur i(%ri!t give them a vast 
yuan till/ of information they did not possets bejore, and which will add incalculably to the 
pleasure with which they will inspethe pictures of the Old Masters - ujtct 1 perfectly unin¬ 
telligible without such an explanation of them ns is here^iven." —Critic. 


JKHii.-A LITERAL TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS; 

Intended to illustrate their Poetical ami Moral Structure. To which are added. Disserta¬ 
tions 011 the word “Selah,” ami on the Authorship, Order, Titles, and Poetical Features 
ot the Psalms. By the Rev. John Jcbb, A.M., Rector of Feteratow. 2 vola.Svo. 21*. cloth. 


JEFFREY (LOUD).—CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Bv Francis Jellify, lute one of the Judges iu iheCourl of Session in Scotland. 2d Edition. 
3 volri . S> o. 42*. cloth. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS: 

With the Life of Bishop llcber. devised and corrected by the R«*. Charles Page Eden, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Vols. 11 ."11. IV. V. VI. and VII. Sv.o. 10*.6<f. each, cloth. 

•,* In course of publication in 10 puls, price half-a-gumra each. Vol. /. t the last in order 
of publication.! will contain Bishop Heber’s Life oj Jeremy Taylor , extended by the Editor. 

r 'ol. ri/I. is in the press. 

JOHNSON. THE WISDOM OF THE RAMBLER, ADVENTURER, °AND 

IDLER. Comprising « Selection of 1 111 of the best Essays. By Samuel John sou, LL.D. 
Foolscap Hvo. fs. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS and NEW EDITION* 


JOHNSON.-©THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 

And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS s embracing til ;hr recent DUcoifrtti In Agrl- 
cultural Chemistry; adapted to the comnrehcusion of uusrleutlfic Reader*. By Cuthbcrt 
4F. Johuion, Kk»'., F.R.S. Barristcr-at-Law, Kditor of the •'Farmer*' Almanack,” etc. 
8to. with Wood Engravings, 21. 10#. cloth. 


I 


JOHNSTON.—A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, amt Historical] forming a complete General Ciaeettcer •; 
of the World. ’ By Alexander Keith Johnstou, F.R.S.K. r.R.G.S. F.G.S.; Geogruplu-r at 
Xdiuburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty ; Author of * * The Physical All a* of Natural Phe¬ 
nomena, ’ " The National Atlaa ot Commercial and Political Geography," and * a The Atlaa 
to Alinon's History of Europe." tivo., 1441* pa^es, 36#. cloth.; or half rusala, 41#. 


SIR RORERT KANE.~»ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 

Theoretical and Practical; Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applh at inns of the 
Science of Medicine and Pharmacy to Agriculture and to Manufactures. Ity Sir Robert 
Kane, M.D. M.R.l.A. 2d Edition, corrected and greatly enlarged ; illustrated by 23l> Wood 
Engraving*. In one large volume, 8vu. of about |,10U pages, is#, cloth. 

v 

KAY.—THE SOCIAL CONDITION AND EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE 

IN ENGLAND AND EUROPE: shoring the results of the Primary Schools Jin! of the 
Division of Landed Property in Foreign Countries. By Joseph Kay, Esq. M.A , of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Barristrr-*t-l.aw ; an* late Travelling Bachelor of the University of 
Cambridge. 2 thick vols. post *tvfv 21#. cloth. 

KEMBLE.—THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 

n History of the English Con jnonwealth till the period of the Norman Conquest. By John 
Mitchell Kemble, M.A. F.C.r.S., etc. 2 vols. H\o. 2b#. cloth. 

KENT."—A LET . *.IIA ; 

Or, the room of Mythology. With other Poems. By William Charles Kent. Fcap.Hvo. 
7#. cloth. 


KINDERSLEY.—THE VERY JOYOUS, PLEASANT, AND REFRESHING 

HISTORY of the Feats, Exploits, Triumphs, sud Achievements of the Good Knight, without 
Fear and without Reproach, the gentle l«ord Dc Bayard. Bet forth in English by Edward 
Cockburn Kindersley. Kaq. With OrnamentaJ Headings, and Frontispiece, by K. H. 
Wehnert. Square post ftvo. 9#.6rf. cloth. 


THE REV. DR. W.I. KIP.-THE EARbY CONFLICTS OfcCHRISTiANITY. 

Contents.—1. Judaism , 2. Grecian Philosophy ; 3. The Licentious Spirit of the Age; -1. 
Barbarism ; 3. The Pagan Mythology. By the Rev. !>r. W. Ingraham *iip, M.A., author of 
44 The Christmas .Holy3ays in Rome." Foolucmp Hvo. &#. cloth. 

T1IE RKV. DR. y? m 1. KIP.-THE CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS IN ROME. 

By the Rev. W. 1 graham Kip, D.D. Edited by the Hey. W. Sewell, B.l>. Fellow ami 
Tutor of Ezeter College, Oxford. New Edition. Foolscap S*o. 5#. cloth. 

KIRBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOCY: 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: c<trnpn«ing an account of noxious and 
useful Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations , Societies, Motions, 
Noise*. Hibernation, Instinct, etc. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. Ik L.8. Rector of Barham; 
and W. Spence, Esq.,F.R.S. A L.S. New Edition, enlarged. 2 vols. Hvo. 31#. 6d. cloth. 

L. E. L.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON 

Comprising the 1MPROV1SATKICK, the VhNKTI \N BRACELET, the GULDEN 
VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetii nl Remains. New Edition, uniform with 
Moore's 44 Songs, Ballads, and Sacred Songs ; " with 2 Vignettes by Richard Doyle. 2 vols. , 
i 16mo. 10*. cloth; morocco, 2!#. 

jtlto an edition in 4 wo/s. {ool$cap Hvo? with llTuHtatium by Howard^ etc . 28#- cloth ; 
or boundein morocco, with gilt edges, *21. -it 

LAING.—OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STATE 

OF THE EUROPEAN PEOPLE IN 184H AND lH4'Ji being the Second Series of “Notes 
of a Traveller. ° By Samuel Laing, Esq., author of 44 A Journal of a Residence iu Norway, ’* 

•• A Tour in Sweden,” the Translation of 44 The Heimskringla,” and of »• Notes of » Tra¬ 
veller on the Social and i olitic&l State of France, Prussia," etc. Hvo. 14#. cloth. 

LAN DOR. —THE FOUNTAIN OF ARETHUSA. 

By Robert Eyre* Landor, M.A., author of "The Fawn of Scrtorioua," 44 The Impious 
Feast," Tragedies, etc. 2 vol*. post Hvo. IHx, cloth, 
e » 
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LARDNElt’S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA; . 

Being a Series of Originals Work* on History, Blogrtphy, Natural Philosophy, Natural 
History, Literature,the Sciences, Art*. au4 Manufactures. By BUhop Thirl wall, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Sir John Her*chcl,Hir Walter Scott, Thomas Moore, Robert Southey, and%t her 
Eminent Writers. Conducted and edited by Dr. Lardner. 

The Series complete la One Hundred-and Thirty-three Volumes, 39/. 19#. The Works 


The Series complete la One 
separately, 6s. per volume. 

1. Bril's History of Russia 

2. Belt'« Lives of British Poets 
S. Brewster's Treatise on (Optics 

4. Cooley’s History of Maritime 

and Inland Discovery 

5. Crowe’s History of France . 

6. De Morgan's Treatise on Pro- 

tiatftlUie* .... 

7. De Sismondl’s History of*he 

Italian Republics . , 

8. De Slsmoudi’s Fall of the 

Homan Empire . 

9. Donovan’* Treatise ou Chem¬ 

istry • 

0. D‘n>ov»u*t. Domestic Economy 

1. Dunham's History of Spain 

ant! Port ng al . . . 

2. Dunhnm’s History of Den¬ 

mark, Sweden, and Nor¬ 
way . 

3. Dunham’s History of Poland 
•i. Dunham’s History of the 

Uermauit Empire 

5. Dunham's History of Europe 

during the Middle Agra . 

6. Dunham’s Lives of British 

Dramatists 

J. Dunham’s Lives 4,r F.arly 
Writers of Grc^t Britain . 

8. Fetgua’s History of the 

United State* 

9. Fosbrokr’s Grecian and Ro¬ 

man Antiquities 
0. Forster's Lives of the States 
uien of the Commonwealth 
1. Forster, Mackintosh, and 
Courtenay's Lives of 
British Statesmen 
Gleg’s Lives of Militnry Com 
inuudcrh .... 

3 Grattan's History of the 
Netherlands 

4. HcusAow’* Treatise on 

Botany .... 

5. llcrschel'* Treatise ou As¬ 

tronomy .... 
5. Herachel’s Preliminary DIs- 
cottrse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy . 

7. History of Rome 

5. History of Switserland . t 
9. Holland’s Treatise on the 
Manufactures lu Metal 
0. James's Lives of Foreign 
Statesmen .... 
1. Kater and Larduer's Treatise 
on Mechanics 


The Series comprises . 

3 vol*. 18#. I 82. Keightley's Outlines of His- 

2voU. 12#. ! io *7 .* 

d vo i f„ . S3. Laidner's Treatise on Arith- 

J mctlc . • . . . .1 vol. 6#. 

8 vois. 18#. j 34. Lardner** Treat, ou Geometry i vol. 6#. 

3 vois. iHe. 35. Lardner'* Treatise on Heat . 1vol. 6s. 

36. Lardner*sTreatise on Hydro- 
t vol. 6#. statics and Pneumatics . 1 vol. 6#. 

! 37. Gardner and Walker’s Elec-* 

1vol. 6#. 1 o triclty and Magnetism . 2 vois. 12#. 

38. Mackintosh, Wallace, and 

2 voi#. 12#.e Bell’s History of England, fO vol*. 60#. 

j* 39. Montgomery and Shelley’s^ 

I vol. 6#. Lives of JCaliau, Spanish# 

^ * ' and Portuguese Authors . 3 vola. 18#. 

, - vo s. -#• j Moore’# History of Ireland . 4 voir iff* 

6 vois. 30#. i 41. Nicolas’s Chronology of 

j History . .• . 1 voi. 6#. 

m 1 42. Phillips’s Treat. ofMradogy fvol*. IV*. 

8 vol*. IRs. 43. Powell's History of Natural 

1 vol. 6#. * Philosophy . .1 vol. 6#. 

44. Porter’s Treatise on the 

3 vois. l«5t. Manufacture of Silk . . 1vol. 6*. 

45. Porter’s Treatise on the 

4 vni« 24 , Manufacture of Porcelain 

4 vois. 34#. J and Glass .... 1vol. «#. 

2 vois. 12#. Roscoe’s Lives of British 

'gj Lawyers .... #vol. 6#. 

1 vol. 6#. i 47- Scott's History of Scotland . 2 vola. 12#. 

_» 48. Shellev’s Uve* of. French 

2 vol s . 12# Authors . . 2 vois. 12#. 

, 49. Shuckard and Swaiuson's 

2 vois. 12s- Treatise on ln»Mt* . . I vol. 6#. 

i AO. Southev's Lives British 

5 Vila. W>«. Admiral. . ... S roll. 30a. 

™ . 51. Stcbbing’s History of the • 

ClRkrt h .... 2 vois. 12#. 

7vtls.42r. 52. Stebbing’s History of the 

j Reformation . .2 vois. 12s. 

3 vois. IRi. j 53. Swaiuson's Preliminary Dis* 

i course on Natural History, 1 vol. 6#. 

I vol. 6# . i 54. Swainsou’s Natural History 
and Classlftcatltfli *of 

1 vol. Os. ; Animals . . . 1 vol. 6#. 

! 55. Swalnsom’s Habits and I«- 
1 voi. f.# 1 stlueta of Animals . . I vol. 6«. 

• SvAinhon’* Quadrupeds . i voL (h* 

j 57. Swa»nson’s Birds . . . ^ols. 12s. 

1 vol, 6#- i 58 . Swaiuson’s Fish, uReptiles, 

2 voles. 12#. 1 etc. ..... 2 vois. 12#. 

1 voL 6#. I 59. S wain son’s Shalls and Shell* 

i fish.I vol. 6«. 

3 vois. 18#. 60. Swaiu son’^Animals iu Me- 

nafBri«i^ . I vol. 6s. 

6 vois. 30#. 61. Swalnsofc’s Taxidermy and * 

Bibliography - 1 vol. 6#. 

1vol. 6#. 63. Thirlwall’s History of Graeee 8 vol*. 48#. 




NEW WORKS AND NEW felHTIOXS 


LATHAM-ON OttEAMtt Of THE HEART. _ J t 

Uclwcl on 5»t>J«cl» co.n.cl.4 irtlk SMInlcal MrAlilM ; tMWr(il>| IN****** H * fc * ••»»'«■ 
Bt F. U. UrtkMB. M.D I’kr.lrWn Kitnontt.*., i» ik» «»•*• i »*« Uw PkfUOM 10 *i, 
PtnkolaiMV's Haiplul. Ntw Idiuo.. 5»eto. U»o. 1*». rkutk. 

t op w a w [QPDM V * 

Or,the Art of Collecting. Preparing,und Mounting Object* of Nwarsl History. •«, 

of Mueam* nod Travellers By Mr*. H.Le*. Nte Kditlon, Improved » »Uh mo account of * 
Visit to Walton HkU. end M*. \VkUilv**t Method of Praservlng /iaiftil. »c*f Byo. with 
Woodcutter. 

LEE—ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY; OR, FIRST PRINCIPLES 

OF ZOOLOGY. For thullse of School* and Youuf Persons; comprising the Prluctplr* of 
Classification, Interspersed with mm using end instructive Acc**st» o< the most remarkable 
A dim ala. BrMrt.R-Lee. New Edition, revised sad eularged j with numerous additional 
\V oodc ult. Foolscap 8vo. 7i. G#, cloth. 

LESLI&'C.U.)—MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABl E, ESQ. 

R. A. Composed chiefly of his Letters, by C. K. Leslie, R. A.‘ Second Edition, with further 
Extract! from his Correspondence, two Portraits (one from s new Sketch, by H'. Leslie), 
and n Platt of ** Spring," cngrnvtii by Lucas. Square crown 8to. 21*. cloth. 

LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ( 

AddrciJS d to a Friend. B* the Authoress of “ Letters to Vy Unknown Friends," “Twelve 
Years Ago. a Tale,” "Some Passages Irom Modern History,*' sod •' Discipline." Foolscap 
\-o. 6 j. cloth. m 

LETTERS Tp MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

By a kadv. Tl7»iWitlon. Foolscap Svo. da. cloth, 
e * 

LINDLEY.—AN INTRODUCTIONiTO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. Llndley, Ph.O , F.tt.S. L.S. etc. New Kdition, with Corrections and numerous 
Additions. 2 vols. Bro. with Six Plates and oaistroui Woodcuts,24s. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Llndlcv, Ph. D., F.R.S.,eti. 
New Edition, with numerous Additions snd improvements. l»mo. 10*. 6d.cloth. 

4* n it * 


UNDLEY.—THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 

Or, au Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Hardening ttpefti Physiological Prin¬ 
ciples. By John Mudley, Ph.D. F.U.b. »ro.*Witlt Illustrations on Wood, 12*. t lotto. 

LIN WOOD (W .W ANTHOLOCIA OXONIENSIS ; 

Sire, FlorUegium « r lujibus poetk-1* divertorum Ovouientium Greets e« Latinisdecorptuin. 
Curantc Gulielmo Linwood, M.A. iEdis Christ! Aluumio. Bro. 14*. cloth. 


LORIMER. LETTERS TO X YOUNC MASTER MARINER 

On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By the late Charles L 


tion. Foolscap 8ro, hr. W. cloth. 


Loriqner. A New F.di 


LOUDON.—THE AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR; 

Being a Monthly Guide, as to what should he avoided as well as what should be done in 4 
Garden in each Month ; with plain Rules how to 4a what is requisite ; Directions for Isying 
out and planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies; and a 
short account. In each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects,then most injurious t«. 
Gardens. By Mrs. Loudon. IBmn.aith numerous Wood Engravings, 7*. M. cloth. 

LOUDEN.—THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Knlo} a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, author of “Gardening f »r 
Ladles,"etc. New Edition. Foolscap Bro., with Plate and Woodcuts, 7*. fid. cloth. 

LOUDON’S SELF - INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNC GARDENERS, 


with Examples shewing their application 
With a Portrait of Mr. Loudon, and a Mean 
7*. M. cloth. 


ss to Horticultural and Agricultural Purposes, 
olr by Mrs. Loudon. Bvo. with Wood Engravings , 





SEE 


with tfc«tr C 

on Wood,9/. lOt. cloth- 


t,C«turf,wlU»M(* iM Arti (N. *f»» 


LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA Of CARDCMNCf 

Comprising tb« Theory u4 Pwilct of Hoeticnltora, floricnltnrt, Arboriculture, oad 
UwfiriM (itrltnUm i (ndtdtu all the Unit impmimtau j • Gcatnl History ot Cardiff- 
ln| In all Countries', and • Statistical View of its Pretest State; with 8«ff«lUofffl ffft lU 
Future Progress In the British laics. By J. C Loudon, F-L.S. H.S., etc. lUaMratsd with 
many hundred Engravinsa on Wood by frentton An entirety New Edition (18M), cor¬ 
rected throughout and consideiBbly improved by Mrs. Loudon. In One large Volume, 8»». 
60*. cloth. • * 

*,• TAe present A>» Edit ten u also in cowrie o /publication In Ttn Monthly Ports, price hi. 
sack, of which the First Five are now ready. * 

• 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE;* 

Comprising the Theory amP Practice of the Valuatidh, Transfer, Lay ing-out, Improvement, 
and Mspagcment of Landed Property, and of the cultivation and economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable Productions of Agriculture, including all the latest improvements. Fifth 
Kdition. 8*o. with upwards of 1,100 Kngrarings on Wood, by Braniton, 21 .10*«rloth. 

* • 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PLANTS;* 

Including all the Plants which are now fouud In, or bav^neen i otroducedinto. Great Britain; 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such Descriptions, Engraved Figures 
Elementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who is a nuAe English reader, to discover tne 


it which is useful and interesting. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.8., etc. Thejipdfclfic Character* 
by an Eminent Botanist ; the Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F-L.S. ^frmtw Editlftn, with a 
new Supplement and a new Index. Hrv. with nearly 10,000 Wood En 


new Supplement and a new Index. 8rB. with nearly 10,000 ' 


F-L.S. mrt&w Editlftn, with a 
ood Engravings ,#3*. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF COTTACE, FARM, AND VILLA 
AIICHITECTL’RK ud FURNITURE. Conl.inln, I>.,i,n. (or Cotu*.., VUlu. Fu, 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc. ; with the requisite 
Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate. Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery : 
each Design accompanied br Aoakticsl and Critical Remarks. Br J. C. Loudon, P.L.9. 
etc. New Edition, Edited by Mrs. Loudou. 8ro. with more than?,0U0 Engravings on Wood, 
63*. cloth. * 

loudon*s horAus BRITANNICUS; 

Or, Catnioguc of %U the Plants indigenous to or iutroduced Into Britain c An entirely New 
Kdition nsSO), corrected throughout; wlffh a Supplement, including all the New Plants 
down to March, 1850; and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs .London 
and W. H. Baxter, Esq. 8vo. [Aear/y ready. 

LOUDON’S HORTUS UCNOSUS LONDINENSIS $ 

Or. a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants cultivated in tne neighbourhood of London. To 
which arc added their usual Prices in Nurseries. Svo.^s.Gd. cloth. • 

LOW,—ON LANDED PROPER A 1 , AND THE ECONOMY OF ESTATES; 

Comprehending the Kelatious betweeu Landlord and Tenant, and the Principle* and Form* 
of Leases; of Farm Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embankments, Roads, and other Rural 
Works, Minerals, and Woods. By David Low, Ksq. F.R.S.B. etc., author of •• Element* 
of Practical Agriculture,”etc. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings,21*.cloth. 

LOW.- ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Comprehending the Natural and Economical History of the Species and Breed*! Illustrations 
of thr Properties of External Form i and Observation* on the Principle* and Practice of 
Breeding. By David Low, Kan., F*R.S K., professor of Agriculture in the University or 
Edinburgh, etc.; author of *• Elements of Practical Agriculture,’’etc. 8vo. with Engraving» 
tiu Wood, 26s. cloth. 

LOW —ELEMENTS OF PR ACTICAlVgRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and th* 
Economy of the Farm. By David Low, Ksq. F.R.S.B..Professor of Agriculture in thn uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. New Kdition. 8ro. with an entirel^sew set of above 200 Wood* 
cuts, 21*. cloth. “ • 

MACAULAY.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, „ v , , 

From the Accession of James II. Bv Thomas Babingtou Macaulay. NtwRdition. Vola-1. 
and II. 8vo. S'Jff. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS anp NEW EDITIONS 


MACAULAY.—CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. fly Thorn** Babingtoii F1 h< aulay. New Edition,complete 
in One Volume; with Portrait by K. U.Eddis, engraved lit Uue by G. W. Greatbath, mid 
**Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 21*. cloth; 80*. calf extra, l#y Hayday. Or in 8 voli.8vo. 
36*.cloth. 


MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With “ Ivry*' ami “The Armada.’' fly Thomaa liablngton Macaulay. New Edition. 16mo. 
4*. GW. cloth ; morocco, lOa.ttW. (ftownd by Hug dag). 


MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. , 

With, numerous Illustrations, Original ami from the Antique, drawn on Wood by George 
Scharf, jun.; and engraved by Samuel Williams. New Edition. Fcp 4to. 21*. board*; 
morocco, 42* {bound bg Haydag). 

MACK AY (CHARLES^.—THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE ENCLISH i 

LAKES: a Summer Ramble. By Charles Macknv, E-q. LL-D. author of “ Legend*of the j 
lalea,’®-*Th« Salamaudrine, MM Thc<l'hanu-» and ft* Tributa' les/'etc. Svo. with beautiful , 
Wood Engraving*, from Original Sketchva, 14*. cloth. | 

j MACKINTOSH'S (SIR JAMES1 MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; | 

j Including hts contribution* to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. Edited by Robert James j 

J MackiAiosh, Esq. 3 eol». 8vo.^J*. doth. 9 I 

"ltt-CULLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND | 

HISTORICAL, of the various Countries. Place*, and Principal Natural Object* iu tlie World. , 

By J. R. MCulloch, Rtq. Illustrated with Six large Maps. New Edition (1860), earreeted ‘ 
and la part reX-'^en ; with a Supplement. In two thick volume*, Hvo. | 

In codr*e of publication in TWELVE MONTHLY PARTS, each containing at much j 
j letter-great at a large 8 no. volume. I'rice £y*. each. } 


M’CULLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL. AND 

HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. By J. K. 
Al'Culloch, Esq. A New Edition (1850) , corrected, enlarged, and improved; with a Supple¬ 
ment. 8vo.wlth Maps and Plan*, 50*. cloth; or 55* .strongly half-bound lit rusaia. | 

%• A SiU’PLEMKNTfo fAr last Kdition, published iu 18-19, mag be hud separately, price j 
4*. GW. tewed. $ \ 


MjCULLOCII.-AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATISTICAL, OF 

the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting its Latent, Physical Capacities, Populmlon, Industry, 
and Civil an'd Religious Institutions. By J. K. M'Culloch, Esq. 3d Edition, corrected 
enlarged, and grej/ly improved, t’^hiek vols. 8vt>. 42*. cloth. 

M’CULLOCH.—A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL 

INFLUENCE OF TAXATION AND THE FUNDI',G SYSTEM. By J. R. M‘Cullocb, 
Esq. Bvo. 10*. cloth. 

MADAME DE MALCUET: 

A Tale of 1820. 3 vol*. post Bvo. 31*. Cd. boards. 

MAITLAND.—THE APOSTLES’ SCHOOL OF PROPHETIC INTERPRETAi 

TION : with it* Hiatory to the Present lime. By Charles Maitland, author of “The Church 
In the Catacomb*.” 8vo. 12^. cloth. 

‘‘MAITLAND.-—THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the Primitive Church ot Home, illustrated by it* Sepulchral Remains. 
By Cfturles Maitland. New Edition, revised. 8vo. with numerous Engravings uu Wood. 14*. 

# ') 

MAKCET.-OONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY: 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experl- 
meat*. By Jauc Marcet. New Edition,corrected. 2 vols.foolscap8vo. 14*. cloth. 

MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 

In which the Bletnenta of that Science are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre¬ 
hension of Young Persons. By Jane Marcet. New Edition, enlarged and corrected. Fcap. 
Bvo. with 23 Plates, 10*. 6W. cloth. 
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MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON POUTICAL ECONOMY} • 

in wMch the FAemente ef thht Science ere f.milUrljr explained. By-Jane Merect. New 
EiMtleu, retl.ednud enlarged. Foeletep Seo. 7e. #d. cloth. 

MARCET—CONVERSATIONS ON VECETABLE PHYSOLOCY; 

Comprehending the Klemente ot Botetty, with their application to Argiculture . ByJane 
• Mmcet. New Edition. FouUcap 8.0. with Four Platea, He. cloth. 

MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

By .lane Marcet. New Kdltion revised Hnd corrected. Foolscap 8vo. with coloured Map 
Khewliyj the comparative Altitude of Mourning, &*.6<f. cloth. 

MARRYAT.- BORNEO An1> THE EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

By Fratici* S. Marryat, late Midshipman of H.M.S. Samarang, Survey!ng Veaaal. With . 
many Drawing* of Costume and Scenery, from Original Sketches made on the »pot by Mr. 
Marryat. Imperial8vo. with numerous Lithographic Plate* and Wood Engraving*, 31#. W. 

• 

MAR KYAT (C APT.)—MASTERMAN READY; ! 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacifit. Written for Young Piuple. By Captain Marryat,R.B. author j 
of *‘Peigrr Simple,’’etc. 3 yoU. fcap.8ro. with numyoui Engravings on Wood,22*.6d. cloth. | 

MARRYAT.—THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS WCO. ! 

By Captain k\ Marryat, C.B. author of “ PetetASirapicw’’ “Master man Ready/'etc. 2voIs. i 
/cap. 8vo. 12*. cloth. • ~ j 

MAURYAT.—THE MISSIONS „ 

Or, Scene* In Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. t author of 
•* Peter Simple/' ** Matter man Ready,’'etc. 2 roU.fcap.8ro. 12«. cloth. 

MARRYAT—THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Youug People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author of f4 Pefer Simple," j 
•* Mas term an Ready ,” etc. New Edition. Fcaj* 8vo. with two lUuatration*,7*. 6*1. cloth. , 

MATTECCCI—LECTURES ON THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF i 

LIVING BEINGS. Bv Sfunor Carlo Mattencci, Profe**or of the University of Pisa. } 
Translated under the superintendence of J. Pereira, M.I>. F.R.S. Vice-President of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 13mo. 9*. cloth. 

MAUN DVR —THE SCIENTIFIC AND UTERARY TREASURY S • ! 

A New and PopulnnjF.nryelopiedin of Scienff and the Belle* Lettrea; including all Branches ! 
of Science, ami ••veiy Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a t 
f antiliar style, adapted to the romprchensioiiof all person* deHirou* of acquiring inform stk>n 
on the subjects comprised in the work, anaaUo adapted for a Manual%f convenient Refer¬ 
ence to the more instructed. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition. Fcap.8ro. 10*. cloth; 
bound in roan, 12*. 

MAUXDER’S TREASURY OF HISTORY; ; 

Comprising a General I ntroducto% Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and 
a ScricM ot separate Histories, of everv principal Nution^hat exists ; developing their iflse. 
Progress, rim! Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective i 
Inhabitant*, th< ir Religion, ManneWn, and Customs, etc* etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 

10*. cloth ; hound in ru«u, 12*. 

MAt NDKKS TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary .»f Animated Nature: in which the Zoological Characteristics that 1 
distinguish the dltTereut Classes,Genera, and Specie* are combined witl a variety of interest¬ 
ing 1 nlormation illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom . To which are added, n Syllabus of Practical Taxidermy,and aGlo*sarial Appendix. 
Embellished with 90t» Engraving* on Wood, fr«>ni Drawings made expressly for this Work. 
New Edition. Fep.Svo. 10*. cloth ; bound in roan, 12*. f j 

MAUNDER S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE- - 

And LIBRARY of UKFKRF.NCR: Comprising an English Grammiy t Table* or English 
1 Verbal Distinctions ; Proverb*, Terms, and BhraseH,in Latin, Spanish, French, and Italian, 
translated; new and enlarged English Dictionary; Directions for Pronunciation; new 
IJuiversal Gazetteer; Table* of Population aud Statistics ; Llat of Cities, Boroughs, and 
Market Towns in the United Kingdom; Regulations of the General Post-Office t List of 
Foreign Animal, Vegetable, aud Mineral Production* ; compendious Classical Dictionary ; J 
Scripture Proper Name* accented, and Christian Names of and Women; with Latin 1 

Maxima translated; List of Abbreviation*; Chronology xudAlistory; comnendloup Law 
Dictionary; Abstract of Tax Acts; Interest aud other Tablet; Form* of Epistolary Address; 
Tables ot Precedency; Synopsis of the British Peerage j and Tables of Number, Money, 
Weights and Measures. 18th Edition, revised throughout and greatly enlarged. Foolscap 
Svo.lUf. cloth ; bound In roan, 12*. 








NEW WORKS *sd NEW EDITIONS 


MAUNDER** BIOCRAPHICAL TREASURY « _ 

CuatKla, «l Maaokn, Stack**. cod brltl Nolle.* o» dm* 11.000 Sotooat *«»«*• •UU 
l Notion*, from Ik. Kwllot Period o ( HIMorr 1 fortnln* * new nod rompl.tr l>lr. 
of UnWmnl Blofruh,. N**r Edition, mini thr.m*hu»t i »M* n copluu* 
Snppl.mcnt. FooUenp 8*o. >0*. clot* i bound in roan, 11*. 


, cloth i bound Iti roan, 12a. 


MEMOIRS OF THE CEOLOCIC AL SURVEY OF QREAT BRITAIN, . 

And of the Museum of Kconontc Geology I® London. Published by order of the Lords 
Commissioners of HerM^lesty's Treasury. Vol. 1. royal 8*o. with Woodcuts «nd 8 Plates, 
(seven coloured!, 31a. cloth ; and Vol. II. In two thick Parts, with63 Plates (three coloured} 
and numerous Woodcuts, 42s. cloth, or, sepaj^tely, 21a. each Part-Also, t 

BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS t consisting of Plates ind Figures engraved on Steel, with 
descfiptlve Letterprcsa,<and forming a nortion of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey. 
Decades I. and II. royal 8*o. 2«. 6d. eacn, or royal 4to. 4e. 6d. each. 

MEIUVALE. —A HISTORY OF THE ROMAMS UNDER THE EMPIRE. 

By the Rev. Charles Merivale, late Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College ^Cambridge. 
Vole. 3; and ll.ftvo. 28s. cloth. » n 

MILNER (REV. J. AND I.) — THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 

CHRfST- B* the Rev. Joseph Milner, A.M. With Additions and Corrections by the late 
Re*. Isaac Milner, |).D. K.R.8. A New trdition, revised, with Additional Notes, by the Rev. 
Thonu^Grimthain, B.D., Chaplala to the Bishop of Kildarf. 4 vole. Svu. 82a. cloth. 

ft?lrCHELL.—JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION INTO THE INTERIOR OF 

TROPICAL AUSTRALIA, In Search of a Route from Sydney to the Gulf of Carpcntnrla- 
By Lieut.-Colonel Sir T. L. Mitchell, Knt. D.C.L. Surveyor-General of New South Wiles, 
ind late elecfcTwMember of the Legislative Council of that Colony. 8vo. with Maps, Views, 
and Engravings of Objects of Natural History, ft.s. cloth. 

MONTGOMERY’S (JAMES) POeViCAL WORKS. 

With some additional Poems, and the Author's Autobiographical Prefaces. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume, uniform with Southey's ** The Doctor,'* etc. and *• Commonplace 
Book;” with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 10a. 6d. cloth » morocco, 21a. Or 
in 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, and seven other Plates, 20a. cloth; hound In 
morocco, 1/. 16a. 

MONTGOMERY. — COD AND MAN.* 

By the Rev. R. Montgomery, M.A* Oson., author of “ The Gospel in Advance of the Age,'* 
, ** The Christian Life, etc. 8vo. r 

MOORE.— HEALTH 9 DISEASE v AND REMEDY, 

Familiar!r and poetically considered In a few of their Relations to the Blood. Br Georg* 
Moore, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, etc., author of "The Power o* 
the Soul over the Body,” etc. Post 8vo. 7a. fid. doth. 

< 

MOORE.— THE POWER OF'THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 

Considered In relation tc Health and Morals. If, George Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Loudon, etc. New Edit ion. Post 8vo. 7#. 6rf. cloth. 

MOORE.—THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE MIND. 

By George Moorp, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, etc. N«p 
Edition. PostSto. 9a. cloth. w 

MOORE.—MAN AND £ilS MOTIVES. 

By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, Loudon, etc. New 
Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. cloth. t * 

MOOSE’S poetical works; , 

Containing the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in One Volume,uniform 
with Lord Byron s Poems. Medium 8*o. with Portrait and Vignette, 1/. I#, cloth ; or 42a. 
bound In morocco, by Hsvday. Or In 10 vol*. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 

2f.l0«. cloth; morocco,41. 10a. 

c 

THOMAS MOORE’S 'fcONCS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONCS. 

First collected Edition, uniform with tha new Edition of Moore's “Irish Melodies and 
** Lalla Rookh;** with vignette by Richard Doyle. l«m<». Aa. cloth; or 12a. M. bound In 
morocco, by Hay day. 
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MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Ntw Edition. uniform la site with th« t mails? Edition «f Mr. Maomtsy'a •Wi of A««Wat 
Rome/* With the Autobiographical Pfef*f« from tbs CallseiWi Edition of Mr Mooro’t 
Poetical Works, an<l a Vignette by D. Macltae, H.A. 1 Ism>. If. doth t t3i. M. bmf Is 
morocco, by Heyday. Or In foolscap 8vo. with Vignette by Corbomid, 10s. cloth * M»*ad 


MOORE S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illustrated bv l>. MarlUc, H A. Imperial ft*o. with 161 Deafens, eofrsred on Steel, 3/. A*, 
hoard*, : or ff Mt#6d linimrf in mnrrocco, bv Ilayday. Proof Impressions (only 200 copies 
print* d, of which slew remain), 6f. 6s. boards. 

• 

MOORK’S LALLA ROOKA: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. . 

New Kdltion, uniform In sise with the smaller Edition of Mr. Maeattlay** 44 Lays of Ancient 
Home.” With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Kdltion of Mr. Moore’s 
Poetics! Works, and a Vignette bv l>. MncHse, H.A. 16mn. 5s cloth; 12s. 6d. bound ia 
morocco, by Haiyday. Or in foolscap Sro. with 4 Plates, by Westall, 10s. 6rf. cloth; or 
Us. bound in morocco. • 

MOORfc’S LALLA ROOKHs AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Kdltion Medium Rvo. Illustrated with 13 fine Engravings, 21s. cloth; morocco,3&*.; 
with India Proof Plates, 42s. cloth. • 

MORELL.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

By J. !>. Morell, M.A .author of an Historical and Critical “ Vie w of the Speculative philo¬ 
sophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Century.** 8vo. ]2s.#rloth. 

MOSELEY—ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MEC^^S. # 

By the Rev. H. Moselev. M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy Id King's 
College, London ; author of “ The Mechanical Principles of Engineering **»d Architec¬ 
ture.” New Edition. Fvap.Svo. with Wooc^uts,8s.cloth. - 

MOSELEY.—THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGINEERING AND 

ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. II. Moseley, M.A. P.R.S., Professorof Natural Philosophy 
and Astronnmv in King's College, London; and author of *' Illustrations of Practical 
Mechanics,''etc. Hvo. with Woodcut* and Diagrams, If. 4s. cloth. 

MOSHKIM'S eSCLESIaSTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, br James Murdock, D.D. New 
Kdltloo, revisen, and continued, by the Jee. Henry So antes, hi .A. 4 vol*. 8vo. 48s. cl£th. 

MURE.—A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND LITERA¬ 

TURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By William Mure, M P.. of JLldwell. 3 vols. 8ro. 36s- 


MURRAY.—AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CE#CRAPHY t 

Comprising a complete DesrriMinn of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the luduatrr, Com* 
merce. Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. Bv Hugh Murray, 
KR.S.R. New Edition; with 82 Maps, and upwards of 1,000 other Wood Engravings, la 
One large Volume, 8vo.Sf. cloth. 


NECKER DE SAUSSURE.—PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION: 

Or. Considerations on the Course of Life. Trnnalateduand Abridged from the french of 
Madame Necker L»e Saussure, by Miss Holland. S vols. foolscap 8vo. 19s. 6 d. cloth. 

Separately I^mri II. 12s.; Vol. III. 6sf. 


NEALE.—THE CLOSING SCENE; 

Or, Christianity and Infidelity contrastedyn the Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. Br the 


e, 1*1.A., Rector i 

“Self-Sacrifice/* “The Life Book of a Labourer,” etc. 2 vols. fcap. 

*«• Separately -Vol. I. (First Series), 6s.; Vol. IL (Second Scries), 7s. 

• • 

NEWMAN.-DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO "MIXED CONCRECXTIONS. 

Bt John Henry Newman, Priest of tbc Oratory of St. Philip Nerl. Second Edition. 8vo. 
12s. cloth. < 
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OSBORNE.—OCEANUS ; 

Or, a Peactftff Profreu o'er the Unpathed Sen. By Mrs. David Osborne. With Rw lUos- 
•enuons, engrcred uu Wood from Designs by A. Cooper, R.A. Square 12no. 7#* M. cloth. 
•.yHer Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to accept and acknowledge a copy of 
this Work for the use of the Royal Children. 


| 


OWEN JONES.—FLOWERS A NO THEIR KINDRED THOUGHTSt 

A Series of Stanxas. By Mary Anne Bacon, author of “ Fruits from the Garden and the 
Field.** With beautiful Illustrations of Flowers, designed sud printed in Colours by Owen 
Joneq. Imperial 8vo. Sis. 6af. elegantly bound. 

OWEN JONES —FRUITS FROM THE CARDEN*AND THE FIELD* w „ 

A *eri*t>of Stanzas. By Mdbe Anne Bacon, author of “ Flowers and their kindred Thoughts. 
With beautiful llluatratlona of Fruit, designed and printed in Colours by Gwen Jones. Im¬ 
perial Sto. 31s. «rf. elegantly bound. 


OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF CRAY’S ELEGY. , 

GKAY'S* ELEGY, WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHyAUD. illuminated, in the 
Missal style, by Owen Jones, Architect. Imperial 8vo. 3ls. 6rf. elegantly bound. , 


OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

THE SERMON ON THK MOUNT. Pn.flrd In Gold and Colour*, in thr tiliasal atyle ; 
with Oruyncuta) Borders by OwrtrJones, Architect; and aw IIIinnilisted Frontispiece by 
W. Bozall. Esq. New Edition. Square foolscap 8*o., in rich silk covers, 21s.; or bound in 

dS^yucco, by Heyday, 2m- 


OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 

THE FORM OWULKMN1ZAVION OF .MATRIMONY. From •• The Book of Common 
Prayer. Illuminated, iu the Missal style, bj Uaiu Jones. Square JBmo. 21s. elegantly 
bound In white calf. 

<- 

OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE PREACHER. 

The Words of the Preacher, Son of David. King of Jerusalem. From the Holy Scriptures 
Being the Twelve Chapters of the Book of Kct lcslsslrs, elegantly illuminated, in the Missal 
style, by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. in verr massive carved covers, -Us.; or handsomely 
bound iu calf. Sir. 6 d. 

\ OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF SOLOMON’S SONG. 

THE SONG OK SONUS, WHICH IS MH.OMON’S. from the Hoi, Sortflur.-., B.iu, 
the Biz Chapters of the Book of thr Bong of Solomon, richly Illumin'ted, in the Missal 
a'yle, by Owen Jon^s. Elegantly bound in reli-vo leather. Imperial 16 mo 21s. 

OWEN JONES S TRANSLATION OF D’ ACINCOURT’S HISTORY OF ART. 

THK HISTORY OlrlXRT. BY ITS MOM MF NTS, from Its Decline 1« the Fourth Century 
to it* Restoration in the Sixteenth. Translated from the French of Serous d'Aglncourt, by 
Owen Jones. Architect. In Subjects, engraved on,US Plates. Vol.I. Architecture, 

73 Plates i Vol. II.—Sculpture, ul Plates j Voi. I If.— fainting, 204 Plates. 3 vols. royal 
\ folio, i>i. it, sewed. ♦ 

; OWEN.—LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 

ologyof THK INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at thr Royal College of Surgeons 
in IMS. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to «bc College. From Notes taken 
by William” White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised by Profrtaor Oscm. With Glossary and 
Index. Reo. with nearly NO Woodcuts, lit,cloth. i| 

OWEN.-LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND , 

PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTKBRATK AM MAI*, delivered at tbc Royal College of 
Burg cun* in 1844 and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. 

In /volt, Vol.I. 8eo. with numerous W odd cuts, 14s. cloth. 

PALF/TS EVIDENCES OF CHftlSTI# NITY j AND HOR* PAULINA.* 

A New Edition, with Notes, an Analysis, and a belertion of Papers from the Senate-House 
. and College Examination Papers. Designed for thr use of Student* In Ibe University. By 
Robert Potts, M-A. Trinity college, Cambridge. Bvo. 10# 6d. cloth. 

PAKK1J3.—DOMESTIC DJTJEb; 

Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Household* and tbc 
Regulation of tbair Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mre. 
W. Parkes. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
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PASCAL.—THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS OF PASCAL: m 

With aii ** Kmj an Pasc.aLuonsldcrcd ss a Writer and Moralist." By M. Vlllemaln, Peer 
of France, late Minister of Public Instruction, etc. Newly Translated from the French, 
with Memoir, Notes, and Appendix, by George Pearce, Esq. Tost 8vo. 8 j. 6 4. cloth. • 


1’ARCAL.—THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF PASCAL. 

Consisting of Correspondence with Relatives and Friends: Letter on the Death of his 
Father, in a complete state, from original Sources ; Philosophical Treatises} Discourse us 
thr *• Passion of Love" (lately discovered) ; Essay on the Art of Persuasion, and Notes on 
Eloquence and Style; Conversations—on the Condition of the Great, etc. ; Detached 
Thoughts and Notes, etc. etc < thr greater Part never before published in this Country, and 
largr* Portions from original Mnnusc/f^ts. Arranged and Translated from the French 
Edition of M. P. FaugFre, win! Introduction Editorial Notices, Notes, etc.^by George 
Pearce. Ksq. Post 8vo. 8s. 64. cloth. * 

PASCAL'S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, AND EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Newly translate it and arranged with large Additions, from Original Manuscripts, from the 
French Edition of Mona. P.TaugFre : wuh Introduction. Notes, etr. By G. Pearre, Kaq. 
Forming the Third and concluding Volume of Mr: Pearce's Translation oi PaRral's Works. 
Post 8r. 64. cloth. 


PEREIRA.—A TREATISE ON FOQD AND DIET: 

With Obsnrvstlons on the Dietetical Regime,f suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs; and an Account of^he Dietaries of some oT the principal Mrtropol^kn and other 

Establishments for P.tupcra, Lunatii s. Criminals, (Children, the Sick, etc. By Jos. P 1 — 

Ml). F.R.S.,author of '‘Elements of Materia Mcdica." 8vo. 16s.cloth. 




l’ESCHEL (('. F.—ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. , 

By C. F. Pe.chel, Principal o( the Roral Military College,Dresdma,«#c.etc. translated 
Gum the German, with Notes, by E^'cst. 3 volt fcap. Svo. with Woodcut^21«.cloth. 

j Part l. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Frap.8To.7s. 64. cloth. 
Separately ' p»n ||. Imponderable Bodies < Light, Heat, Magnetism,Electricity, 

L and Electro-Dynamics) . 3 sols. fcap. Svo. 13*. 64. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.-FIGURES & DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALEOZOIC FOSSILS OF 

CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in the course of the Ordnance 
Geological Survr* of that District. Bv John Phillips, F.R.S. F G S. etc. Published by 
Ordcr^W the forrd* Conimissloncrs of H. M. Treasury, tivo. with Plates,gompriaing 
very numerous KjRures, 'Js. cloth. # 


PHILLIPS.—AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINERALOGY; * 

Comprising a Notice of the Characters, Properties, and Chemical Constitution of Minerals: 
with Accounts ol the Places and Circumstance* in which they are found. By WUliam 
PuiHips F.L.S. M.G.S.etc. A New Edition, corrected, enlarged, improved, by W. H. 
Miller, M.A. F.U.S. Pmfesstir of Mineralogy in the I'utreriity of Cambridge, trro. with 
numerous Wood Engravings. [in fV press. 


FLl'NKETT.—THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 

Hy Captain the H on. K. PlunkctinR.N. 3d Edition, turret ted and enlarged, with Notes, 
and New information commuuicatcd by several Officers of Distinction. Post »vo. ds. 64. 


POUTLOCK. - REPORT ON THE CEOLOCY OF THE COUNTY OF 

LONDONDERRY, amt of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined auu described under 
the Authority of the Master-General aud Board of Ordnance By J. FT Portiock,F.R.S.etc. 
8vo. with 48 Plate*, -J-Is.cloth. 


*PO\VKR.—SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, • 

with Pen and Pencil. By IV. T) ngr puurrwD.A.C G- From a Journal kepi in that Csss* 
try, from July IMf »*> June ISIS. With 8 Plates and U Woodcuts, from Drawings made on 
the spot. Post Mvo. I*«. cloth. w 

* 

PYCROFT. -THE COLLEGIAN’S GUIDE: 

Or, Recollections of College Days i setting forth the Advantages and Temptations of a 
University Education. Bv the Rev. James P-croft, B.A., author of “A Course of English 
Reading," etc. Post S»u. Ids. 64. cloth . 

PYCROFT.-A COURSE OF ENGLISH READTnC; 

Adapted to every Taste and Caparlty. With Literary Anecdotes. By the Rev. James 
Pycroft, B. A..author of'* The Collegian's Guide," eu . New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. &*. cloth. 









NKW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 


RANKE (PROFESSOR).—RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

Tnuulkttd by 8mh Aiitin, tnniUtoi of Ranke’* “ Hlstouy of Ike Popes." Vole I* end 11. 

80s.i VoL 111. IS*. cloth. 
e> 

READER (THOM AS},—TIME TABLES, CONSISTING OF 365 TABLES, 

Shewing, without calculation, the Number of Dap* from every Day la the Vear to any other 
Day* for any Period not e* reeding 3«6 Dare. Compiled to facilitate the Operation of# 
Discounting HI lift, and the Calculation of Interest on Hanking and Cane at Accounts* etc. 
By Thomas Reader. Pottftvo. Hr. cloth, or 1?». calf lettered. 

DR. REECE’S MEDICAL GUIDE; « 

For the me of the Clerrr, Heeds of F*vfl|Rles, Schools *and Junior Medical Practitioners. 
Compnkinf a complete Modern Dispense!orr, and a Practical Treatise on ibe distinguishing 
Symptoms. Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Palliation nf the Diseases Incident to the Human 
Frame. With the latest Dlstoverlrs to the different Departments of the Healing Art, 
Materia Medics, etc. Seventeenth Kdition (DUO), with contidutblc Additions 4 revised 
and corrected by the Author's Son, Dr. Henry Reece, M.R C.S. etr. *Hvo. 12#. cloth. 

# 

«' r 

RICH.—THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN DICTIONARY 

AND DU KICK LEXICON : forming a Glossary of all the Words respecting Visible Objects 
cosnfdhd with the Arts. Manufactures, and r.vrrr-day I Jte of the Ancients. With Repre¬ 
sentations ef nearlv Two Thousand Oh)rc*»from the Antique. By Anthonr Kick, tun. B.A. 
late of ^ius College,Cambridge#. Post bro. with about 2A1Q0 Woodcuts, ‘lit. cloth. 

Tt&fITER.—LEVANA ; OR. THE DOCTRINE OF EDUCATION. 

Translated from the German of Jean Paul F'r. Richter. Post bro. lUt C.d rl«»th. 

RIDDLE—A &*lOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON. 

Founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. By the Rev. J E. 
Riddle, M.A., author of **A Comp ley Latln-KnglLh and English-!<atln Dictionary/" 

* *• Ecclesiastical Chronology,'' etc. Pun 4to, uniform with "Yonge’s English Greek Leui- 
con,*’60s. cloth. # 

RIDDLE—A COMPLETE LATIN-ENCLISH AND ENCUSH-LATIN DIC- 

TIONARY. for the use of Colleges and Schools. By the Her. J. K. Kiddle, M-A. New 
Edition, ttvo. 31*. f>d. cloth. 

SeplFe/efp—The Knglish-LatinDictionary 10#.Bd . the Latin-E ng lish Pit tlf nary. 31s. 


RIDDLE—A DIAMOND LA TIN-ENCUSH DICTIONARY. ' 

A Guide to (he Meaning, Qualitv, and right .\rmitimtuin of l.st 10 C 


A Guide to (he Meaning, Qualitv, and right .*n miust>on of Latin Classical Words. By 
the Rev. J. K. Riddle, M.A. New Kdition. Rr»ai 3-mo. 4 #. hound . 

4 

RIVERS.—THE ROSE AMATEUR’S CUIDE S 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the hue leading varieties of Hoses, regularly classed In 
tbeir respective F amilies; thrir History and Mode of t.ulture By T. Rivers, J un . Fourth 
Edition, corrected and improved. Foolscap Hwd. 6s. cloth . 

ROBi&SON —THE WHOLE ART OF MAKINC BRITISH WINES, CORDIALS, 

AND LIQUEURS, IN THE GREATEST PERFECTION; AS ALSO STRONG AND 
CORDIAL WATERS. Toahiih is added, a Collection of Valuable Recipes for Brewing 
Fine and Strong Ales,and Miscellaneous Articles coonected with the Practice. By James 
Robinson. F'cafft Hr0.6#. cloth. 


ROBINSON JAMESi.-^THE WHOLE ART OF CURING, PICKLING. 

and SMOKING MEAT and FISH, both in the British and Foreigu Modes. With tnanf 
useful Miscellaneous Recipes, and full Direrttona for the Construction of an Koonnnlrsl 
Drying-Chimney and Apparatus, on an entirely new Plan. By James Robinson, Eighteen 


Drying-Chimney and Apparatus, on an entirely new Plan. By James Robinson, Eighteen 
YcaiC a Practical Cuicr. Fcap. 8vo, 4s, 6rf. cloth. 

ROGERS.—ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

REVIEW, By Henry Rogers. 2 vols. bvo. 24#. cloth. 

ROGERS.—THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Containing a plain and acrnnLe Description of all the different Species of C ultnary Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and ArtiftciaJ Means, and the 
best Modes of Cooking them. By John Rogers, author of **Tht Fruit Cultivator.*’ New 
Edition. Foolscap ftvo. 7*. cloth. 







Pt?HLI4IIKD BY MttllU. LONGMAN AND Co. 


RONALDS.—THE FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illustrated br coloured RcireMBtxioM of tin Natural and Art!trial InuAi Bad tccoatukd 
by a few Observation* and Instruction* relail** to Truut-aud-Grayling Pithing. Br Alfred 
Ronalds. Fourth Edition, corrected » with 3» Copperplates, tiro. its. doth. 

ROWTON (P.)—THE DEBATER; , , „ . ^ ^ , 

Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Disenasioa. 
With ample references to the best sources of information upon each particular topic. Br 
Frederic Ilowton, Lecturer on General Literature. Foolscap ft*o. 6 #. cloth. 

BANRPORD {REV^JOHNJ.-PAROCHIAUA, 

Or Church, School, andVtAb. By the Rte. John Sandford, B.D. Vicar of Dunckurch, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon •( Worcester, andPRural Doan. 
8 *o. with numerous Woodcuts, 16#. cloth. 

8CHLEIDEN ^PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY 5 

or.dBotany as sn lydumvc Science. By Dr. M. J. .^cbleiaen, Extraordinary Frofcaaor of 
Botany in the Unlverslm of Jena. Translated by Kdwin Lankester, M.D., lgiL.S., Lecturer 
on Botany at the St. George '• School of Medicine, London, thro, with Plates and Woodcuts, 
21 s. cloth. * 


Sl’OFFEBN.-THE MANUFACTUftfcOF SUGAR, 

In the Colon! r* and at l(pnr, rhemicallr ronsideAd. Br John ScofFern, MpB. Lond., late 
Professor of Chemistry at the Aldersgate School of Medicine. 8 *o. with 1 frustrations {one 
coloured), 1(4. 64. cloth. ^ 


Bf WELL - AMY HERBERT. 

w By a Ladv. Edited by the He* 
lege,Oxford. New Edition. • v< 


BEWELL. THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. 

ByBHc Author of '’Amy Herbert, '* ** Gertrude,** »• Lane ton Parsonage, 
rival,” and “Jhr Child's History of •ooe." Edited by the Her. William 
Fellow and Ttmr of Ktrirr College, Oxford. 2 rols. foolscap 8*o. dr. cloth. 


SHORT WHIST I 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with the recent Decisions of the Clubs,and Observations to 
make any one a Whist Placer. Containing also the Laws of Planet, Cassiao. Ecarte, Crib b ag e , 
Backgammon. By Major A • • • * • New Edition. To which are added. Precepts for Tyros. 
By Mrs. B • • • • • Foolscap 8 * 0 . 3 *. cloth, gilt edgea 4 


SINCLAIR.—SIR EDWARD GRAHAM. 

By Catherine Sinclair, author of 44 Modern Accomplishments,” etc. 3 rols. poat 8 ro. 
su ed, boards. * 


SEAWARD.—SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF HIE SHIPWRECK , 

and consequent Discovery of certain islands In the Caribbean jjgpa Detail of many 
extraordinary and highly interesting Events in bis Life, from 17 m to 174iuaa written !u bis 
own Diary. 'Edited by Miss Jane Porter. New Edition. 2 *ola. post too. 71 f. cloth, __ 


*. William Sewell,B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Col- 
vols. foolscap 8 *o. 9s. cloth. 


•ertrude," “Laneton Parsonage,” 4 'Margaret Per- 
Edited by theJ*e*. William Newell, B.D., 


SEWELL.— GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By the author of “Amy Herbert." Edited by the Re*. William Sewell, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 v#s. foolacap 8 *o. be. cloth. 

SEW ELL. LANETON PARSONAGE s 

A Talc for Children, on the practical use of a portion of the Church Catechism? By (be 
author of “Amy Herbert,” Edited bv the Re*.AV, Sewell, B !>., Fellow end Tutor of 
Kxeter College, Oxford. NcweEdltion. 3 rols.fcap. 8 *o. 16s. cloth. 


SEWEU,.- MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

By the Author of “Amy Herbert.” Edited by the Re*. W, Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 rols. fool»cag£ro. 12s. cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. # 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE , In which nothlug la s«td to the Origins! Textt but those 
Words and Expressions are emitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud. BiT. 
Bowdlrr, Ksq. V.ll.h. New Edit ion. »•. with 86 Illustration* after Smirke, eic,~U. 
cloth t or, without Illustrations, 8 vols.Bvo. 41, 14#,64.boards. 










NKW WORKS A»t> NEW KDITIOSS 


SINCLAIR.—IMS BUSMES& OF UFE. 

BfCaheetee ghcUt, author of “The Journey of Life,” **Jane Soueerte,*' “Vofari 
^MflilkauU,' •• Modern Society," etc. 2 toU. ferny. In. 10e. doth. 

SINCLAIR—THE JOURNEY OF UFE. 

By Catherine Sinclair, aalhor of “The Bualoeae of Life." ‘'Modern Society," “lane 
Boneorle/’ctc. New Bdltfaw, corrected and enlarged. Fcap.Rro. U. cloth. 


MR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

Br the Spectator. With Notea and Uluatmtlooe C r W'. Henry Wllla; and nnmarone fleet, n. 
hr Frederick Tarter, Member of the Society of PaJatera Water Colonta, encrarad on 
Wood hfalohn Thompaoa. Croeu Sro. (Nearly randy. 


THE SKETCHES! 

ThreeTalea. Br the Antho^of •• Any Herbert." “The Klny'a Meiaenyera,” and" Hawk - 
atone.” New Edition. Peep. Sro. with.ala Ptatea, ha. cloth. 

THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDI&Y SMITH. 

rotapri»i£> the Author's Miscellaneous Writings, and Contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review, New Edition, complete in Oue ViVamr ; with Portrait by E. V. Eddie, engraved 
in Line by 4V. Greatbach, end View n Combe Florey Rectory Somerset. Rqmurr crown 8vo. 
Sit. cloth ; JOi. calf extra, by Hayday. Or in 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36*. cloth. 

SMITft.—ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 

Delivered at th- Royal Institution in the Yews 1004, IRIS, and 1900. By the late Rev. Sydney 
Smith, M.A. »V *i pn Introductory Letter to Mrs. Sydney Smith, by toe late laord Jeffrey. 
8 vo. l'a!«. do^li. ,/ 

SM‘TH—SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 

the Foundling Hospital, and several Churches in Loudon j together with other* addressed 
to a Country Congregation. By the Ute Her. Sydney Smith, Canon Residentiary of 8t. 
Paul's Cathedral, bvo. 12s. cloth. 

SMITH.—THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF SAINT PAUL : 

with Dir ertatinus on the Sources of the Writings of St. Luke, «nd the Ships and Negation 
ui the Antieuts. By James Smith, Es-j. of JolVauhiii, F.R.S.etc. »^o. with illustrative 
Views, Charts, and Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 

BMI'hl.—SACRED* ANNALS: 

Or, Researches Into tfcc History a ml Religion of Mnnkind, from the Creation of t)ie World 
to the Death of Isua t deduced from the Writings of Moses and other inspired Authors, 
copiously illustrated and confirmed hv the ancient Records, Traditions, nud Mythology of 
the Heathen World. Uy George Smith, J.S.A. etc. Crown 9vo. Ids. cloth. 

*,* f’ol. //. comprising the History anti Religion of the Hebrew People, from the origin q f 
the Sutton to the time of Christ. Cro..n heo. in 2 Parts , Ills, cloth. 

THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED: 

Or, a Succinct Account of tb- several Religious Systems which have obtained in this 
island from the Karl test Times m toe Norman Lumtucvt. im ltilling au Investigation Into 
the Karly Progress of E tmr in the Christian rUunh, the introduction ui the luispel into 
Britain, and the State of Religion in England till Popery had gained the Asceudsncv. 

’ By George Smith, F.A.S. New Edition . 8vo. 7*>6rf.cloth. 

PERILOUS TIMES! 

Or, the Agressions of Anti-Christian Error cflt ScripturalChristianity* considered In refer¬ 
ence to t$*.* Daugcrs and Duties of Protestants. By tic urge SinnU, t.A.S. Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Royal bocictyof Literature. Foolscap hvo. Os. cloth. 

SO AM KS—THE LATIN CHURCH DURING ANGLO-SAXON TIMES. 

By the Rev. Henry Soarnts, M.A., Editor oi *♦ Mothcim’s Institutes of Kccleslasllcal 
History." 8vo. 14«. cloth. 

SOME PASSAGES FROM MODERN HISTORY. 

By the Author of “ Letters to My Unknown Friends," and “Twelve Years Ago-" Foolscap 
Svo.tti. M. cloth- 
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SOUTHEY —THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE MTE ROBERT 

MWTHRY Edited by bt» tau, tl>. Met_ cl.«rl.. O.Ubert H.etWey, m.a. TYktn^lml 
1?. ?A a Volumes, each containing a Fatally Portrait, and a |juid*c,p« mtl&T 
W.Hestall. Vuls I. to V, »rc uuw ready ; Vol. V( -wilt be published at the endBfSepaEiSar. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 

Kdlted by his Son in-Law, the Rr» John Wood War ter. First Series. comprising CHOfCR 
PA8SAOR8. Moral, Religious. Politicat, Philosophies!, Historical, PoFtiral, and Mixcella- 
neous t and COLLECTIONS for thr History of Manners and Literature In England. Form* 
ing a volume complete In Itself. New R * 4 *tion ; with medallion Portrait of Soother. Square 
crown Hro. 1H». cloth. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 

Edited by his Suii-ln Law, the Her. John Wood Wirte#, B.D. Second Strict, being 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS* comprising, 1.—KccUsia*Heals, or Notes and Extracts on 
Theological Subjects * 2.—Collections concerning Cromwell's Age ; 3. —Spanish and Portu¬ 
gese literature ; 4.—Middle Ages, etc.; & - Notes for the History of the Religious Orders t 
o.—Orient a) ia, tS Eastern and Mahomrncdan Col lections j 7m—A meric ao Tribes: Incidental 
a»id Miscellaneous Illustration* ; 8. — Phyaiea, nr-Remarkable Facts in Natural History* nod 
W.—Curious Facts, ^uiia Miscellaneous. Forming a Volume complete in Nself. Square 
crowQbvo. 18/. cloth. 

SOUTHEY*8 COMMON*PLACE BOOK. 

Kdlted bi his Son-In-Law, the Her. J.aV# Warier, B.D. Third Series, being ANALY¬ 
TICAL READINGS Oiu very Urge Volume, (Ruble columns, square ccuwn Bvo price 
One Guinea. " 

** We are disposed to think thii thr most important and useful strict of Southey's l'upr>.t 
place Books which has yet been make public . . . Tk’t boo t will indicate louren and kinds of 
informatioH^nown but to MmOring- and Nsirmfl/ilEfmti, #mcA as Southey was.**—Examiner. 

The Fourth and concluding Series , comprising ORIGINAL HK^^ANDg, Literary 
and Miscellaneims, accumulated by Air- Southey in the whole course of A£ persona/ and 
literary career , is in the press. . 

SOUTHEY— THE DOCTOR, ETC. 

By the late Robert Southey. Complete in One Volume. Edited by the Author*! Son-In- 
Law, the Iter. John Wood Warter. With Portrait, Vignette Title-page, Bust of the Author, 
and Coloured Plate. New Edition. Square crown »%o. ;»1 j. cloth. 

SOUTHEY.— THE LIFE OF WESLEY, 

And#ise snd Progress of Methodism. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. New Edition, with 
Notes by the latwSamuel Taylor Coiertfwc, Esq., aud Remarks on the Life and Character 
of John *Wc»lry^>y the late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the Rer. Charles Cuthhert 
Southey, M .A.% 2 vols. 8vo. with two Portraits, 1*. 8s. cloth. 


of John We»lry^>y the late Alexander Knox, Ei 
Southey, M.A.n2 vols.Hvo. with two Pc^traits, 


ROBERT SOUTHEY’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: I 

Containing all the Author’s last introductions and Notes. Conipletmlu One Volume, 24/. 6tf., j 
with Portrait and Vignette, uniform with Uyruu's and Moore’s Poencal Wojrks. Mediumfevo. 
Sis. cloth; 42/. bound in morocco, by Hsydny. Or in 10 rols.foolscapSvo. with Portrait and 
ly Plates, morocco, 4^ lbs. 

SOUTHEY.— SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

From Chaucer to Withers. Wilfcllingrapbitral Sketcbea, by U.Southey, LL.D. Medium 
8»o. 3Ua. cloth ; or, with gilt edges, 31/. bd. 

STEEL’8 SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT. 

Complied for the use of Merchants, 4 >w tiers and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and 
, all Persons connected with Shinning or Commerce ; containing theJaw and l-ocal Regula¬ 
tions affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management ol Ships aud their Cargoes; 
together with Notices of other Matters, and all necessary information for Mariners. New 
Edition, rewritten throughout. Edited by GrahAin Willfore, Esq. M.A. 

George Clements, ot the Customs, London, and William late, author ol The Modern 
Cambist.** 8ro- 38*. cloth; or 29s. bound. "> 

• • 

STEPHEN.—ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY« 

9 By the Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, g.C.B. 2 v©U. 8vo. 24s. /doth. 

STEPHEN.—THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 

From the Reformation to the Present Thne. By Thomas Stephen, author of •The Booh; of 
the Constitution,'’ •* Spirit of the Church of Rome, etc. 4 tola. Bvo. with 34 highlyeniuanea 
Portraits, engraved on Steel, 33/. cloth. 

BTBPHKN8.-A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA ; lltolMMMmh j tl 

Or. BKKTI.K8 i conlldiiln, . !>.•<• rlptlou ot *11 the Specie, ol 

tuh.blt lire.l Urit.in uid IreUnd, etc. Ujr J. K. blrphcn., fr-L.S. Po.t 8 * 0 . 14..clot*. 






NEW WORKS and MEW EDITIONS 


TEAMING SCHOOL, AND 

onniy BacrHur M Ik* fH«**n» 
. Elfklk UltW, nlarjk* i «M» 


SWAIN.—ENGLISH MELODIES. 

By CkmrlM.utkor oi "The Mlmd, «l>* Mkn Po*a. >• rnp.tr*. tt.clolk. 

TATg-THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY Of THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 

ST* PAUL, on the basis of lb« Acts i with UteapsUrj Matter of tisertd Nsmtin, ttinllsf 
frwns tbs Epistles, and elucidated In occaslooaTDIsurta|ion%i #ltb the Horw Panllua of 
Dr. Palef,ia a more convey edition, subjoined. By James Tate, M.A. 8vo. Map, IS#. doth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)-MARGARET: 

Or,the Pearl. By the Rer^Charlee B. Tajrler, M.A., author of “ Lady Mary | or, Not of 
the Worldj** etc. NewEoMon. Foolscap8 to. 6s. cloth. , 

f * 

TAYLER (REV.CHARLES B.}—LADY MARY) OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 

By the Her. Charles B. Tavler, author of ♦* Margaret, or the Pearl,'* etc. New Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo. flib Frontispiece, 6s. 6rf, cloth. 

•» . . r 

TAYLOR. JTHE VIRCIN WIDOW : 

► VPltJ* By Henry Taylor, author of “The Statesman," •• Philip Van Artrvcldr,** “ Edwin 
todsPalr/' etc. Foolscap 8vo. 6 c. cloth. 

TAYLORe-LdSTLA AND JESUITISM s 


In-ite Rndle-enta. By Isaac Taylor, author of ** Nsf oral History of Society. * 
lion Portrait. Post 8ro. 10t, 6d. cloth. 


With medal- 


THIRLWALL.—THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 8t. David's. A new Edition, revised; with Note*. 
Vole. I. to V. 8to. with Maps, 13s. each cloth To be completed in 8 volumes. 

Alto, on Edition in 8 oolt. /rap Bvo. wltk Vlgnttt* TltUt, 3/. 8s. tlotk. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS. „ . '* . t 

Edited by Bolton Cornty, Esq. Illustrated w«fl Seventy-seven Design, s drawn on Wood by 
the Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Fquare crown 8vo. uniform with “Goldsmith's Poems,' 1 31s cloth, bound la morocco, by 
Aeyday,36s. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited, srHhNotea, Philosophical, Classical, Historical,and Biographical,by AnthonyTodd 
Thomson, M I). F.LS., Professor of Materia Medita fid Therapeutics, aud of Forensic 
Medicine, in University College, Loudon, etc. Fcap.Bvo.7s. fcd. cloth 
o 

THOMSON. —THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM, j 

Necessary, In Aid of Medical '1 reatment, for the Cure of Diseases By Anthony Tudd 
Thomson,M.D.F.L.B.etc. New Edition. Post8vo. 10*.6rf.cloth. 


THOMSON (JOHN).— TABLES OF INTEREST, t 

At Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and Five per Out , from One Pound to Ten Thousand, 
and from One to Three Hum red and hixty-fiv* Days, in a regular progression of Single 
Days; with Interest at all the above Rates, from Our to Twelve Months, and from One to 
Ten Years. Also, Tables shewing the Exchange on Bills, etc. etc etc. By John Thomson, 
Accountant. New Edition. 12roo St bovnd. i 

e 

THOMSON.—EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE FOOD OF ANIMALS^ 

AND THE FATTENING OF CATTLE' with Remarks on the Food of Man. By Robert 
Dundee Thomson, M.D. author of “ School Chemistry, or Practical Rudiments of the 
Seizure.” Fcap. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


thomron.-school Chemistry 5 

Or Practical Rudiments of in Selene*. »jr Robert Dundee Thomson, M.D. Master in 
Surgery In the Usivsndty of Glasgow ; Lecture* on Chemistry In the same University j and 
formerly in the Medical Service of the Honourable East India Company. Foolscap Bvo 


4 with Woodcuts, 7s. cloth. 









< 
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^St!i)!%nlS^>nH^ Of 1 Ta,to». B a l a, — >| <l—■ af IM.OM Ml Sa» Tk aaa 
MWItlMMVm. P>tai«l Inm tk* MMm «f MM,*r C. WkM»b»ka«l, CMMaS. 
tfcae. ii. M. fcaaa4 aad elaapMl. w 

TOMLINE (BISHOP).— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP THCSMLCi 

Bcluf tka Fltn Voluau of tki Etaaaat* of CktiafiM Tkaotefy i coatalata, Pioaf* af tka 
AaiktMlclijr and Inspiration of iha Holr Rcrlptarw l a Soaaary of tka Hlaiory of Ik* Java i 
an Airouai of Ika Jewish Sect*; nod a brief anuainl of tk* Coaunu of Ike aaeand feoofca 
of the Old TaataaMBt. By tke lata UeorfO Toaliaa, D.O.f.R A . New Edition, Footscaaksa. 
ka^d.clotk. 

TOOKE.—THE HISTORY OF PRICES: 

With reference) to the Causls of their principal Variation a, fro* the rear 1793 to the rear 
1838, Inclusive. Preceded by a Sketch of the Hietorrof the Corn Trade i* the Uet Two 
Centuries, BjgThomas Tooke, Eiq. F.R.8 3 volr.rfro. 2/.8r. cleth. 

TOOlftj!—THE HISYQRY OF PRICES, 

An# of the State of the Circulation, from 182# to 1847* inclusive! with a General Review 
of the Currency Question, and Remarks on tne Operation of the Act 7 sod 8 Vlct. c. S3: * 
being a continuation of''The History of Prices from 1793 to 1889.” By Thooafip Tooke, Esq. 
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PREFACE. 


At tlie request of several kind friends, who were 
of opinion that my private Journal would not be 
wholly uninteresting, from its giving a detailed ac- 



the Arctic Seas, I have ventured, though with great 
timidity and hesitation, to send it forth upon the wide 
waters of public opinion. •What to say about it I 
really know not. Rough and ready, there it is just 
as I wrote it, sometimes after a day’s toil, and some¬ 
times after many days’ cessation from it, when the 
mind, wearied and distregsed^about other things, re¬ 


sorted to the pen for relfef. No elegance of language 
nor polished style must be expected. J^J-ffive merely 
giwen expression to a gerie^ jjf facts and feelings* 
and perhaps have troubled the render wit"h tOo inftny 
of them. If so, I must plead in excuse that my 
heart was, is, and always will be m»s* deeply 
interested-in the $ause which led to our voyage. 

a. 3 
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PREFACE. 


With reference to myself, I may be permitted to 
observe, that I came over from America (where I 
was residing) at three days noticQ, especially to join 
in any expedition going out under Lady Franklin’s 
auspices to the Arctic Seas,,in search of her gallant 
husband, having volunteered my humble services foi 
that purpose. Too late, by a few days only, tor Cap¬ 
tain Penny’s vessels, in which I had a hope held out 
to me of an appointment, I was attached by Lady 
Franklin to the “ Prince Albert,” which she bad then 
recently bought. I joined that vessel more in a civil 
than in an executive capacity ; but with the express 
understanding that most of my active duties were to 
commehce upon our arrival in Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
where I was to take charge of one of the exploring 
parties to Boothia and elsewhere. To Boothia I had 
long turned my attention in connection with the miss¬ 
ing expedition, and had submitted to Lady Franklin 
a plan of search through North America which has 
since appeared in the 4 r ctif Returns fbr 18o(). 

In reading the following* pages, it must not be 
forgotten, tv at this is merely my own private Journal, 
— a record of my owii doings: although it will be 
sedh, that in my tiovn labours may be also traced 
those of other individuals.' I have deemed it a 
duty to »:»?ntion faithfully facts as they occurred, 
to give praise wherever I conceived that it was due. 
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and to make known the names of any of the men 
who could be favourably spoken of. 

In a letter whiqh I ha\^ received from Captain 
Forsyth in reply to am intimation that I was about tc 
publish my private Journal, he concludes as follows:— 

“ To*your own personal exertions in assisting me 
in the arduous duties wEich devolved upT>n me, and 
The zeal and alacrity shown by you on all occasions, 
I shall be most happy to bear testimony. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most obedient, 

(Signed) “ Charles C. Forsyth, 
Commander R. N.” 

I have thought it just to myself to give this quota¬ 
tion, and at the same time ft) state that I am much 
indebted to Captain Forsyth for the friendliness and 
gentlemanly courtesy which he displayed towards me 
throughout the voyage. 

I have als<T to express my heartfelt thanks to 
that noble lady who, in ^fending out the vessel herself, 
allowed me to be a sharer in jtlie Exp^ifion by at¬ 
taching me as an ofljper it, — an honour of 
which I shall, indeed, ever remalfi proud? "To llbr- 
self, and to her niece. Miss Sophia Cracroft, who 
was devotedly attached to the cause, -»«ver {Tid¬ 
ing by her souncl advice, — I am deeply indebted 
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for their constant and generous friendship to one 
so humble and' unknown as myself; nor must I 
forget several of those whose names appear on the 
subscription list in aid of the Expedition. Not 
a few honoured me . with their kind notice in an 
especial manner, and I never forgot it when striv¬ 
ing, is the regions whither we were bound, to make 
myself worthy of their favour. Others too from 
many quarters most generously came forward to 
render me every personal assistance for the voyage. 
To one gentleman especially, whose name, were I 
permitted to mention it, would give great eclat to my 
humble labours, I am under more than ordinary 
obligations, and I shall never cease to bear his 
kindness in remembrance. 

My present excellent publishers, too, kindly added 
to my intellectual enjoyments dui'ing the voyage by 
a timely present of some useful books* ; and many 
more With heart and with hand gathered round to 
render whatever service was in their power. 

Since my return, too, reveral kind and noble 
fViends, themselves remarkable for their gallant ser¬ 
vices, have given me iountenance. Commendation 

* Amongst others, I ought not to omit to mention the last 
edition of “Reece’s Medical Guide,” a work which I found 
invaluable7~.“t only to myself, but to all on board, especially 
where we had no regular surgeon. 
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is acceptable from all parties, but it brings with it a 
double zest when it comes from the /ruly noble and 
good. 

There is one mor« name, however, that I must 
be excused for mentioning^ in consideration, not only 
of his own kindness to me personally, but of his 
untiring £eal and generous exertions in behalf o^the 
missing Expedition.* Following in the footsteps of 
his father, Sir John Barrow, — a .name familiar as a 
household word in all that relates to Arctic explora¬ 
tion, — Mr. Barrow devotes a gi*eat deal of his own 
extensive knowledge to the subject, and, in our case, 

afforded much valuable assistance bv his advice and 
, •> 

instruction. To him I am much beholden for many- 
important hints and useful papers, and especially so 
for the liberal supply of books which he sent on board 
the “ Prince Albert.” 

Without further preface, I now venture to submit 
to the public my humble outpourings during the 
short, but not, *1 trust, uninteresting voyage of the 
<f Prince Albert” in the frozen regions of the north 
in search of our brave and long-absent conrArymcn; 
and,, in conclusion, I may expre^ the lioj^e that the 
illustrations, taken from some rough»«ketchei?made on 
the spot, will prove not unacceptable to my readers. 

W.Jfe S. 


London, Dec. 12. 18#0. 
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And- I havo loved thee. Ocean ! and my joy 
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